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PREFACE. 

Young reader, reflect as you peruke the 
fillorwing pages ^ that the richest soil requires 
the aid of cultivation to render it usefully pro* 
ductive / that the most capacious mind, xvithottt 
a diligent application to books and reflectionj 
will never attain to its proper state ofexpansion ; 
and that even the electrical genius of Franklin . 
would never have soared amidst the clouds of 
heaven, and flashed with scintillations more liu 
winous than those elicited by his own conductors^ 
without the assistance of labor and investigation. 
A model is here presented to you, for a successjxd 
imitation of which, you can only rely upon the 
most scrupulous improvement of t/ie same means 
by which the author of these memoirs obtaiyted 
his celebpity. Think with the deliberation, 
speak with' the prudence, arid act with the 
decision of young Franklin^ 

The JVork, of which the foUonving is a 
new impression, consists of two parts : The Life 
of Franklin, written by his own hand, and a 
Collection of his Miscellaneous Pieces, calculated 
both to amuse and improve the reader. It is 
republished with care and accuracy. After the 
extensive circulation it has hady and the high 
reputation it has enjoyed, any further recom- 
mendation oj it would be superfluous. The pen 
iBhich produced it is its own best critic, and the 
manner in which it is executed its best recom-i 
mendativn^ 
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MY DEAR SON, 



HAVE amused myself with collecting some little 
anecdotes of my family* You may remember the 
enquiries I made, when you were with me in Eng- 
land,, among such of my relations as were then liv-* 
ing ; and the journey I undertook for that purpose^ 
To be acquainted with the particulars of my paren** 
tagc and life, many of which are unknown to you, t 
flatter myself, will afford the same pleasure to you 
as to me. I sh^l relate them upoft paper : it will 
be an agriseabk employment of a week's uninter-' 
rupted leisure^ which I promise myself during 
my present retirement in* the country* There ant 
also other motives which induce me to the under^ 
takingr From the bosom of poverty and obscurity^ 
in which I drew my first breath and spent my ear* 
liest years, I have raised myself to a state of opfh« 
lence and to some degree of celebrity in tho worlds 
A constant good fortune has attended me through 
every period of life to my present* advanced ase | 
and my descendants may be desirous of leamrog 
what were the means of which I made use, and 
which, tlumks to the assisting hand of Providence^ 
bave proved so eminently successful* They may 
also, should they ever be placed in a similar situA^ 
)kiii| dwve ^me advantage from my narraiivw ' 
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WTien I reflect, as I frequently <lo, upon the feli^ 
city I have enjoyed, I sometimes sa) to m} self, th.it, 
were the cfTer made me 1 would engage to run again, 
from beginning to end, the same career of life. All 
I would ask should be the privilege of an author, to 
coffect, in a second edition, certain errors of the 
first. I could wish, likewise, if it were in my pow- 
er, to change some trivial incidents and events for 
others more favorable. Were this however deni- 
ed me, still would I not decline the ofFei'. But 
since a repetition of life caivnot take place, there is 
iiothing, which, in rny opinion, so nearly resembles 
it, as to call to mind all its circum^ances, and, to 
render theil- remembrance more durable, commit 
them to Writing. By thus ennploying myself, I 
shall yield to the inclination, so natural to old men, 
to talk of themselves and their exploits, and may 
freely follow my b^^nt, without being tiresome to 
those who, from r ^pect to niy age, might thinfe 
themselves obliged to listen to me ; as they will be 
at liberty to read me or not as they please. In fine 
— -atid I ma\ well avow it, since liobody would be- 
lieve me were I to deny it-^— I shall perhaps, by this 
employmeilt, gratify my vanity. Scarcely indeed 
have I ever heard or read the introductory phrase, 
** I may say without vanity,^ but'sofnc striking and 
characteristic instance of vanity has immediately 
followed. The generality of men hate vanity in 
01 hers, however strongly > they may be tinctured 
l^ith it themselves ; for myself, I pay obeisance to 
it wherever I meet with it, persuaded that it is ad"- 
vantageous, as ivell to the individual whom it go* 
vems, as to those who are within the sphere of its 
Influence. Of consequence, it would, in many caseS;, 
not be wholly absurd, that a man should count his 
vanity among the other sweets of life, atxl giv% 
Jfbanks to Providence for the blessing. 
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And here let me with all humility aclcnowledge, 
that to Divine Providence I am indebted for the 
•felicity I have hitherto enjoyed. It is that power 
alone which has furnished me with the means I hav6 
employed, and that has crowned themwith^ success; 
My faith in this respect leads me to hope, though 
I cannot count upon it, that the divine goodness ' 
will still be exercised towards me, either by prolon^^* 
it\g the duration of my happiness to ibe close of life^ 
or by giving me fortitude to support any melancho. 
ly reverse, which may happen to me, as to so many , 
others. My future fortune is Unknown but to hira 
in whode hand is our destiny, and who ciin make 
our very afflictions subservient to our benefit. 

One of my uncles, desirous, like myself, of col- 
lecting anecdotes of our family, gave me some notes', 
from which I have derived many particulars respect- 
: ing our ancestors. Ff om these I leafn, that they 
had lived in the same village (Eaton in Northamp- 
tonshire) upon a freehold of about thirty acres, for 
the space at least of three hundred years. How long 
they had resided there prior to that period, my un- 
cle had been unable to discover ; probably ever since 
the institution o^ surnames, when they took the ap^ 
pellation of Franklin, which had formerly been the 
i{ame of a particular order of individuals.* 

* As a proof that Franklin was anciently the common 
name of an order or rank in England? see Judge Forte- 
scue, jbelaudibtia legum jingHa^ written about the year 
1413, in which is the following passage^ to shew that 
good juries might easily be formed in any part ot £ng- 
knd* 

" Regio etiam illd, ita respersa resertaque est /roA»' 
*'^ sAsoribua terrarum et agrorum, quod in ea, villula tarn 
^Vparva reperiri non poterit; in qua noB est fnilesi rami'- 



This petty estate would not have sufficed for their 
subsistance, had they net added the trade of black** 
tmith, which was perpetuated in the family down 
to my uncle's time^ the eldest son having been uni« 
formly brought up to this employment : a custom 
which both he and my father observed with-respect 
to their eldest sons. 

In the researches I made at Eaton, I fouild^ no* 
account of theij^ births, marriages, and deaths, ear-^ 
lierthan the year 1555 ; the parish register notex*- 
tending farther back than that period. This register 
informed me, that I was the youngest son of the 
youngest branch of the fanfiily, counting five gene- 
rations. My grandfather, Thomas, who was born 

^ ger V€lpater-&milia8^ qualis ibidem franklin vulgarl- 
*^ tur nuncupatur, magnis ditatus possessionibust nee 
<( non libere, tenentes et aiii vaUcti plurinaiy suis pa- 
^ triraoniis sufficienteS) ad faciendum juratam, in for- 
<* ma pradnotata.** 

<' Moreover, the same country is filled and so replen- 
^ ished with;land menne, that therein so small a thope 
<< cannot be found wherein dwelleth not n knight, an 
^ esquire j or such a housholder as is there commonly 
*< called a franklin, enriched with great possessions ; 
^ and also other freeholders and many yeonien, able 
<^ for their livelihoods to make a jury in form afore^ 
* mentioned." Old Trakslatjow* 

Chaucer too calls his country gentleman a Franklin^ 
^ndy after describing his good housekeeper^ thus cIhk 
^^lerises him : 

This worthy Franklin bore a purse of silk) 
FixM to his girdle, whke as morning mHk* 
Knight of the shire, first justice at th' assizei 
To help the poor, the doid>(ful to adviso* 
In idl employments, generous ; just he prov'ili 
Reaown'd Smt coot tesy^ by ail belov'd^ 
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iti 1598) Uving at Eatoi> till he was too old to conti- 
nue his trade, when he retired to Banbury in Ox- 
fordshire, where his son John who was a dyer^ re- 
sided, and with whom my father was apprenticed. 
He died, and was buried there : we saw his monu* 
mentinl758* His eldest son lived in the family 
house at Eaton, which he bequeathed, with the land 
belonging to it, to his only daughter ; who in concert 
with her husband, Mr. Fisher of Wellingborough, 
aftcrwar^^s sold k to Mr. Ested, the present propria 
cior. 

My ^andfather had four surviving sons, Tho« 
mas, John^ Benjamin, and Josias. I sliall give you 
such particulars of them as my memory will furnish, 
not having my papers here, in which you will find a 
more minute account, if they are not lost during^ 
my absence. 

Thomas had learned the trade of a blacksmith 
under his father ; but possessing a p^od natural un« 
derstanding, he improved it by stuay, at the solicit 
tation of a gentleman of the name of Palmer, who 
was at that time the |)rincipal inhabitant of the vtU 
lage, and who encouraged in like manner all ray 
uncles to improve their minds. Thomas thus ren- 
dered himself competent to the functions of a coun* 
try attorney ; soon became an essential personage 
in the affairs of the village ; and was one of th# 
chief movers of every public enterprise, as v/ell re- 
lative to the county as the town of Northampton* 
A variety of remarkable incidents were told of him 
at Eaton. After enjoying the esteem and patro- 
nage of Lord Halifax, he died January^ 6, 1702^ 
precisely four years before I was born. The reci- 
tal that was made us of his life and character, by 
some aged persons of the village, struck you, I re^ 
member, as extraordinarj', from its aualo^^- to v;bi9ii^ 
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you know of myself. " Had he died,"" jsaid you^* 
^^ just four years later^ one might have supposed a - 
transmigration of sotils." 

John, to the best of my belief, was brought up to 
the trade of a wool-dyer. 

Benjamin served his apprenticeship in London 
to a silk-dyer. He was an industrious man : I re- 
member him well ; for, while 1 was acbild,he join^ 
ed my father at Boston, and lived for some years in 
the house with us. A particular affection ^had al- 
ways subsisted between my father and him ; and I 
was his godson. He arrived to a great age. He 
left behind him two quarto volumes of poems in 
manuscript, consisting of little fugitive pieces ad- 
dressed to his friends. He had inyented a short 
hand^ which he taught me, but having never made 
use of it, I have now forgotten it. He was a man 
of piety, and a constant attendant on the best preach- 
ers, whose sermons he took a pleasure in writing 
down according to the expeditory method he had 
devised. Many volumes were thus collected by . 
him. He was also extremely fond of politics, too 
much so perhaps for his situation. I lately, found 
in London a collection which he had made of all 
the principal pamphlets relative to public af- 
fairs, from the year 1641 to 1717. Many volumes 
^e watiting, as appears by the series of numbers ; 
but there still remain eight in folio, and twenty- 
foiu* in quarto and octavo. The collection had fal- • 
len into the hands of a second-hand bookseller, 
who knowing me by having sold me some books, 
brought it to me. My uncle, it seems, had left it 
Dehind him on his departure for America about fi£- 
ty years ago. I found various notes of his writing 
in the margins. His grandson, Samuel, is now liv** 
ing at Boston* 
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T)ur liumble family had early embraced the Re- 
formation* They remained faithfully attached du- 
ring the reign of Queen Mary, w hen they were in 
danger of being molested on account of their zeal 
against popery. They had an English Bible, and 
to conceal it the more securely, they conceived the 
project of fastening it open, with packthreads a- 
cross the leaves, on the inside of the lid of a close- 
6tooL When my great grandfather wished to re ad 
to the family, he reverved the lid of the close-stool 
irpon his knees, and passed the: leaves from one 
side to the other, wh»ch were held down on each by 
the pack-thread. One of the children was station- 
ed at the door, to give notice if he saw the proctor 
(an officer of die spiritual court) make his appear- 
ance: in that case the lid was restored to its place, 
with the Bible concealed under it as before. I had 
this anecdote from my uncle Benjamin. 

TTie whole family preserved its attachment to 
the church of England till towards the close of the 
reign of Charles 11. when certain ministers who 
had been ejected as non-copformists, having held 
conventicles in Northamptonshire, they were join- 
ed by Benjamin and Josias, who adhered to them 
ever after. The rest of the family continued in the 
episcopal church. 

My father, Josias, married early in life. He 
went with his wife and three children to New Eng- 
land, about the year 1682. Conventicles being a^t 
that time prohibited by law, and frr^quently dis- 
turbed, some considerable persons of his acquaint- 
ance determin»::d to go to America, where they 
hoped to enjoy the free exercise of their religion, 
an J my fjthe r was prevailed on to accomnanv thrm. 

Mv ftth^r had also by the same wife four chil- 
drnn horn in AtnerKa, yn i tc n othexs Vvv "ai %vrv.o\s.^ 
wife, makh^i^ -ii; j!1 scvi.nteeii% 1 xv,\xi^vk:i^-^^'t Vi 
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have seen diirteen seated together at his <able, ivho 
all arrived to the years of maturity, & were married. 
I was the last of the sons, and the youngest child 
excepting two daughters. I was born at Boston in 
New-England. My mother the second wife, was 
Abiah Folger, daughter of Peter Folger, one of 
tlie first colonists of Nt:w-£ngland, of whom Cot- 
ton Mathers makes honorable mention, in the Ec- 
clesiastical History of that province, as ^' </ piaus 
and learned Englishman^'* if I rightly recollect his 
expressions. I have been told of his having writ- 
ten a variety of little pieces ; but there appears to 
be only one in print, which I met with many years 
ago. It was published in the year 1675, and is in 
familiar verse, agreeably to the taste of the times 
and the country. The author addresses himself to 
the governors for the time being, speaks for liberty 
of conscience, and in £avor of the anabaptists, qua- 
kers, and other sectaries, who had suffered perse- 
tutioQ. To this persecution he attributes the wars 
with the natives, and other calamities which afflict* 
ed the country, regarding them as the judgments of 
<^od in punishment of so odious an offence, and he 
exhorts the government to the repeal of laws so 
contrary to charity. The poem appeared to be 
written with a manly freedom and a pleasing sim- 
plicity* I recollect the six concluding lines, though 
I have forgotten the order of words of the two fir»t ^ 
the sense of which was, that his censures were dic- 
tated by benevolence, and that, of consequence, he 
wished to be known as the author ; because said Joe, 
I hate from my very soul dissimulation < 

rrom Sherburne,* where I dwell) 

I therefore put my name, 
Tour friend) who means you wdl, 

Peter Foloeh. 
* Town in the Island of Nazuuckt^t. 
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My brothers*were all put apprentices to different 
trades* With respect to myself, I was sent, at the 
age of eight years, to a grammar school* My fa- 
ther destined me for the church ; and already re- 
garded nfie as the chaplain of the family. The 
promptitude with which from my infancy I had 
learned to read, for 1 do not remember to have been 
ever without this acquirement, and the encourage- 
ment of his friends, who assured him that I should 
one day certainly become a man of letters, con- 
firmed him in this design* My uncle Benjamin 
approved also of the scheme, and promised to give 
me all his volumes of sermons, written, as I have 
said, in the short-hand of his mvention, if I would 
take the pains to learn it* 

I remained however scarcely a year at grammar 
school, although, in this short interval, I had risen 
from the middle to the head of my class, from 
thence to the class immediately above, and was to 
pnss, at the end of the year, to the one next in or- 
der* But my father, burthened with a numerous 
family, found that he was incapable, without sub- 
jecting himself to difficulties, of providing for the 
expence of a collegiate education ; and considering 
betndes, as I heard him saj to his friends, that per* 
sons «o. educated were often poorly provided for, 
he renounced his first intentions, took me from the 
grammar school, and sent me to a school for writ- 
ting and' arithmetic, kept by a Mr* George Brown- 
wel, who was a skilful master, and succeeded very 
well in his profession by employing gentle means 
bnly, and such as were calculated to encourage his 
scjbelars. Under him I soon acquired an excellent 
hand -; but I failed in arithmetic, and made therein 
ho sort of progress. 

At ten years of dge I was called home to asaift 

B 
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my father in his occupation, which was that of soap 
boiler.and tallow-chandler ; a business to which he 
had served no apprenticeship, but which he embrac- 
ed on his arrival in New-England, because he found 
his own, that of a dyer, in too little request to ena- 
ble him to maintain his family* I was according- 
ly employed in cutting the wicks, filling the moulds, 
taking care oithe shop, carrying messages, &c« 

This business dispLased me, and 1 felt a strong 
inclination for a sea life ; but my father set his face 
against it. The vicinity of the water, however, 
gave me frequent opportunities of venturing myself 
both upon and within it, and 1 .soon acquired the 
art of swimming and of managing a boat. — When 
embarked with oiher children, the helm was com- 
monly depated to me, particularly on difHcult occa- 
sions ; and, in every othet project, I was almost al- 
ways the leader of the troop, whom I sometimes in- 
volved in embarrassments* I shall give an instance of 
this whiv-h demonstrates an early disposition of mind 
for public enterprizes, though the one in question 
was not conducted by justice. 

The raiil-pond was terminated on one side by a 
marsh, upon the borders of which we were accus- 
tomed ro take our stand, at high water to angle for 
s.muU fish* By dint of walking, we had converted 
the place into a perfect quagmire. My proposal 
was to ereit a whyrf that should afford us firm foot- 
ing ; and I pointed out to my companions a large 
h/up ot stonej^, intended for the building a new 
ht;.is»^ near rhe marsh, and which were well adapted 
for O'jr purpose. Accordingly, when the workmen 
retired i i the evening, I assembled anumber of my 
p';a\ fallows, ami by laboring » diligently, like ants, 
S(^)meit nes four of us nnititiij our strength to carry 
a single stoac, we removed tht^m all, and construct- 
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cd our little quay. The workmen were surprised 
the next morning at not finding their stones, which 
hiul been conveyed to our wharf. Enquiries were 
made respecting the authors of this conveyance ; 
we were discovered ; complaints were exhibited, 
against us ; many of us underwent correction on 
the part of our parents ; and though I strenuously 
defended the utility of the work, my father at length 
convinced me, that nothing which was not strictly 
honest could be useful. 

It will not, perhaps, be uninteresting to you to 
know what sort of a man my father was. He had 
an excellent constitution, was of a middle size, but 
well made and strong, and extremely active in what- 
ever he undertook. He designed with a degree of 
neatness, and knew a little of music. His voice was 
sonorous and agreeable ; so that when he sung a 
psalm or hymn with accompaniment of his violin, as 
was his frequent practice in an evening when the 
labors of the day were finished, it was truly delight- 
ful to her him. He was versed also in mechanics, 
and could upon occasion, use the tools of a variety 
of trades. But his greatest excellence was a sound 
understanding and solid judgment in matters of pra* 
dence, both in public and private life. In the for- 
mer indeed he never engaged, because his nume- 
rous family and the mediocrity of his fortune, kept ' 
him unremittingly employed in the duties of his 
profession. But I very well remember that the 
leading men of the place used frequently to come 
and ask his advice respecting affairs of the town, cr 
-of the church to which he belonged, and that they 
paid much deference to his opinion. Individuals 
were also in the habit of consulting him in their pri- 
vate affairs, and he was often chosen arbiter between 
Goatending parties. 
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He was fond of having at his table, as often as 
possible, some friends or well informed neighbors 
capable of rational conversation, and he was always 
cartful to introduce useful or ingenious topics of 
discourse, which might tend to form the minds of 
his children. By this means he early attracted our 
attention to what was just, prudent, and beneficial 
in the conduct of life. He never talked of the meats 
•which appeared upon the table, never discussed 
whether they were well or ill dressed, of a good or 
a bad flavour, high-seasoned or otherwise, prefera- 
ble or inferior to this or that dish of a similar kind* 
Thus accustomed, from my infancy, to the utmost 
inattention as to these objects, I have always been 
perfectly regardless of what kind of food was before 
xne ; and 1 pay so little attention to it even now, that 
it would be a hard matter for me to recollect, a few 
.hours after I had dined, of ^hat my dinner had con- 
sisted* When travelling I have particularly ex- 
perienced the advantage of this habit ; for it has 
often happened to me to be in company with per- 
sons, who, having a more delicate, because a more 
exercised taste, have suffered in many cases consid^. 
erable inconvenience ; while as to myself I have 
had nothing to desire* 

My mother was likewise possessed of an excel- 
lent constitution* She suckled all her ten children, 
and I never heard either her or my father complain 
of any other disorder than that of which they died : 
my father at the age of eighty -seven, and my mo- 
ther at eighty-five* They are buried together at 
Boston, where a few years ago, I placed a marble 
over their grave, with this inscription : 

" Here lie 
** JosiAs Franklin and Abiah his wife i They 
" lived together with reciprocal affection for fii'ty- 
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' ** nine years ; and without private fortune, without 

- " lucrative employment, by assiduous labor and 
** honest industry, decently supported a numerous 
** family, and educated, with success, thirteen chil- 
*^ dren, and seven grand- children. Let this exam* 
** pie, reader, encourage thee diligently to dis* 
** charge the duties of thy calling, and to rely on 
** the support of divine providence. 

** He was pious and prudent, 
" She discreet and virtuous. 
" Their youngest son, from a sentiment of filial 
** duty, consecrates this stone 

" To their memory." 
I perceive by my rambling digressions, that I ant 
growing old. But we do not dress for a private 
company a» for a formal ball. This deserves per* 
haps the name of negligence. 

To return. I thus continued employed in my 
father's trade for the space of two years ; that is ta 
say, till I arrived at twelve years of age. About thia 
time my brother John, who had served his appren*% 
ticeship in London, having quitted my father, and 

- being married and settled in business on his own 
account at Rhode Island, I was destined, to all ap- 
pearance, to supply his place, and be a candle-maker 
all my life ; but my dislike of this occupation con* 
tinning, my father was apprehensive, that, if a more 
agreeable one were not offered me, I might play the 
truant and go to sea ; as, to his extreme mortifica* 
tion, my brother Josias had done. He therefore 
took me sometimes to see masons, coopers, brazi* 
ers, joiners, and other mechanics, employed at their 
work ; in order to discover the bent of my inclina* 
tion, and fix it if he could upon some occupation^ 
that might retain me on shore. I have since ia 
consec^uence of these visits, derived uq ^m^\!i ^^"^^ 

B a 
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sure from seeing skilful worknoen handle tht-lr tdols -; 
and it has proved of considerable benefit to have 
acquired tht^reby sufficient knowledge to be abltr to 
make little things for myself, when I have had no 
mechanic at hand, and to construct small machines 
for my experiments, while the idea I have conceiv- 
ed has been fresh and strongly impressed in my 
imagination. 

My father at length decided that I should be a cut- 
ler, and 1 wa^ placed for some days upon trial with 
my cousin Samuel, son of mv uncle Benjamin, who 
had learned this trade in London, and had establish- 
ed himself at Boston. But the premium he re- 
quired for my apprenticeship displeasing my father, 
1 was recalled home. 

From my earliest years I had been passionately 
fond of reading, and I laid out in books all the little 
money I could procure. I was particularly pleased 
with accounts of voyages. My first acquisition 
■was Bunyan's collection in small separate volumes. 
These I afterwards sold in order to buy an historical 
collection by R. Burton, which consisted of small 
cheap volumes, amounting in all to about forty or 
fifty. My father's little library was principally 
made up of books of practical and polemical theo^ 
logy. I read the greatest part of them. I have 
since often regretted, that at a time when I had so 
great a thirst for knowledge, more eligible books 
had not fallen into my hands, as it was then a point 
decided that I should not be educated for the church. 
Inhere was also among my fath:»r's books Plutarch's 
Lives, in which I read continually, and I still re- 
garded as advantageously employed the time I de- 
voted to them. I found besides a work of De Foe's, 
entitled, an essay on Project*, from which, perhaps, 
I derived impressions that have since infiUwenced 
^Mome of the principsLl events of my \vk» 
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My inclination for books at last determined my 
father to make me a printer, though he had already 
a son in that profession. My brother had returned 
from £ngland in 1717, with a press and types, in' 
•order to <fstablish a printing office at Boston. This 
business pleased me much belter than that of my 
father, though I had still a predilection for the st a. 
1 1o prevent the efftcts which might result from this 
inclination, my father was impatient to see me en- 
gaged with my brother. I held back for some 
time ; at length Ivoweyer I stiffered myself to be 
persuaded, and signed m) indentures, being then 
only twelve years of age. It was agreed that I 
should serve as an apprentice to the age of iwent>> 
one, and sould receive journeyman's wagLS only 
during the last year. 

In a very short time I made great proficiency in 
this business, and became very serviceable to my 
brother. I had now an opportunity of procuring 
better books. The acquaintance I necessarily form- 
ed with booksellers' apprentices, enabled me to bor- 
row a volume now and then, which I never failed 
to return puiiptually and without injury. How of- 
ten has it happened to me to pass the greater part 
of the night in reading by my bed-side, when the 
book had been lent me in the evening, and was to 
be returned the next morning, lest it might be 
missed or wanted. 

At length, Mr. Matthew Adams, an ingenious 
tradesman, who had a handsome collection of books, 
and who frequented our printing-office, took notice 
of me. He invited me to see his library, and had 
tne goodness to lend me any books I was desirous 
of reading. I then took a strange fancy for poetry, 
and composed several little pieces. My brother, 
diinking he might find his uccouui Ww^^w^^v^x^"^^ 
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ttie, and engaged me to write Itivo ballads. One, 
called the Light-House Tragedy, contained an ac« 
count of the shipwreck of captain Worthilake and 
and his two daughters ; the other was a sailor's 
song on the capture of the noted pirate called Teach 
or Black-beard* They were wretched verses in 
point of style, mere blind-men's ditties. Whea 
printed, he dispatched me about the town to sell 
them. The first had a prodigious run, because the 
event was recent, and had made a great noise. 

My vanity was flattered by this success ; but my 
father checked my exultation, by ridiculing my pro- 
ductions, and telling me that versifiers were always 
poor. I thus escaped the misfortune of being, pro- 
bably, a very wretthed poet. But as the faculty ef "j 
writing prose has been of great service to me in the 
course of my life, and principally contributed to 
my advancement, I shall relate by what means, sit-* 
uated as I was, I acquired the small skill I may 
possess in that way. 

There was in the town another young man, a 
great lover of books, of the name of John Collins, 
with whom I was intimately connected. We fre- 
quently engaged in dispute, and were indeed so 
f md of argumentation, that nothing was so agreea- 
ble to Us as a war of words. This contentious 
temper, I would observe by the bye, is in danger 
of becoming a very bad habit, and frequently ren- 
ders a man\s company insupportable, as being no 
otherwise capable of indulgence than by indiscrimi- 
nate contradiction. Independently of this acrimony 
and discord it introduces into conversation, it i» 
ofien productive of dislike, and even hatred, be» 
tween persons to whom friendship is indispensably 
n. cessarv. I acquired it by reading, while I lived 
with my father, books of religious ^outrovcrsyt t 
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have since remarked that men of sense seldom fall 
into this error ; lawyers, fellows of universities, 
and persons of every profession educated at Edin- 
burgh, excepted. 

Collins and I fell one day into an argument rela- 
tive to the education of women ; namely, whether 
it were proper to instruct them in the sciences, and 
whether they were conipetent to the study. Collins 
supported the negative, and affirmed (hat the task 
. was beyond their capacity. I maintained the oppo* 
site opinion, a little perhaps for the pleasure of dis- 
puting. He was naturally more eloquent than I ; 
words flowed copiously from his lips; and fre- 
quently I thought myself vanquished, more by his 
-volubility than by the force of his arguments. We 
"^ separated without coming to an agreement upon 
this point ; and as we were not to see each other 
again for some time, I committed my thoughts to 
paper, made a fair copy, and sent it him. He an- 
swered, and I replied. Three or four letters had 
.been written by each, when my father chanced to 
light upon my papers and read them. Without en- 
tering into the merits of the cause, he embraced the 
opportunitv of speaking to me upon the manner of 
writing. He observed that though I had the ad- 
vantage of my adversary in correct spelling and 
-pointing, which I owed to my occupation, 1 was 
greatly his inferior in elegance of expression, in ar- 
rangement, and perspicuity. Of this he convinced 
me by several examples- I felt the justice of his 
remarks, became more attentive to language, and 
resolved to make every effort to improve my style. 
Amidst these resolves, an odd volume of the Spec-* 
tator fell into my hands. This was a publication I 
had never seen. I bought the volume, and read it 
again and again. I was enchanted w\il\ \l^ vVv.o>iL'^x. 
the style excclleot^ and wished it Nvet^ mtiVj ^c^v*<x 
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to imitate it. With this view I selected some of 
the papers, made short summaries of the sense of 
each period, and put them for a few days aside. I 
then, without looking at the book, endeavored to 
restore the essays to their true form, and to express 
each thought at length, as it was in the original|« 
employing the most appropriate words that occur- 
red to my mind. I afterwards compared my Spec- 
tator with the original ; I perceived some faults, 
which I corrected : but I found that I wanted a 
fund of wordS) if I may so express myself, and a- 
facility of recollecting and employing them, which 
I thought i should by that time have acquired, had 
I continued to make verses. The continual need 
of words of the same meaning, but of different 
lengths for the measure, or of different sounds for 
the rhyme, would have obliged me to seek for a va- 
riety of svnonvmes, and have rendered me master 
of them. From this belief, I took some of the tales 
of the Spectator, and turned them into verse ; and 
after a time, when I had sufficiently forgotten them, 
I again converted them into prose. 

Sometimes also I mingled all my summaries to- 
gether ; and a few weeks after, endeavored to ar« 
range them in the best order, before I attempted to 
form the periods and complete the essays. This 
I did with a view of acquiring method in the ar- 
rangement of my thoughts. On comparing after- 
wards my performance with the original, many 
faults were apparent, which I corrected ; but I had 
sometimes the satisfaction to think, that, in certain 
particulars of little importance I had been fortunate 
enough to improve the order of thought or the 
style ; and this encouraged me to hope that I should 
succeed, in time, in writing the Knglish language, 
which was one of the great objects of my ambition. 

The time whidi I devoted to these exercises^ 
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and to readings was the evening after my day's la- 
bor was finished, the morning before it began, and 
Sundays when I could escape attencUng divine ser- 
vice. While I lived with mv father, he had insist- 
ed on my punctual attendance on public wor- 
ship, and I still indeed considered it as a dutv, but 
a duty which I thought I had no time to practise. 

When about sixteen years of age, a work of 1 ry- 
on fell into my hands, in which he recommends ve- 
getable diet. I determined to observe it. My 
brother, oeing a bachelor, did not keep house, but 
boarded with his apprentices in a neighboring fa- 
mily. My refusing to eat animal food was found 
inconvenient, and I was often scolded for my singu- 
larity. I attended to the mode in which Tiyon pre- 
pared Bome of his dishes, particularly how to boil 
potatoes and rice, and make hasty puddings. I 
then said to my broihi-r, that if he would allow me 
per week half what he paid for my board, I would 
undertake to maintain myself. The offer was in- 
stantly embraced, and I soon found that of what he 
gave me I was able to save ! alf. This was a new 
fund for the purchase of books ; and other advan. 
tages resulted to me from the plan. When my 
brother and his workmen left the printing house 
to go to dinner, I remained behind ; and dispatch- 
ing my frugal meal, which frequently consisted of 
a biscuit onlv, or a slice of bread and a bunch of 
raisins, or a bun from the pastry cook's, with a 
glass of water, I had the rest of the time till their re- 
turn, forstuily ; and my progress therein was propor- 
tioned to that clearness of ideas, and quickness of 
conception, which are the fruit of temperance in ' 
eating and drinking. 

It was about this period that, having on^ day 
been put to th^• blush for my igt\or'AT\ee \tv \^^ 's^xV 
of calcidatioD, which I had twic^ iwX^dk x^ \^^\^ 
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while at school, I took Cocker's Treatise of Arith- 
metic, and uei^t through it by m} self with the ut- 
most ease. I also read a book of navigation by 
Svrllcr and Sturmy, and made myself master of the 
little gtonietf) it contains, but I never proceeded 
fi^r in this science. Nearly at the same time I read 

^Lockf on the Human understanding, and the Art 
oi 1 hinking by Messrs. du Port Ro} al. 

While laboring to form and improve my style, I 
met with an English Grammar, which I bt lieve 
wa« Greenwood's, having at the end of it two little 
essays on rjictoric and logic. In the latter I found 
a model of disputation after the manner of Sovraies.' 
Shordy after I procured Xenophon's work, entitltr d, 
Memorable Things of Socrates, in which are vari- 
ous examples of the same method. Charmed to a 
degree of enthusiasm with this mode of disputing, 
I adopted it, and renouncing blunt contradiction, 
and direct and positive argument, I assumed the 
charact'^r of a humble questioner. The perusal of 
Shaftsbury and Collins had made me a sceptic ; and 
being previousiy so as to many doctrines of Chris- 
tianitv ,1 found Socrates's method to be both the 
safest for myself, as well as the most embarrassing 
to those against whom I emplo} ed it. It soon af- 
forded me singular pleasure ; I incessantly practiced 
it ; and became very adroit in obtaining, even from 
persons of superior tmderstanding, concessions of 
which they did not foresee the consequences.— 
Thus I involved them in difficultices from which 
they were unable to extricate themselves, and some- 
times obtained victories, which neither my cause 
nor mv arguments merited. 

This method I continued to employ for some 
years ; but I afterwards abimdoned it by degrees, 
retaininc only the habit of expressing myself with 

modest dMdcnct^P 9Xid never m.ildBgu^^^ >Ntvfia I 
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alfmneed atiy imposition i^hich might be Gontrareittdt 
of the words certainly^ tmdtoudtedlyy or any others that 
might give the appearance of being obbtiiuitcly attached^ 
to my opinion* I rather said, I imagine, I suppose^ or 
it appears tome thai such a thing is so or 8o> for such 
and such reasons ; or it is so, if I am not mistaken. Thir 
habit has, I think) been of considerable athrantage to mcy 
when I have had occasion to impress my opinion on the 
minds of others, and persuade them to the adoption of 
the measures I hcid suggested* And since the chief 
ehds of conversation are, to inform or to be pformed, to 
please or to persuade, 1 coiild wish that intelligent and-^ 
well-meaning men would not themselves diminish 
the powers they possess of being useful by a positive 
and presumptuous manner of expressing themsdveSf 
which scarc.tly ever fails to disgust the hearer, and ia 
only calculated to excite op[X)sition, and defeat every 
purpose; for which the faculty of speech has been be- 
stowed upon man. In short, if you wish to inform, a 
positive and doginatical manner of advancing your opi- 
nion may provuke contiadiction, and prevent your be- 
ing heard with attention. On the other hand» if, with 
'a desire of being informed, and of benefiting by the 
knowledge of others, you express yourself as being 
strongly attached to your opinictfis, modest and sensible 
men^ who do not love disputation, will leave you in tran- 
quil possession of your errors. By followiiig such a 
method, you can rarely hope to please your auditors, 
conciliate their good- will, or work conviction on those 
wJiom you may be desirous of gaining over to your 
views* 

Pope judiciously observes, 

Meli must be taught as if you taught them not^ 
And things unknown propos'd as things forgot* 

And in the same poem he afterwards advises us, 

To speak} tho* sure j with seeming diffidence* 
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He might have added to these lines, one that he has 
coupled elsewhere, iu my opinion with less propriety. 
It is this : 

For want of modesty is want of sense. 

Ifyouaskwrhy I say with leas firo/iriety^ 1 must givt 
you the two lines together : 

Immodest words admit of no defence^ 
^ For want of decency is want of sense* 

Now want of sense, when a man has the misfortune to 
be s6 circumstanced, is it not a kind of excuse for want 
of modesty? And would hot the verses have been more 
accurate, if they had been constructed thus : 

Immodest words admit but tfda defence^ 
That want of decency is want of sense* 

But I leave the decision of this to better judges than 
myself. 

In 1720, or 1721, my brother began to print a new 
{>iiblia4>aper. It was tlie second that made \\jk appear- 
ance in America, and was entitled the J\/ew^ England 
CouranU The only one that existed before was the 
Boston JSTew Letter. Some of his friends, I remembery 
"Would have dissuaded him from this undertaking, as a 
thing that was not likely to succeed ; a single newspa* 
per being, in their opinion, sufficient for all America. 
At present, however, in 1777, there are no less than 
twenty-five* But he carried his project into execution^ 
and I was employed in distributing the copies to his 
customers, after having assisted in composing and work* 
ing them off* 

Among his friends he had a number of literary cha- 
racters, who as an amusement, wrote short essays for 
the paper, which gave it reputation and increased its 
sale* These gentlemen came frequently to our house. 
I heard the conversation that passed, and the accounts 
they gave of the fkvorable reception of their writings 
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\rith the public. I was tempted to try my hand among 
thcni ; but, being btill a child as it were^ 1 was tearful 
that my brother might be unwilling to print in his pa- 
per any pcrtbrmance of which he>houki know me to 
be the author. I therefore contrived to disguise my 
hand^ and having written an anonymous piece, I placeci 
it at night under the door of the printing-house, wher^ 
it was found the next morning* My brother communi- 
cated it to his friends, when they came as usual to see 
him, who read it, commented uix)n it within my 
hearing, and 1 had the exquisite pleasure to. hnd 
that it met with their approbation, and that in the 
"Various conjectures they had made respecting, the 
^au.hor, no one was mentioned who did not enjoy 
a hi^h reputation in the country for talents and 
genius. 1 now supposed myself fortunate in my 
JDd^es, and began to suspect that they were 'not such 
excellent Myritersas 1 had huherto supposed them. 13e 
that as it may, encouraged by this little adventure, I 
wrote and sent to the press, in the same way, many o- 
ther pieces, which were equally approved ; keeping the 
secret till my slender stock of information and know-, 
ledge for such perfornuinces was pretty completely ex- 
hausted, when I made myself known. 

My brother, upon this discovery, beo^an to entertain a 
little more respect for me ; but he still regarded him- 
self as my master, and treated me like an apprentice. 
He thought himself entitled to the same service from me 
as any other person. On the contrary, I conceived 
that, in many instances, he was too rigorous, and that> 
on the part of a brother, I had a right to expect greater 
indulgence. Our disputes were frequently brought be- 
fore my'father; and either my brother was generally 
in the vvrong, or I was better pleader of the two, for 
judgment was commonly given in my favor. But my 
brother was passionate, and often had recourse to blows ; 
a circumstance which i took in very ill part. This se- 
Tere and tyrannical treatment contriDuted, I believe j tp 
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impriat 4m my mind that aversion to arbitrary power» 
Which duriiignif whole life i have ever preserved. Mf 
apprenticeship became iubupportdbie to me^ and I con- 
tinually sighed for an opportunity oi shortening it^whicli 
^l length unexpectedly offered* 

An article (i)serted in our paper upon some political 
subject which I have now forgotten, gave offence to the 
Assembly. My brother was taken into custody, cen- 
sured, aiKl ordei'ed into confinement for a month, be- , 
causey as I presume, he would not discover the author* 
I was also taken up, and examined before the council ; 
.'but, though 1 gave them no satibf action, they contented 
themselves with reprimanding, and then dismissed me^ 
considering me probably as bound, in quality of ap- 
prentice, to keep my master's seci^ets. 

The imprisonment of my brother kindled my resent- 
xaent, notwithstanding our private quarrels. During its 
continuance the management of the paper was entrust- 
ed to me, and I was bold enough to insert some pas- 
querades against the governQrs ; which highly pleased 
my brother, while others began to look upon me iu aB 
mnfavorable point of view, considering me as a young 
wit inclined to satire and lampoon. ^ ^ 

My brother's enlargement was accompanied with al^ 
Arbitrary order from the assembly, " That J^ies Frank* 
*^lin should no longer print the newspaper, entitled the 
•' New England Courant." Tn this* conjuncture, we 
held a consultation of our friends at the printing-otlicei 
in order to determine what was proper to be done.-— 
Some proposed to evade the order, by changing the 
name of the paper: but my brother foreseeing iucon- 
veniences that would ^result from this step, thought' it 
l^ett'^r that it should in future be printed in the name of 
Benjamin Franklin ; and to avoid the censure of the 
assembly, who might charge' him with still printing the 
paper himself, under the name of his apprentice, it was 
resolved that my old indentures should be given up to 
me, with a full diid entire aischarge vvruten ou the back^ 
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'it\ order to be produced upon an emergency ; but that> 
t«. secure to my brother the benefit of my service, I 
should sign a new contract, which should be kept se«* 
cret during the remainijig part of the term.^ This was 
a very shallow arrangement. It was, however, carried 
into immediate execution, and the paper continued, in 
consequence, to make its appearance for some months 
in my name. At length a new difference arising be- 
tween my brother and me, I ventured to take advantage 
of my liberty, presuming that he would not dare to pro- 
duce the new contract. It "was undoubtedly dishonora- 
ble to avail myself of this circumstance, and I reckon 
this action as one of the iirist errors of my life ; but I 
was little capable of estimating it at its true value, em- 
bittered as my mind had been by the recollection of the 
b!ows I had received. Exclusively of his passionate 
treatment of iTie, my brother was by no means. a maa 
of ai> ill temper, and perhaps my manners had too 
much of impertinence not to afford it a very natural 
pretext. - , . 

When he knew that it was my determination to quit 
him, he wished to prevent my finding employment - 
elsewhere. He went to all the printing-offices in the 
town, and prejudiced the masters against me ; who ac- 
cordingly refused to employ me. The idea then sug- 
gested itself to me of going to New- York, the nearest 
town in which there was a printing-office. Farther re- 
flection confirmed me in the design of leaving Bostony 
where I had already rendered myself an object of sus- 
picion to the governing party. It was probable, frooi 
the arbitrary proceedings of the assembly in the affiiir 
of my brother, thut, by remaining> I should soon have 
been exposed to difficulties ; which 1 hadHhe greaier 
reason to apprehend) as, from my indiscreet disputes 
upon the subjects of religion, I begun to be regardedg 
by the pious souls, with horror, either as an^apostate or 
an atheist. I came therefore to a resolution ; but my 
father^ iu thii> inbt^nce, siding with my biotiiery 1 ^v^ 
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ftume?! that if I attem;>ted to denart openlv, m«i^iTre« 
would J)/ taken to prevent me. My friend Collins un* 
dertonk to favor my fli'^ht. He ag;reed for tt\^ passaR:<S 
with the raptahi of a Ncu-York sloop, to whom he r* p» 
^<>iehttd irif as a yonng man of his acqnain^at ce, wh<i 
had had an aifair with a fnrl of bad character, whoso 
j^rents wished to compel me to marry her, and that of 
co^sequ nee I could neither make my appearance noir 
go off publicly. I hold part of my books to procure a) 
«mall sum of mont- y, and went privatek on board the 
sKkop* By favor of a j>'ood wind, I found myself ii» 
tliH-e^" days at New -York, nearly three hundred miles 
fiom my home, at the a^e only of seventeen years^ 
"wiihont knowini^ ati in-iividua1 in the place^ and walv 
very little money in my pocket. 

The inclination I had felt for a seafarin?: life was en- 
tnely subsided, or I should now have been able to gra- 
tify it ; but having another trade, and believing myself 
to be a tolerable workman, I hesitated not to offL-r my 
eervices to the old Mr. William Bradford, who had^ 
been the first printer in Pennsylvania, but had quitted, 
that province on account of a quarrel with Georjj^e" 
Keith, the governor. He could not give me employ- 
ment himself* having little to do, and already as many 
pirsons as he wanted; but he told me that his son, 
printer at Philadelphia, had lately lost his principal' 
workman, Aquilar Kosc, who was dead, and that if £! 
would go ^thither, he believed he would engage me.— . 
Philadelphia was a hundred miles farther. 1 hesitated 
Hot to embark in a boat i:i order to repair, by the shoi t- 
€st cut of the sea, to \mboy, leaving my trui^k and ef- 
fects to come afer me by the usual and more tedious, 
tonveyance. In crossinc: the Bay we met with a squall, 
which shattered to pieces our rotten sails* prevented us 
fiom entering the Rill, and Mxvf us upon Long-. 
Island* 

Durin'»r thesqual?, a drunken Dutchman, who liko 
myself was a piMk>€i%er lu the bout^ fell into tiic sc^x 
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At the tno'nent that h:^ was sinkinuj, T se'zed Vm^ by 
the i'urc-top, saved him, ami clrevv hin o^i Ixjird. Thi^ 
liiiuicrsion sobered bin u litile, so that he fell aslet- n^ 
afirT having taken fvon his p«x:ket a volu^ne, vvhi<*h be 
fecf jested me to dry. This volume I loiind to be my* 
ekl favorite ^orK, B jnyanS Voy igea, in Dutch, a bea«i- 
liful ijnjjression on iiiic papttr, wiib ropjxjrplate en^r i- 
Tiiigs; adi-esH in which I had n^ver seen it in its ori- 
ginal language. T have since learned that it has b;:;eil' 
U'anslated into almost all the lanajuages of Euroi)e. and 
fiext to the Bible, T am persuaded, it is one of the 
books which has hud the greatest spread. lionest John 
Ui the &rst, that 1 know of, who has mixed narrative 
and dialogue together; a mode of writing very en;v^a- 
gin^ to the reader, who in.tlie most interesting pas* 
sages, finds himself admitted as it were into the com- 
^ny, and present at the conversation. De Foe has 
imitated it with success in his Ro))inson Crusoe, his 
MoU Flanders, and other works; as also has^'Richard- 
oon in his Pamela, &c« 

In approaching the island we found that we had made 
« part of the coast where it was not possibk: to land, oa' 
account of the strong breakers produced by the rockyf 
shore. We cast anchor and veered the cable towards 
the shore. Some men, who stood upon the briiik, hal- 
looed to us, while we. did the same on our part; but 
the wind was so high, and the waves so noisy, thai wo 
could neither of us hear each other. There were some 
cunoes a^xm the bank, and we called out to them, and 
made signs to prevail on them to come and take us up ; 
but either they did not understand us, or they deemed* 
our re<^est impracticable, and withdrew. Night caaie 
on, and, nothing remained for i» but to wait quietly the 
fliubsiding of the wind ; till when we determined, that is^ 
the pilot and I, to sleep if possible. For that, purpose 
vr<; we.it below the hatches with tae Dutchman, \Vho' 
Ihui orouched'with w«kt«r. Tu« S4M biX>iBe over thti 
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boat| and reached us in our retreat, so that we wef^ 
presently as completely drenched as he. 

We had very little repose during the whole night : 
but the wind abating^ the next day, we succeeded in 
reaching Amboy before it was dark, after having passed 
thirty hours without provisions, and with no other drink 
than a bottle of bad rum, the water upon which we 
rowed being salt. ' Tn the evening I went to bed with 
a very violent fever* I had somewhere read that cold 
water, drank plentifully, was a remedy in such cases. 
I followed the prescription, was in a profuse sweat for 
the greater part of the nighty and the fever left me.— 
The next day I crossed the river in a ferry-boat, and 
continued my jou4'ney on foot. I had fifty miles to 
walk^ in order to reach Burlington, where I was told I 
should find passage-boats that would convey me to Phi- 
ladelphia. It rained hard the whQle day, so that I was 
wet to the skia* Finding myself fatigued about noon^- 
I stopped at a paltry inn, where I passed the rest of the 
. day and the whole night, beginning to regret that I had 
quitted my home. 1 made besides so wretched a figure^ 
that I was suspected to be some runaway servant. This 
I discovered by the questions that were asked me ; and I 
felt that I was every moment in danger of being taken 
up as such. The next day, however, 1 continued my 
journey, and arrived in the evening at an inn, eight or 
ten miles fro a fiurlington, that was kept by oac Dr» 
Brnwn. 

This man entered into conversation with me whil * I 
took some ref^e^Mlme^t, and perceiving that I had read 
a little^ he expressed towards me considerable interest 
and friendship. Our acquaiiuance continued duriiig- 
the remainder of his life. I believe him to have been 
what is called an itinerant doctor; for there was no 
town in Enj^^land, or indeed in Europe, of which he 
could not give a particular account. He was neither 
deficient in understa>uiiiig or literature, but he was a 
s»«id infidel i tiud^ some ) ears uftcr^ undertook to tiAvesiy 
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tike Bible ia burlesque verse, as Cotton lias traves- 
tied VirgiL He exhibited, by this means, roaqy 
facts ia a very ludicrous point of view» which 
would give umbrage to weak minds, had his work 
been puolisiied, which it never was. 

I spent the night at his house, and reached Bur« 
lington the next morning. On my arrival, I had 
the mortification to learn that the ordiifery passage 
boats had sailed a little before. This was on a 
Saturday, and there would be no other boat until 
Ae Tuesday following. I returned to the house 
of an old woman in the town who had sold me 
ftome gingerbread to eat on my passage, and I 
asked her advice. She invited me to take up my 
flliode with her till an opportunity offered for me 
to embark. Fatigued with having travelled so 
far on foot, I accepted her, invitation. When she 
understood that I was a printer, she would have 
persuaded me to stay at Burlington; and set up my 
trade : but she was little aware of the capital that' 
would be necessary for such a purpose ! I was 
treated while at her house with true hospitality. 
She gave me, with the utmost good-will, a dinner 
of beef-steaks, and would accept of nothing in re* 
turn but a pint of ale. 

Here I imagined myself to be fixed till the 
Tuesday in the ensuing week ; but walking out in 
the evening by the river side, I saw a boat with a 
aamber of persons in it approach. It was going 
to Philadelphia, and the company took me in. As 
there was no wind, we coald only make way with ' 
our oar;». About midniirht, not perceiving the 
town, some of the company were of opinion that 
we must have passed it, and were unwilling to 
f(i\v any further; the rest not knowing where we 
were, it was resolved that wc stivjulvi &v.oi^% V{ ^ 
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drew towards the shore, entered a creek, and land- 
ed near some old palisades, which served us tor 
fire- wood, it being a cold night in October. Here 
we stayed lill day, when one ol' the company I'ouiid 
the place in which we were to be Cooper's Creek, 
a little above Philadelphia; which in reality we 
perceived the ncK^ment we w'ere out ol the creek. 
We arrived on Sunday about eight or nine o'clock 
in the mornings anu landed on Market-street wharf. 

1 have enieied into the particulars ol* my voyage, 
and I shall in like manner describe my first en« 
trance inio this city, that you may be able to com- 
pare beginnings so little auspicious, with the figure 
I have since made. 

On my arrival at Philadelphia I was in my 
working drr.ss, my best clothes being to come by 
sea. I was covered with dirt ; my pockets were 
filled shirts and stockings ; 1 was unacquainted - 
with a single soul in the place, and knew not where 
to seek for a lodging. Fatigued with walking, 
rowing, and having passed the night without sleep, 
I was extremely hungry, and all my money con« 
sisted of a Dutch doUar, and about a shilling's 
worth of coppers, which I gave to the boatmen for 
my passage. As I had assisted them in rowing, 
thev reiused it at first ; but I insisted on their tak* 
ing it. A man is sometimes more generous when 
he has little, than when he has much money ; pro^ 
bably because, in tlie first case, he is desirous of 
concealing his poverty. 

1 walked towards the top of the street, looking 
eagerly on both sides, till I came to Market-street, 
wl/jre met a child with a loaf of bread. Often had 
I made my dinner on dry bread. I enquired 
where he had bought it, and went straight to the^ 
baker's shop which he pointed out to me* I asked' 
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fbf some biscuits, expecting to lind such as we had 
at Boston ; but they made^ it seems, none of that 
sort at Philadelphia. I then . asked for a three- 
penny loaf. 1 hes made no loaves of that price.— 
Finding myself ignorant of tlic prices, as well as 
of the different kinds of bread, 1 desired him to 
le;t me have three pennx -worth of bread of some 
kind or other. He gave nr,e three large rolls. I 
.was surprized at receiving so much: I took them, 
however, and ha\ ing no room for them in -my pock- 
ets, I walkttd on with a roll under each arm, eating 
the third. In this manner I went through Market- 
street to Fourth-street, and passed the house of 
Mr. Read, the father of my future wife. She was 
standing at the door, observed me, and thought, 
with reason, that I made a very singular and gro- 
tesque appearance. 

I then turned the comer, and went through 

. Chesnut-street, eating my roll all the way ; and 
having made this round, I found myself ao^ain on 
Market-street wharf, near the boat in which I had 
arrived. I stepped into it to take a draught of the 
river water; and finding myself satisfied with my 

• first roll, I gave the other two to a woman and her 
child,' who had come down the river with us in the 
boat, and was waiting to continue her journey. 
Thus refreshed, I regained the street, which was 
now full of well dressed people, all going the. same 
way.' I joined them, and was thus led to a large 
Quakers' meeting-house near the market-place. 
I sat down with the rest, and after looking round me 
for some time, hearing nothing said, and being 
drowsy from my last night^s labor and want of rest, 
I fell into a sound sleep. In this state I continued 
till the assembly dispersed, when one of the con- 
gregatioa had the goodne^iis to wake lue. Thi^ 
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wa8 coDseqCieiitly ihe first house I entered^ orT» 
ivhich I slept, at Philadelphia* ' 

I began again to walk along the street by the 
rivtr side ; and looking attentively in the face of 
every one I met, I at length perceived a youngs 
quaker, whose countenance pleased me. I accost** 
ed him, and begged him to inform me where a 
stranger might fifid a lodging* We were then near 
the sign of the Three Mariners* They receive 
travellers here, said he, but it is not a house that 
bears a good character; if you will go with me, I 
will shew you a better one* He conducted me t» 
the Crooked Billet, in Water-street* There I or- 
dered something for dinner, and during my meal' 
a number of curious questions were put to me ; 
my youth and appearance exciting the suspicion of 
my being a runaway* After dinner my drowsint8»' 
returned, and I threw myself on a bed without 
taking off my clothes, and slept till six o'clock ia 
the evening, when 1 was called to supper* I after- 
wards went to bed at a very early hour, and didL 
not awake till the next morning. 

As soon as I got up I put myself in as decent m' 
trim as I could, and weat to tht* house of Andrew 
Bradford, the printer* I found his father in > he 
shop, whom I had seen at New* York* Having 
travelled on horseback, he had arrivfd at PhiladeU 
phia before oie* He introduced me to his son, who 
received me with civility, and gave me some breaks- 
fasti but told me he1ia<l no occasion for a journey* 
man, having lately procured one* He added, that 
there was another printer ncwlv settled in town, of 
the name of Keimerj who might perhaps employ 
me ; and that in case of a refusal, I should be wel« 
come to lodge at his -honse, and he would give me 
a little work now and then, till bomething butcr 
-should oficr* 
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.The old man oficred to introduce metathe new 
printer. When we were at his house, " Neighbor,'* 
Mud he, ^^ I bring you a yomig man in the printing 
business ; perhaps you may have need of his sei^ 



vices.'* 



Keimer asked me some questions, put a compo- 
sing stick in my hand to see how I could work, and 
then said« that at present he had nothing for me to 
do, but that he should soon be able to employ me. 
At the same time taking old Bradford .for an inha- 
bitant of the town well-disposed towards him, he 
communicated his project to him, and the prospect 
be had of success. Bradford was careful not to 
discover that he was the father of die other printer ; 
and from what Keimer had said, that he hoped 
shortly to be in possession of the greater pait of ^ 
the business of the town, led him by artful ques* 
tions, and by starting some difficulties, to disclose 
all his views^ v^hat his hopes were foundtd upon, 
and how he intended to proceed. I was present, 
and heard it all. I instantly saw that one of the 
two was a cunning old fox, and the other a perfect 
novice. Bradford left me with Keimer, who was 
strangely surprised when I informed him who the 
old man was. 

I found Keimer*s printing materials to consist of 
an old damaged press, and a small cast of worn-out 
English letters, with which he was himself at woik 
upon an elegy on Aquila Rose, whom 1 have men- 
tioned above as an ingenious young man, and of an 
excellent character, highly esteemed in the town, 
secretary to the assembly, and a very tolerable poet. 
K.eimer also made verses, but they were indifferent 
ones. He could not be said to write in verse, for 
his method was to set the lines as they flowed from 
his muse i and as he worked without copy, had 

D 
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but one set of letter-cases, and the elegj^ would pro- 
bably occupy all his type, it was impossible for any 
cne to assist him. I endeavored to put his press in 
order, which he had not yet used, and of which in<i 
deed he understood nothing : and having promised 
to come and work oiF his elegy as soon as it should 
be ready, 1 returned to the house of Bradford, who 
gave me &ome trifle to do for the present, for which 
I had my board and lodging. 

In a few days Keimer sent for me to print off his 
elegy. He had now procured another set of letter- 
cases, and had a pamphlet to reprint, upon which 
he set me to work. 

The two Philadelphia printers appeared destitute 
of every qualification necessary in their profession. 
Bradford had been brought up to it, and was very 
illcrate. Keimer, though he understood a little of 
the business, was merely a compositor, and wholly 
incapable of working at the press. He had been 
one of the French prophets, and knew how to imi- 
tate their supernatural agitations. At the time of 
our first acquaintance he professed no particular re« 
ligion, but a little of all upon occasion. He was to- 
tally ignorant of the world, and a great knave at 
heart, as I had afterwards an opportunity of expe- 
riencing. 

Keimer could not endure ^hat, working with him^ 
I should lodge at Bradford's. He had indeed a 
^ boutte, J'Ui it was unfurnished ; so that he could not 
take aie in. He procured me a lodging at Mr, 
head's, his landlord, whom 1 have already men- 
tioned. My trunk and effects being now arrived^ 
I thought of making in the eyes of Miss Read, a 
more respectable appearance than when chance ex- 
hi^iit<^d me to her view, eating ray roll and wan- 
dering in the streets. 
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From this period I began to contract acquaintance 
with such young people of the town as were fond of 
reading, and spent my evenings with them agreea* 
bly, while at the same time I gained money by my 
industry, and, thanks to my frugality, lived coiv* 
tented. I thus forgot Boston as much as possible^ 
and wished every one to be ignorant of the place of 
tny residence, except my friend Collins, to whom I 
wrote and who kept my secret. 

An incident, however arrived, which 'sent me 
home much sooner than I proposed. I had a bro- 
ther in-law, of the name of Robert Holmes, mas. 
ter of a trading sloop from Boston to Delaware.— 
Being at Newcastle, forty miles below Philadelphia, 
he heard from me, and wrote to inform me of the 
chagrin which my sudden departure occasioned 
my parents, and of the affection which they still en- * 
tertained for me, assuring me that, if I would re- 
turn, every thing should be adjusted to my satis- 
faction ; and he was verv pressing in his entreaties, 
I answered his letter, thanked him for his advice, 
and explained the reasons which had induced me 
to quit Boston with snch force and clearness, that 
he was convined I had been less to blame than h» 
had imagined. 

Sir William Keith, governor of the province, was 
at Newcastle at the time. Captain Holmes being 
by chance in his company when he received my let- 
ter, took occasion to speak of me, and shewed it 
him. The governor read it, and appeared surprized 
vhen he learned my age. He thought me, he said, 
9 young nian of very promising talents, and that, of 
consequence, I ought to be encouraged j that there 
were at Philadelphia none but very ignorant print- 
ers, and that if I were to set up for my self, he had 
DO doubt of my success ; that for his own part, he 
would procure me ^1 the pubVvo V^xx^vwt^^'by '^sA 
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wouW^rctttfcl' tne every other service in T5is power. 
My brother in-law related all this to me afterwards 
at ^Boston ; but I knew nothing of it at the time ; 
when one day Keimer and I being at work together 
Hear the window, we saw the governor and another 
|;entleman, colonel French of Newcastle, handsome* 
fy dressed, cross the street, and made directly for 
our house. We heard them at the door, and Kei- 
mer, believing it to be a visit to himself, went im- 
mediately down ; but the governor enquired for me^ 
^ame up stairs, and ^ith a condescention and polite-^ 
liess to which I had not at all been accustomed^ 
]}aid me many compliments^ desired to be acquain- 
cd with ttie, obligingly reproached me for not hav* 
ing made myself known to him on ihy arrival in 
the town, and wished me to accompany him to a 
tavern, where he and colonel French were going ta 
taste some excellent Madeira wine. 

I was, I c^onfess, soroewhaft surprised, and 'Itei- 
tner appeared thunderstruck. I went however 
%irith tJie govertoor and the colonel to a tav/tm at the 
vomer of Third street, where. While we were drink- 
ing the Madeira, he proposed to me to establish a 
priritrng-hotfse. He srrt forth the probabilities of 
success, and himself and colonel French assured 
me that I should have their protection and influ- 
ence in obtaining the printing of the public papers ojf 
both governments ; and as I appeared to doubt whe- 
ther my father would assist me in this enterprise, Sir 
"William said that he would give me a letter to him, 
in which he would represent the advant^^es of th6^ 
:scheme, in a light which be bad no doubt would 
determine him. It was thus concluded that I would 
return to Boston bv the first vessel, with the letter 
of recommendation from the governor to my father* 
Meanwhile the project was to be kept secret and t 
Continued to work for Keimer as before. 
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The governor sent every now and then to invite 
one to dine with him. I considered this ^s a very 
great honor ; and I was the more sensible of it, as 
he conversed with me in the most affable, familiar, 
and friendly manner imaginable. • 
^ Towards the end of April 1724, a small vessel 
was ready to sail for Boston. I took leave of Kaw 
mer, upon the pretext of going to see my parents. 
The governor gave me a long letter, in which he 
said many flattering things^f me to my father ; and 
strongly recommended the project of my settling 
at Philadelphia, as a thing which could not fail to 
make my fortune. 

Goii^g down the bay we struck on a flat, and ' 
sprung a leak. The weather was very tempestu« 
ous, and we were obliged to pump without interim 
mission ; I took my turn. W-c arrived however 
safe and sound at Boston^ after about a fortnight^ii 
passage^ 

I had been absent seven complete months, and 
iny relations, during that interval, had received n6 
intelligence of me ; my brother-in-law. Holmes^ 
was not yet returned, and had not writtfen about me. 
My unex:pected appearance surprized the family ; * 
but they were all delighted at seeing me again, and^ 
except my brother, welcomed me home. I went 
Co him at the printing-office. I was better dressed 
than I had ever been while in his service : I had 4 
complete siiit of clothes, new and neat, a watch ill 
iny pocket, and my purse was furnished with hear^ 
Ij' five pounds sterling money* He gave me no ye- 
fy civil reception, and having. eyed' me from head 
to foot, resumed his work. 

The workmen asked me with eargerness where 
I had been, wbat sort of a country it was and how t 

tU^dit; £ spoke in the highest terms 6f Philade^ 
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phia» the happy life we led there, and expressed my 
intention of going back again. One of them asking; 
what sort of money we had, I displayed before 
them a handful of silver, which I drew from pock«* 
et« This was' a curiosity to which they were not 
accustomed, paper being the current money at Bos- 
ton. I failed not after this to let them see my watch ; 
and at last, my brother continuing sullen and out of 
humor, I gave them a shilling to drink, and took 
my leave. This visit stung my brother to the soul ; 
for when, shortly after, my mother spoke to him of 
a reconciliation, and a desire to see us upon good 
terms, he told her that I had so insulted him before 
his men that he would never forget or forgive it : iQ 
this, however, he was mistaken. 

The governor's letter appeared to excite in ray 
father some surprise ; but he said little. After 
fiome days, Capt. Holmes being returned, he show- 
ed it him, asking him if he knew Keith, and what 
sort of a man he was : adding, that, in his opinion, 
it proved very little discernment to think of setting 
up a boy in business who for three years to come 
vrould not be of an age to be ranked in the class of 
men. Holmes said every thing he could in favor of 
the scheme ; but my father fir ml v maintained its ab« 
surdity, and at last gave a positive refusal. He 
wrote, however, a civil letter to Sir William, thank- 
ing him for the protection he had so obligingly of- 
fered mt- , but refusing to assist me for the prt- sent^ 
because he thought me too young to be entrusted 
with the conduct of so important an ent*-rprise, and 
which would require so considerable a sum of mo- 
inev. 

My old comrade Collins, who was a clerk in the 
post office, charmed with the account I gave of my 
m«w residence, expressed a desire of going thither { 
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and while I waked my fathL-r's determination, he 
Set off before me, by land, lor Rhode-Island, leav- 
ing his books, which formed a handsome collection 
in mathematics and natural philosophy, to be con- 
veyed with mine to New- York, where he proposed 
to wait for me. 

My faiher, though he could not approve Sir Wil- 
liam's proposal, was ytt please that I had obtained 
BO advantageous a recommendation as that of a per- 
son of his rank, and that my industry and oeoonomy 
had enabled me to equip myself so handsomely in 
so short a period* Seeing no appearance of accom- 
modatingjxurtters between my brother and me, he 
consented to my return to Philadelphia, advised me 
to be civil to every body, to endeavor to obtain ge- 
neral esteem, and avoid satire andsarcasm,to whii^h 
he thought I was too much inclined ; adding that with 
perseverance and prudent ceconomy, I might, by the 
time I became of age, save enough to establish my- 
self in business ; and that if a small sum should 
then be wanting, he would undertake to supply it. 

This was ^11 I could obtain from him, except 
some trifling presents, in token of friendship from 
him and my mother. I embarked once more for 
New- York, furnished at this time with their appro- 
bation and blessing. The sloop having touched at 
Newport in Rhode-Island, I paid a visit to my bro- 
ther John, who had foi* some years been settled 
there, and was married. He had always been at- 
tached to me, and received me with great affection, 
pne of his friends, whose name was Vernon, hav- 
ing a debt of about thirty-six pounds due to him in 
Pennsylvania, begged me to receive it for him, and 
keep'the money till I should hear from him : at^ 
cordinglyTie gave me an order for that purpose* 
This affair occasioned me| iu the seque^ much an<« 
easioess* 
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At Newport we t iok on board a number of paji 
Sengers ; among whom were two young women, ^nd 
a grave and sensible quaker lady with her servants, 
I had shown an obliging forwardness in rendering^ 
the quaker some trifling services, which led her, pro- 
bably, to feel some interest in my welfare ; for whei^ 
(She saw a familiarity take place, and every day in- 

* crease, between the young women and me, she took 
Ine aside, and said, ^^ Young man, I am in pain for 
thee. Thou hast no parent to watch over thy con- 
duct, and thou seemest to be ignorant of the world, 
and the snares to which youth is exposed* Rely 
upon what I tell thee : those are women of bad 
characters: I perceive it in all their actions. If 
thoujdost not take care, they will lead thee intb 
danger. They are strangers to thee, and I advise 
thee, by the friendly interest I take in thy preserva- 
tion, to form no connection with them.'^ As I ap- 
peared at first not to think quite so ill of them as 
she did, she related many things she had seen andl 
heard, which had escaped my attention, but which 
convinced me she was in the right. I thanked hef 
for her obliging advice, and promised to follow it., 
When we arrived at New- York, they informed 
Ine where they lodged, and invited me to come and 
see them. I did not however go, and it was well 
I did not ; for the next day, the captain, missing ^ 
silver spoon and some other things which had beeii 
taken from the cabin, and knowing these women t6 
be prostitutes, procured a search warrant, found th^ 
Stolen goods upon them, and had them punished* 
And tliMS, after having been Saved from oiie rock 
toncealed mder water, upon which the vessel struct^ 
during our passage, I escaped ainother of a mor^ 
danererous nature. 

At New- York I found mv friend Collins, wh6* 

^A/ arrived somo tiiac b<;fore« Yf c W4\3i^tt^SSEk3Sii» 
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ibate from our infancy, and had read the same books 
together ; but he had the advantage of being able to 
devote more of his time to reading and study, and 
an astonishing disposition for mathematics, in which 
he left me far behind him. When at Boston, I had 
been accustomed to pass with him almost all my 
leisure hours. He was then a sober and Industrie 
ous lad ; his knowledge had gained him a very gen- 
eral esteem, and he seemed to promise to make an * 
advantageous figure in society. But, during my 
absence, he had unfortnnately addicted himself to 
brandy, and I learned, as well from himself as 
from the reports of others, that every day since 
his arrival at New- York he had been intoxicate 
td, and had acted in a very extravagant manner. 

He had also played and lost all his money ; so 
tliat I was obliged to pay his expences at the inn, 
iind to maintain him during the rest of the journey j 
^ burthen thait was very inconvenient to me. 

The g^ovcnor^of New- York, whose name was 
Burnet, hearing the captain say that a young man 
Vfho tv^as ^ passenger in his ship had a great number 
of bo'ok^, begged him to bring me to his house. I 
accordingly went, and should have taken Collins 
with me, had he been sober. The governor treated 
me with greatcivility, shewed me his library, which 
Ivas a Very considerable one, and we talked for 
soitie time upon books and authors. This was the 
second governor who had honored me with his at- 
' tention ; and to a poor boy, as I then was, the^e tit- 
tie adventures did not fail to be pleasing. 

We arrived at Philadelphia. On the way I te- 
'eeived Vernon's money, without which we should 
have been unable to have finished our journey. 

Collins wished to get employment as a merchant's 
clerk ; but either his breath or his countenance he- 
tra/ed his bad habit ; for, thou^ Vv^ >V)A x^i^ws^ 
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mendations, he met with no success, and continued 
to lodge and eat with me, and at my expense.— — 
Knowing that I had Vernon's money, he was con- 
tniually asking me to lend him some of it ; promis- 
ing to repay me as soon as he should get employ- 
ment. At last he had drawn so much of this mon- 
ey, that I was extremely alarmed at what might be- 
come of me, should he fail to make good the defi- 
^ ciency. His habit of drinking did not at all dimin- 
ish, and was a frequent source of discord between, 
us : for when he had drank a liltle too much^ he 
was very headstrong. 

Being oae day in a boat together, on the Dela- 
ware, with some other young persons, he refused 
to take his turn in rowing. You shall row for me, 
said he, till we get home. No, I replied, we will 
not row for you. You shall, said he, or remain 
upon the water all night — As you please. Let us 
row, said the rest of the company ; what signifies 
it whether he assists or not. But, already angry 
with him for his conduct in other respects, 1 per- 
sisted in my refusal. He then swore he would 
make me row, or would throw me out of the boat ; 
and he made up to me. As soon as he was within 
my reach I took him by the collar, gave him a vio- 
lent thrust, and threw him head^foremost into the 
river. I knew that he was a good swimmer, and 
y^as therefore under no apprehensions for his life. 
Before he could turn himself, we were able, by a, 
few strokes of our oars, to place ourselves out of 
his reach ; and whenever he touched the boat, we 
asked him if he would row, striking his hands with 
the oars to make him let go his hold. He was nearly 
suffocated with rage, but obstinately refused mak- 
ing any promise to row. Perceiving at length that 
his strength began to be exhausted, we took him in- 
to the boat, and CQnvejed him home in the evening;. 
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completely drenched. The utmost coldness sub- 
sisted between us after this adventure. At last the 
captain of a West-India ship, who was commission- 
ed to procure a tutor for the children of a gentleman 
at Barbadoes, meeting with Coilms, offered him the 
place. He accepted it, and took his leave of me, 
promising to discharge the debt he owed me with 
the first money he should receive ; but I have heard 
nothing of him since. 

The violation of the trust reposed in me by Ver- 
non, was one of the first great errors of mv life ; 
and it proves that my father was not mistaken when 
he supposed me too young to be intrusted with the 
management of important affairs. But Sir William, 
upon reading his letter, thought him too prudent. 
There was a difference, he said, between individu- 
als ; years of maturity were not always accompanied 
with discretion, neither was youth in every instance 
devoid of it. Since your father, added he, will not 
set you up in business, I will do it myself. Make 
out a list of what will be wanted from England, and 
I will send for the articles. You shall repay me 
when you can. I am determined to have a good 
printer here, and I am sure you will succeed. This 
was said with so much seeming cordiality, that I 
suspected not for an instant the sincerity of the offtr. 
1 had hitherto kept the project, wiih which Sir WiU 
liam had inspired me, a secret at Philadelphia, and 
still continued to do so. Had my reliance on the 
governor been known, some friend, better acquaint- 
ed with his character than myself, would doubtless 
have advised me not to trust him ; for I afterwards 
learned that he was universally known to be liberal 
of promises, which he had no intention to perform. 
' But having never solicited him, how could I sup** 
pose his offers to be deceitful ? On the contrarj', I 
beUeved him to be the best man in the world. 
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I gave him an inventory of a small printing oiEce ; 
the expcncc of which I had calculated at about a 
hundred pounds sterling. He expressed his ap« 
probation ; but asked if my presence in England^ 
that I'might choose the characters myself, and see 
Ithat every article was good in its kind, would not b^ 
an advantage* You will also be able, said he, tp 
form ao acquaintance there, and establish a corres^i 
pondence with stationers and booksellers. This I 
acknowledged was desirable* That being the case, 
added he, hold yourself in readiness to go with Jthe 
Annis* This was the annual vessel, and the only 
one, at that time, whi; h made regular voyages be^ 
tween the ports of Lond >n and Philadelphia* But 
the Annis was not to sail for some months* I there^ 
fore continued to work for Ktimer, unhappy res- 
pecting the sAjn which Collins had draw.n from me, 
and almost in a continued agony at the thoughts of 
Vernon, who fortunately made no demand of his 
monev till several years afti r. 

In the account of my first voyage from Boston 
to Philadelphia, I omiited I belic^ve a trifling cic* 
cumstance, which will not perhaps be out of place 
here* During a calm which stopped us above 
Block-island, the crew employed themselves in hsh^ 
ing for cod, of which thcv caught a great number* 
I had hithe-rto adhered to m) resolution of not eat- 
ing any thing that possessed life ; and I considered 
on this occasion, agreeably to the maxims of my 
master Tryon, the capture of every fish as a sort of 
jnurder, committed without provocation, since these 
animals had neither done, nor were capable of do- 
ing, the smallest injury to^any one that should jua- 
tii'y the measure* This mode of reasoning I con* 
ceived to be unanswerable. Meanwhile I had for- 
merly been extremely fond of fish ; and when one 
ofthese.cod WAS taken ou:i of. the frymg-paa I 
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thought its flavor delicious* I hesitated some time 
between principle and inclination, till at last recol- 
lecting, that wnen the cod had been opentd, some 
smuil fish were found in its belly, I said to myself, 
if ypu eat one another, I see no reason why we may 
not eat you* - I accordingly dined on the cod with 
no smad degree of pleasure, and have since con i- 
nued lo eat like the rest of mankind, returning oc- 
casionally to my vegetable plan* How convenient 
does it prove to be a rational animal^ that knows 
how "to find or invent a plausablc pretext for what- 
ever it has an inclinatlun to do ! 

I continued to live upon good terms with Kei- 
m.er, who had not the smallest suspicion of my pro- 
JC' ted establishment* He still retained a portion 
of his former enthusiam ; and being fond of argu- 
ment^ wc frequently disputed together* I was so 
■ much in. the habit of u§ing my Socratic method, 
antl had so frequently puzzled him by my questions, 
vhich appeared at first very distant from the point 
in debate, yet ijevertheless led to it by degrees, in- 
volving him in di.ticuhies and contradictions from 
nvliich he was unable to extricate himself, that he 
became at last ridiculously cautious, and would 
sc4ircely answer the most plain and Familiar ques- 
tion without previously asking me What would 
you infer from that ? Hence he formed so high an 
optnion of my talents for refutation, that he seri- 
ously proposed to roe to become his colleague in the 
establishment of anew religious sect* He was to 
propagate the doctrine by preaching, and I to refute 
every opponent. 

When he explained to me his tenets, I found ma- 
ny absurdities which I refused to admit, unless he 
would agree in turn to adopt some of my opinions* 
Keimer wore his beard long, because Moses had 

E 
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somewhere said, Thou shall not mar the corners of 
thy beard. He likewise observed the Sabbath ; and 
these were with him two very essential points* I 
disliked them both ; but I consented to adopt them, 
provided he would abstain from animal food. I 
doubt, said he, whether my constitution will be able 
to support it. I assured him on the contrary, that 
he would find himself the better for it. He was 
naturally a glutton, and I wished to amuse myself 
by starving him. He consented to make trial of 
this regimen, if I would bear him company ; and in 
reality we continued it for three months. A wo- 
man in the neighborhood prepared and brpught us 
our victuals, to whom I gave a list of forty dishes 5 
in the composition of which there entered neither • 
flesh nor fish. This fancy was the more agreeable to 
we, as it turned to good account ; for the whole ex- 
pence of our living did nut exceed for each eighteen 
pence a week. 

I have since that period observed several Lents 
with the greatest strictness, and have suddenly re- 
turned again to my ordinary diet, without experi- 
encing the smallest inconvenience ; which had led 
me to regard as of no importance the advice com- 
monly given, of introducing gradually such altera- 
tions of regimen. 

I conlinued it cheerfully ; but poor Keimer suf- 
fered terriblv. Tired of this project, he sighed for 
the flesh-pots of Kg\ pt. Ai length he ordered a 
roast pig, and invited me and t^vo of our female ac- 
quaintance to dine wich him ; but the pig being done 
a iiule too soon, he could not resist the temptation, 
and eat it all up before we arrived. 

D'lrinc; the tinumsTance I have related I had 
p n<l some, at^eniion to Miss Read. I entertained 
hA- iur the utmosi esuem 4nd affection 1 and 1 had 
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reason to believe that these sentiments were inutu« 
al« But we were both young, scarcely more thaa 
eighteen years of age ; and as I was on the point of 
undertaking a long voyage, her mother thought it 
prudent to prevent matters being carried too far for 
the present, judguig that if marriage was our ob- 
ject, there would be more propriety in it after ray 
return, when, as at least I expected, I should be es- 
tablished in my business* Perhaps also she thought 
that my expectations were not so well founded as I 
imagined. 

My most intimate acquaintance at this time were 
Charles Osborne, Joseph Watson, and James Ralph, 
young men who were ail fond of reading. The two 
first were clerks to Mr. Charles Brockdon, one of 
the principal attornies in the town, and the other 
clerk to a merchant. Watson was an upright, pious 
and sensible young man ; the others were somtrwhaC 
more loose in their principles of religion, particu- 
larly Ralph, whose faith, as mt^H as that of Collins, 
I had contributed to shake ; each of whom made 
me suffer a very adequate punishment. Osbonie 
was sensible, and sincere, and affectionate in his 
friendships, but too much inclined to the critic lii 
matters of literature. Ralph was ingenious and 
shrewd, genteel in his address, and extremely elo- 
quent* I do not remember^ to have met with a more 
agreeable speaker. They Vere both enamoured 
ol the muses and had already evinced their passion 
by some small poetical productions. 

It was a custom with us to take a charming walk od 
Sundays, in the woods that border on the Skuylkill. 
Here we read together, and afterwards conversed on 
what we read. Ralph was disposed to give him- 
self up entirely to poetrj'^ He flattered himself that 
he should arrive at great eminence in the art, and 
even acquire a fortune. The sublimest poets^ he 
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pretended, when they first began to write, committed 
as many faults as himself* Osborne endeavored to 
dibsuade him from it, by assuring him that he had 
no genius for poetr\', and acivising him to stick to the 
tradein which he had been brought up. In the road 
of commerce, said he, you will be sure^by diligence 
and assiduity, though you have no capital, of so far 
succeeding as to be employed as a factor, and may 
thus, in time, acquire the means of setting up for 
yourself. I concurred in these sentiments, but al 
the same time expressed my approbation of amus* 
ing ourselves sometimes with poetry, with a view of 
improving our style* In consequence of this it was 
propost^d that, at our next meeting, each of us should 
bring a copy of verses of his own eompositiou.— 
Our object in this competition was to benefit each 
other by our mutual remarks, eriticisms, and cor- 
Tections ; and as style and expression were all we 
had in view, we excluded every idea of invention, 
by agreeing that our task should be a version of the 
«ighteenih psalm, in which is described the descent 
of the Deity. 

The time of our meeting drew near, when Ralph 
called upon me, and told me his piece was ready*-^ 
I infonned him that I had been idle, and not much 
Kking the task, had done nothing. He showed me 
his piece, and asked what I thought of it. I ex- 
pressed myself in terms of warm approbation ; be- 
cause it really appeared to have considerable merit* 
He then said : Osborne will never acknowledge the' 
smallest degree of excellence in any production 
of mine. Envy alone dictates to him a thousand 
animadversions. Of you he is not so jealous : I 
wish therefore you would take the verses, and pro- 
duce thim as your own. I will pretend not to have 
had k'isure to write any thing. We shall then see in 
whai muuner he will speak oi ihem* I agreed to 
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(hi*; little artifice, and immediately transcribed the 
versf s to prev^t all suspicion. 

Wc* met. Watson's performance was the first 
th:tt was read. It had some beauties, but many 
faults. We next read Osborne's which was much 
better. Ralph did it justice, remarking a few im* 
perfections, and applauding 8uch parts as were ex« 
cellent. He had himself nothing to show. It waa 
now my turn. I made some difficulty ; seemed a» 
■if I wished to be excused ; pretending that I had 
no tinae to miike corrections, &c. No excuse, howp 
«ver, was admissible, and the piece must be pro-' 
jduced. It was read and re-read. Watson and 
Osborne. immediately resigned the palm, and united 
in applauding it. Ralph alone made a few remarks^ 
and proposed some alterations ; but I defended, my 
text. Osborne' agreed with me, and told Ralph he 
was no more able to criticise- than \\t was able to 
.write. 

When Osborne was alone with me, he expressed 
himself more strongly in favor of what , he (onsi« 
dered as my performance. He pretended that he 
•liad put some restraint on hi mself before, apprehen- 
•sivc of my construing his c^^mmendation into flatte-^ 
ry. But who would have supposed, said he, Frank** 
lin to be capable of such a composition ? What 
painting, what energy, what fire ! He has surpass- 
ed the original. In his common conversation he 
appears not to have choice of words ; he hesitates^ 
and is at a loss ; and yet, good God, bow he write S| ! 

At our next meeting Ralph discovered the trick 
we had played Osborne, who was rallied without 
mercv. 

By this adventure Ralph was fixed in hrs resolu- 
tion 'f becoming a poet. I left nothing unattempt- 
ed to divert him from his purpose^ but he perse- 
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vered, till at last the reading of Pope* cfFected hid 
cure : he became, however^ a very tolerable prose 
ivriter* I shall speak more of him hereafter ; but 
as I shall probably have no farther occasion to men- 
tion the other two, I ought to observe here, that 
Watson died a few years after in my arms* He 
was greatly regretted ; for he was the best of our 
society. Osborne went to the islands, where he 
gained considerable reputation as a barrister, and 
was getting money ; but he died young. We had 
seriously engaged, that whoever died first should 
return, if possible, and pay a friendly visit to the 
survivor, to give him an account of the other world i 
but he has never fulfilled his engagement* 

The governor appeared to be fond of my compa> 
ny, and frequently mvited me to his house. He 
always spoke of his intention of settling me in busi>* 
>iiess, as a point that was decided. I was to take 
with me letters of recommendation to a number of 
iriends ; and particularly a letter of credit, in order 
to obtain the necessary sum for the purchase of my 
press, tyes, and paper. He appointed various ti mes 
for me to co^iie for these letters, which would cer- 
tainly be ready ; and when 1 came always put me 
qS to ^lother day. 

These successive delays contmued till the vessel, 
tvhose departure had been several times deferred^ 
was on the point of setting sail ; when I again 
Vent to Sir William's house, to; receive my 
letters and take leave of him. I saw his secretary^ 
Dr. Bard, who told me that the governor was ex- 

• Probably the Dunciad, where we find him thus ina* 
jnortallzed by the author : 

Silence^ ye wolves, while Rai ph to Cynthia howls, 
Aad makes night hideous t answer him; ye owlsJ 
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tremcly busy writing, but that he would be down at 
Newcastle before the vessel, and that the letters 
would be delivered to toie there. 

Ralph, though he was married and had a child, 
determined to accompany me in this voyage. His 
object was supposed to be the establishing a corres- 
pondence with some mercantile houses, in order to 
sell goods by commission ; but I afterwards learned, 
tliat, having reason to be dissatisfied with the parents 
of his wife, he proposed to himself to leave her on 
their hands, and never return to America again. 

Having taken leave of my friends, and interchan- 
ged promises of fidelity with Miss Read, I quitted 
Philadelphia. At Newcastle the vessel came to 
anchor. The governor was arrived, and I went to 
his lodgings. His secretary received me with greaB 
civility, told me on the part of the governor that he 
could not see me then, as he was engaged in affairs 
of the utmost importance, but that he would semi 
the letters on board, and that he wished me, with 
all his heart, a good voyage and speedy return. I 
returned, somewhat astonished, to the ship, but still 
without entertaining the slightest suspicion. 

Mr. Hamiltgn, a celebrated barrister of Philadel- 
phia, had taken a passage to England for himself 
and his son, and^ in conjunction with Mr. Denham 
a quaker, and Messrs. Oniam and Russel, proprie- 
tors of a forge in Maryland, had agreed for the 
%vhole cabin, so that Ralph and I were obliged to 
take up our lodging with the crew. Being unknown 
to every body in the ship, we were looked upon as 
the common order of people : but Mr. Hamilton 
and his son (it was James, who was afterwards go- 
vernor) left us at Newcastle, and returned to Phila- 
delphia, where he was recalled at a very great ex^ 
pense, to plead the cause of a vessel that had been 

seized ; and just as we were abQvi^ vo %^\V^ ^c^\»vnk\. 
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Finch came on board, and shctwed nie mnnv civilt.^ 
tifs. 1 he passi ngf rs u|K)n this paid mt more ai* 
t' ntion, and 1 was/mvitcd, together wi'.h my friend 
Ralph, to occupy the place in ihc cabin whi( h the 
return of die two Mr* Hamiltons had made vacant; 
an ofFt'f which wc readilv accepted. 

Having learned that the dispatches of the gover- 
nor had been brougljit on board by coiohel Finch, I 
asked the captain for the letters that were to be en- 
trusted to my care. He told me thai they were all 
put together in the bag, which he could not opc» 
at present ; 45ut before we reached EngLmd, he 
would give me an opportunity of taking thc^in out* 
i was satisfied with tliis answer, and we pursued 
our voyage. 

'i he company in the cabin were all ver}' sociable, 
and we were perfectly well ofF as to provisitms, as 
We hafi the advantage of the whole of Mr. Hami4« 
ton's, who had laid in a very plentiful stock. l)ur- 

■ ing the passage Mr. Denham contracted a fric n I- 
ship for me, ^^ hich ended only with his life : in other 
respects the voyage was by no means an agreeabie^ 
one, as we had much bad weaiht-r. 

When we arrived in ihr river, tlje captain was as 
good as his word, and allowed .me to search the 

.bag for the govt rnor's letters. I could not find:a 
single one v>ith my name written on it, as commit** 
tetl to m\- care ; but I selected six or srvcn, which 
I jndgrd from the direction to be those thiit were 
inten<h'd for me ; particularly one to Mr.- Basket, 
the ki-ng's printer, and another to a sta ioner, who 
wa<5 the first person I called upon. I bdivered him 
the letter as coming from governor Keith. *'" 1 have 

-no acquaintance (said he) with anv such person ;" 
and rpt-ning the letter, " Oh, it is from Riddles- 
den !^ he exclaimed. " I have iateh discove*** d 

^kiin tu be a ver^' -arrant knave, and I wish to have 
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nothing to do either with him or his letters/' He 
instantly put the letter in my hand, turned upon his 
heel, and left me to serve some customers. 

I was astonished at finding these letters were not 
from the governor. Reflecting, and putting circum- 
stances together, I then began to doubt his sincerity. 
I rejoined my friend Denham, 'and related the* 
whole affair to him. He let me at once into Keith's* 
character, told me there was not the least proba-. 
bili:y of his having written a single letter; that na 
one who knew him ever placed any reliance on 
him, and laughed at my credulity in supposing the 
governor would give me a letter of credit, when he: 
had no credit for himself. As I showed some un- 
easiness respecting what stf-p I should take, he ad- / 
vised me to try to get employment in the house ol 
some printer. You may there, said he, improve 
yourself in business, and you will be able to settle 
yourself the more advantageously when you return 
to America. 

We knew ahready, as well as the stationer, at,tor-» 
oey Riddlesdea-to be a knave. He had nearly ruin* 
cd the father of Miss Read, by drawing him in toi 
be his security. We learned from his Irtter^ that 
he was secretly carrying, on an intrigue, in concert 
with the governor, to the prejudice of Mr. Ha mi U 
ton, who it was supposed would by this time be in 
Europe. Denham, who was Hamilton's friend^ 
was of opinion that he ought to be made acquainted 
with it; and in reality the instant he arrived in 
England, which was very soon after, I waited on 
him, and, as much from ^';ood will to him as resent- 
ment against the governor, pvit the letter into hia 
hands. He thanked me ve'r}' sincerely, the infor- 
mation it contained being of consequence to him ; 
and from that moment bestowed on me his friend- 
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ship, "vi^hich afterwards proved on many occasidns 
serviceable to me. 

But what are wk: to think of a governor who could 
play so scurvy a trick, and thus grossly deceive a 
poor young lad, wholly destitute of experience ?— 
It was a practice with him. Wishing to please ev- 
er}' body, and having little to bestow, he was lavish 
of promises* He was in other respects sensible 
and judicious, a very tolerable writer, and a good 
governor for the people ; though not so for the pro» 
prietaries, whose instructions he frequently disre- 
garded. Many of our best laws were his work, 
and established during his administration* . 

Ralph and I were inseparable companionsr We 
took a lodging together at three-and*sixpence a> 
week, which was as much as we could aiFord* Hey 
met with some relations in London, but they were 
poor, and not able to assist him* He now, for the 
first time, informed me of his intention to remain 
in England, and that he had no thoughts of ever 
returning to Philadelphia. He was totally without 
money : the little he had been able to raise having 
barely sufficed for his passage. I had fifteen pis- 
toles remaining; and to me he had from time to* 
time recourse, while he tried to get employment. 

At first, believing himself possessed of talents for 
the stage, he thought of turning actor ; but Wilkes, 
to whom he applied, frankly advised him to renounce 
the idea, as it was impossible to succeed. He next 
proposed to Roberts, a bookseller iq Paternoster- 
Row, to write a weekly paper in the manner of the 
Spectator upon terras to which Roberts would not 
listen. Lastly, be endeavored to procure employ- 
ment as a copyist, and applied to the lawyers and 
stationers about the Temple; but^ could &nd no 
vacaucv» 
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As to myself, I immediately got engaged at Pal- 
mer's, at' that time a noted printer in Bartheiomtw 
Close, with whom I continued nearly a year. I 
ap[^ied very assiduously to my work ; but I expend- 
ed with Ralph almost all that I earned. Plays and 
other places of amusement which we frequented 
together, having exhausted 'my pistoles, we lived 
after this from hand to mouth* He appeared to 
have entirely forgotten his wife and child, as I also, 
by degrees forgot my engageinent with Miss Read, 
to whom I never wrote more than one letter, and 
that merely to inform her that I was not likely to 
return soon. This was another grand error of my 
life, which I should be desirous of correcting, were 
I to begin my career again. 

I was employed at Palmer's on the second edi- 
tion of Woolaston's Religion of Nature. Some of 
his arguments appearing to me not to.be well foun- 
ded, I wrote a small metaphysical treatise in which 
I animadverted on those passages. It was entitled 
a Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure 
and Pain. I dedicated it to my friend Ralph, and 
printed, a small number of copies. Palmer upon 
thi.i treated me with more consideration, and re- 
garded me as a young man of talents ; tho' he seri- 
ously took me to task for the principles of my pam- 
phlet, which he looked upon as abominable. The 
printing of this work was another error of my life. 

While I lodged in Little Britain I formed ac- 
quaintance with a bookseller of the name of Wilcox, 
whose shop was next door to me* Circulating li- 
braries were not then in use. He had an immense 
collection of books of all sorts. We agreed tiiat, 
for a reasonable retribution, of which I have now 
forgotten the price, I should have free access to his 
library, and tajce what books I pleased, m hich I was 
to return when I read tbemt I considered this a- 
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greeroent as a very great advantage ; and I deriv* 
cd from it as much benefit as was in my power. 

My pamphlet lalling into the hands of a surgeon, 
of the name of L)on3) author of a book entitled In- 
falihility of Human Judgment, was the occasion of 
a consiberable intimacy between us. He express- 
ed great esteem for tne^ came frequently to see mc, 
in order to con v erse upon metapii\ sical subjects, 
and introduced mj to Dr. .Mandeville, author of the 
Fable of Bees, who had instituted a club at a ta- 
vern in Cheapside, of whun he was the soul : he 
vas a facetious and very amusing character. lie 
also introduced me, at Barton's coffee-house, to Dr. 
Pemberton, whopromis' d to give me an opportu- 
nity of seeing Sir Isaac N. wton, which I very ar- 
dently desirtd ; but he nf ver kept his word. 

I hal bniughi some curiosities with me from A- 
merica ; the principal of which was a purse made of 
asbestos, which fire only purifies. Sir Hans SIo;uiie 
hearing of it, called upon me, and invited me to his 
house in Blooms! »ury-squarc, where after showing 
me every thing that was curious, he prevailed on me 
t(» add this piece to his collection ; for which' he 
paid me verv handsr>me!y. 

There lodged in ih<^ same house with us a young 
woman, amiliner who had a shop by the side of the 
Exchange. Lively and sensible, aud having receiv- 
ed an education somewhat above her rank, her con- 
versation was very agreeable. Kalph read plays to 
h_r evt ry evening. 'I'hey became intimate. She 
t<)c»k another lodging, and he loHowed her. Thry 
lived some time together ; but Ralph being with- 
out employment, she having a child, and the pro- 
fis of her business not sufficing for the maintain- 
ance of three, he resolved to quit Loodoii, and try 
a country school. This was a plan in whirh 
be thought himself likely to suGceed> aa he 
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wrote a fine hand, and was versed in arithmetic and 
at;counts. But considering the office as beneaih 
hini, and expecting some day to make abetter fig- 
ure in the world, when he should be ashaaied of 
its being known that he had exercised a profession 
so little nonorable, he changed his name, and did 
me the honor of assuming pfiine. He wrote to me 
soon after his departure, informing me that he w is 
settled at a small village in Berkshire. In his let- 
ter he recommended Mrs. 1^**, the miliner, to 
my care, and requested an answer directed to Mr. 
l^Vanklin, schoolmaster at N*''^*. 

He continued to write to me frequently, sending 
me large fragments of an epic poem he was com- 
posing, and which he requested me to criticise and 
correct. 1 did so, but not without endeavoring to 

Crevail on him to renounce this pursuit. Young 
ad just published pne- of his Satires. I copitd 
and sent him a great part of it ; in which the au hor 
demonstrates the folly of culiivating the Muses, 
from the hope, by iheir insirumentalit\ , of rising 
in the world. It was all to no purpose ; paper af- 
ter paper of his poem continued to arrive every 
post. 

Meanwhile Mrs. T*** having lost, on his ac- 
count, both her friends and her business, was fre- 
quently in distress. In this dilemma she had re- 
course to me, and to extricate her from her diffieul- 
ties, I lent her all the money 1 could spare. I felt 
a litde too much fondness for her. Having at that 
time no ties of religion, and taking advantage of 
her necessitous situation, 1 attempted liberties (aiu- 
ther error of my life) which sh« repelled with he- 
coming indignation. She informed Ralph of my 
concluct ; and th affair occasioned a breach he- 
t^vccn us* When he returned to London, he gave 

F 
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ine to understand that he considered all the obliga^ 
tions he oued me as annihilated by this proceeding; 
whence I concluded that 1 was never to expect the 
pa\mtnt ot what money I had lent him^oradvaAc- 
cu un his account. I was the K'ss afflicted at this, 
as hr was unable to pay me ; and as, by losing his 
friendship, 1 was relieved at the same time from a 
Very htavy burden. 

1 now began to think of laying by some money. 
The priming house of Watts, near Lincoln's Inn 
Fivkis, b*ing a s.ill more considerable one than that 
ill which I worked, it was probable that I might 
find it mort; advantageous to be employed there.— 
I ofFert ci m\ self, an<i was accepted ; and in ihis 
house I continued during the remainder of my stay 
in London. 

On my entrance I worked at first as a pressman, 
conceiving that I had r.tied ^ f bodily exercise, to 
nvhiih I had been accustomed in America, where 
the primers work aUernately as compositors and at 
the press. 1 dr-ink nothing but water. 'I'he other 
"Workmen, to thenun^^er ot about fiit\, were great 
drinkers o- beer. I c rrierl occasionally a large 
f.rni of letters in each Land, up and down stairs, 
whilr the rest employ ed both hands to carr) one.— 
The\ were sui prised to ste. by this and many othef 
examples, that ihe American Aquatic^ as thev usvd 
to call me, was stronger than those who drank por- 
ter* The beeiboy h«d sufficient emplo>ment du« 
ing the the whole day in serving that house alone. 
Mv fe^ovv-pressmMn <lrank rvery day a pint of beer 
litffore !)reakia^t, a pint \vi:h bread and cheese for 
bie i^if isi, one b-rtwef n buakfast and dinner, one 
at di.mer, oie jigain abouc six o^.Iock in the after- 
noon, an^ anori.er ai tor lu- had fni?^ d his do 's 
work* ThiS custom ap|}earcd to me abominiable ; 
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but he had need, he said, of all this beer, in order 
to acquire strength to work, 

I endeavored to convince him that bodily strength 
fumised by the beer, could only be in> proportion to 
the solid part of the barley dissolved in the watt r of 
which the beer was composed ; thai, theri* wm a 
larger portion of flour in a penny loaf, and that con- 
sequently if he eat this loaf, and drauk a pint of 
water withit,he would derive more sncngth trcm it 
than from a pint of beer. This reas( nintr, ^ o\m^\ < r^ 
did not prevent him from drinking lils at< ustomtd 
quantity of beer, and paying cvevy Siturdiy night 
a score of four or five shillings awetk for this cuis- 
ed beverage ; an expencc from which I wa<» wholly 
exempt. I'hus do ihese poor devils continue :ill 
their lives in a state of voluntary wrctchednei.s and ' 
poverty. 

At the end of a few weeks, Watts hnving occa- 
sion for me above staiis as a compositor, 1 quit- 
ted the press. The compositors d- manded ol me 
garnish money afresh. Thi«j I consic« r«»d as an im- 
position, having already paid below. The mat>ler 
\^ as of the same opinion and desired me not to 
complj^ I thus rema'ned two or three weeks otit 
ofthe frateruit). I was consequently looked upon 
as excommunicated ; and whenever I was absent, 
no little trick that malice could suggest was left 
unpracticed upon me. I found my K tteis mixed, 
ray pages transposed, my matter broken, &c. &c. all 
Mrhich was attributed to the spirit that haunted the 
chapel,* and tormented those who were not regu- 
larly admitted. I was at last obliged to submit 
to pay, notwithstanding the protection of the mas- 

»■ ■ ■ ^ ■■ I 11^^—^ I. ■ ■■ ■ ■ I ■! ■■! ■ ^, ■■_ „ ■ . .11 ■ ■! ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■-■■■■ M ^ ^ 

• Printing houses in general are thus denominated 
by the workmen ; the s/drU they call by the n^nie of 
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ter ; convinced of the folly of not keeping up a good 
understanding with those simong whom we arc de<> 
stined to live. 

After this I lived in the utmost harmony with my 
fellow-laborers, aad soon acquired considerable in- 
fluence among them. I proposed some alterations 
in the laws of the chapel, which I carried without 
opposition. My example prevailed with several of 
them to renounce their abominable practice of bread 
and cheese with beer ; and they procured, like me, 
from a neighboring house, a good bason of warm 
gruel, in which was a small slice of butter, with 
toasted bread and nutmeg. This was a much bet- 
ter breakfast, which did not cost more than a pint 
of beer, namely, three-half-pence, and at the same 
time preserved the head clearer. Those who con- 
tinued to gorge themselves with beer, often lost 
their credit with the publican, from neglecting to 
pay their score. They had then recourse to me, 
to become security for them ; their tight ^ as they 
used to call it, being out. I attended at the pay ta- 
ble every Saturday evening, to take up the little sum 
which I had made myself answerable for ; and whith 
sometimes amounted to . nearly thirty shillings a 
•^cek. 

This circumstance, added to my reputation of 
being a tolerable good gabber^ or, in other words, 
skilful in the art of Burlesque, kept up my impcr- 
tance in the chapel. I had besides recommended 
myself to the esteem of my master bv assiduous ap- 
plication to business, never observing Saint Mon- 
day. My extraordinary quickness in c omposing al- 
"Viays procured me such work as was most t^rgent, 
and which is commonly best paid; and thus my 
time pa;iscd awa) iu u very pkaoi&ui luauucr. 
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M^' lodging in little Britain being too far from 
the priacing-house, I took another in Duke-strect, 
opposite the Roman Chupel. It wiXH the l)ack ot :^£i 
I.alian warehouse. Tne house was kept by a wi« 
dow, who had a daughter^ a servant, and a shop 
bov ; bat the latter slept out of the hous( • After 
X sending to the people with whom I lodged in Little 
B' itaiii, to enq.iire into mv character, she agreed to 
take m; at the same- price, three-and-six-pence a 
week ; contenting herself she said, wiihsolitile, be* 
cause the security she would derive, as they were aU 
vomen, from having a man lodge in the house. 

She was a woman rather advanced in life, tha 
daughter ofa clergyman. She had been educated 
a Protestant ; J)ut h r husband, whose m^morv sha 
highly revered, had converted her lo the Cavholic 
Feligion. She had lived in the haSits of Intimac/ 
with persons of distinction ; of which she kne«r 
various anecdotes as far back as the time of Charles 
IL Beingsubject to fiisof the gout, which often con- 
fined her to her room, she was sometimes disposed 
to see companv. Hers was so amusing to me, that 
I was glad to pasK the evening with her as often ag 
she desired it. Our supper consisted only of half 
an anchovy a piece, upon 'a slice of bread and butter, 
virh half a pint of ale between us. But the enter* 
tainment was in her conversation. 

The early hours I kept, and the little trouble loc* 
casioned in the familv, made her loath to part with 
me, and when I mentioned another lodging I had 
£^uiid, nearer the printing-house, at two shVlUngs a 
week, which fell in with my plan of sa\ing, sh« 
persuaded me to give it up, making herself an abate« 
ment of two shillings : and thus I continued to 
lodge wi'h her, during the remainder of my 9bod9 
in Loudoa, at eighteen per)<;e4 week* 

F Z 
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In 'he p;irret of iht- houst* thgre lived, in the most 
reiircJ manner, a lavly seventy \ears of agf, of 
whom I received tht* fr)llo\ving account from my 
laiiillad\ . She was a Roman Catholic. In her early 
years she had been Sf nt to the continent, and en- 
tered a convert with ihe design of becoming a nun ; 
but the climate not agreeing wi'^h her constitution^ 
*h . was o!)ligr.d to reiurn to England, whvre, a» 
tht re were no monasteries, she mdde a vow to lead 
•a monastic life, in as rigid a manner as circum« 
stances would pe-rmit. She accord nglv disposevi 
of all her property to be applied to charitable uses, 
reserving to herself only twelve pounds a y^'ar, and 
oi .his small pittance she gavt- a part to the poor, liv- 
iu>j; on water-gruel, and never making ise of fire but 
to boil it. She had lived in ihis garret a great' ma- 
ny years, without paying rent to the successive Ca- 
thcHic inhabitants that hud kept the house ; who in- 
deed considered her abode with them as a bles^^ing.^ 

A priest came everv dav to confess her. I ask- 
ed htr, said my landlady, how, living as she di 1^ 
she couKi find so much employment for a confessor? 
1 o whi< h she answered, that it was impossible to 
iavoid vain thoughts. 

I was once permitted to visit her. She was 
cheerful and polite, and her conversation agreeable. 
Her apartment was neat ; but the whole furniture 
consisted of a mattrass, a table, on which were a crvi- 
cifix and a book, a chair, which she gave me to sit 
on, and over the mantle pi<ce apii ture of St. V.'- 
Tonica displaying her handkerchief, on which waa 
«een the miraitulous impression of the face of Christ, 
W'uch she explained'io me with great gravity.— 
Her countenance was pale, but had never experi- 
enced sickness ; and I mav adduce her as another 
pror)f how liiik is sufficient to m<iintsun life iuiil 
healih. 
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At the prin'ing-hoiise I loniracteJ an intimacy 
%'\\h a sensible \oimg man of ihe namt- at W\ g'iti*, 
who, ab his parenls \vi re in good t ifc umsiances, h . I 
receivr-d a betttr fduoation than is comin'>n wi Ji 
printers. He was a lol ral)le latin scholar, spoke 
French fluently, and was iond of reading. I taught 
him, as well as a friend of his, to swim^ bv- taking 
them twice onlv into the river ; after which ihey 
Stood in need of no farther assistance. We one day 
inad<- a party to go by water to Chelsea, in ordei to 
Bee ihe ColKge an«l Don S-rltero's cnriositits. On 
our return, at the request of the company, whose 
curiosity W\gate had excited, I undressed m\ self, 
and leaped into the riven 1 swam from near Chel- 
sea to Blackfriars Btidge, exhibiting, during my 
course, a variety of feats of activity and address, 
both upon the surface of the warer, as well as under 
it. This sight occasioned much astonishment and 
pleasure to those to whom it was new. Irt' my 
youth I topk great delight in this exercise. I kne\r, 
and could execute, all the evolutions and positions 
of Thevenot; and I added to them some of my 
own invention, in which I endeavored to unite 
gracefulness and utility. I took a pleasure in dis- 
playing them all on this occasion, and was highly 
flattt red with the admiration they excited. 

W\gate, l>esides his being desirous of perfecting 
himself in this art, was the more attached to me 
from there being, in other respects, a conformity in 
our tastes and studies* He at length proposed to 
me to make the tour of Europe with him, main- 
taining ourselves at the same time by working at our 
profession. I was on the point of consenting, when 
I mentioned it to mv friend Denh am, with whom 
I was glad to pass an hour whenever I had leisure. 

Ida dissuaded me from theproject| and advised mo 
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to rrtnrn to Philadelphia, which he was about to rla 
hiinsrU. I must relate in this place a trait of this 
■worthy man's character, 

Hf had rormtrrly been \v business at Bristol, but 
failing, he compounded wiih iiis creditors, and de- 
parted for America, vvh<.rc, by assiduous appli<atioii 
ab a merchant, hr acquin d in a. few years a very 
considerable fortune. Returning to England in the 
same vessel with myself, as I ha\e i(lated above^ 
he invited all his old creditors to a feast. Wh* n 
assem!)led, he thanked them for th.; readiness uiih 
vhkh they had received his small composition j 
and while they expected, nothing more than' a single 
entertainment, each found unrier his plate, when it 
came to be rt moved, a draft u o • a banker for the 
residue of his debt, with interest. 

He told me it was his intention to carry back with 
hi»nto Philadelphia a great quantity of goods, m 
order to open a store ; and he ofT red to take me 
with him in the rapacity ofcKrk, to keep his books, 
in which he would instruct m«^, copy It tte.rs, and 
superintend the store. He added, that, as soon as 
I had acquired a knowledj^e of mercantile transac* 
tions, hr would improve mv situation, by sending 
me wi.h acaigo of corn and fl'i'ir to the American 
islands, and by procuring me other lucrative com^ 
missions ; so that, with good management and oeco- 
nomy, I mi^ht in time begin business with ad« 
vantaire for m'. svlf. 

I relished these proposals. L- rdon bejj^an to 
tire me, the agreeable hours I had passed at Phila« • 
dclphia prvsented themselves to my mind, and t 
wish -d to see them revive. I ccmsequrniJv en- 
gigged niyself to Mr. Denham, at a salary of fifty 
poimds a \ ear. This was indeed less than I earn« 

filaa a compoftitMi't W ^^i^<^ ^ ^^ ^ mikh £iiMt# 
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prospect, I took leave, therefore, as I believed 
forever, of printing, and gave myself up entirely ta 
ni)' new occupation, spending all my time either in 
going from house to house with Mr* Denham to 
purchase goods, or in packing them up, or in expe- 
pi'cliting the workmen, &c. &c. When every 
thing however was on board, I had at last a few 
days leisure. 

During this interval, I was one day sent for by a 
gentleman, whom I knew only by name. It was 
Sir William Wyndham. I went to his house. He 
had by some means heard of my performances be- 
tween Chelsea a id Blackfriars, and il at I h. d aught 
the art of swimming to Wvgate and anoiher }OUi;g 
men in the course of a few hours. His two sons 
Were on the point of setting out on their travels; 
he was desirous that they should previously learn to 
swim, and offered me a very liberal reward il I 
ivould undertake to instruct them. They were not 
yet arrived in town, andtht stay I should make my* 
Srlf was uncertain ; I could not therefore accept 
his proposal. I was led however to suppose' from 
this incident, that if I had wishtdto remain in Lon- 
don, and open a swimming-school, I should per- 
haps have gained a great deal of money.- This idea 
struck me so forcibly, that, had the < ff r been made 
me sooner, I should have dismissed the thought of 
returning as yet to America. Some years aftt r, 
you and I had more • important business to settle 
with one of the sons of sir William Wyndh im, then 
Lord Egremont. But let us not anticipate events. 

I thus passed about eighteen months in Lonrlon, 
working almost without intermission at my irac[e^ 
avoiding all exptnce on my own account, ext:y)t 
going now and hen to the play, and purchasing a 
few books. But my friend lialpU kept mc poor« 
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He owed me about twenty- seven pounds, which 
was so much money lost ; and when considered as 
taken from my little savings, was a very great sum« 
I had, notwithstanding this, a regard for him, as he 
possessed many amiable qualities. But though I 
had done nothing for myself in point of fortune, T 
had increased my stock of knowledge, either by the 
many excellent books I had read, or the conversa« 
lion of learned ami literary persons with whom I 
was acquainted* 

' We sailed from Gravcsend the 23d of July, 1726» 
For the incidents of my voyage I refer you to my 
journal, where you will find all the circumstances 
minutely related; ~ We landed at Philadelphia on 
the 11th of the following October. 

Keith had been deprived of his office of governor, 
and was succeeded by Major Gordon. I met him 
walking in the streets as a private individual. He 
appearA'd ashamed at seeing me, but passed on with* 
out saying any thing. 

I should have been equally ashamed myself at 
meeting Miss Read, had not her family, justly des- 
pairing of my return after reading my letttrr, advised 
her to give me up, and marry a potter, of the name 
of Rogers ; to which she consented : but he never 
made her happy, and she soon separated from him^- 
refusing to cohabit with him, or even bear his name^ 
on account of a report which prevailed, of his hav* 
ing another wife. His skill in his profession had 
seduced Miss Read^s parents ; but he was as bad a 
subject as he was excellent as a workman. He in* 
volved himself in debt, and fled, in the year 172/ 
or 1728, to the Wt st Indies, where he died. 

During mv absence Keimer had taken a moro 
considerable house, in which he kept a shop, that 
was well supplied with paper, and various, otl^r a^ 
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dele?. He had procured some new types, and a 
Bumber of workmen ; among whom, however, there 
was not one who was good for any thing ; and he 
appeared not to want business. 

Mr« Denham took a warehouse in Water-street, 
where we exhibited our commodities. I applied 
myself closely, studied accounts, and becam*e in a 
short time very expert in trade. We lodged and 
eat (ogeiher. He was sincerely attached to me, 
and acted towards me as if he had been my father. 
On my side, 1 respected and loved him. My situ- 
ation was happy; but it was a happiness of no long 
duration. 

Early in February 1727, when I entered into my 
twenty -second year, we were both taken ill. I was 
attacked with a pleurisy, which had nearly carrit^d 
me off ; I suffered terribly, and considered it as all 
over with me. I felt indeed a sort of disappoint- 
ment when I found m\selflikelv to recover, and 
regretted that I had still to experience, sooner or 
later, the same disagreeable scene again. 

I have forgotten what was Mr. Denham's disor- 
der ; but it was a tedious one, and he at last sunk 
under it. He left me a small legacy in his wili^ as 
a testimony of his friendship ; and I was once more 
abandoned to myself in the wide world, the ware- 
house being cotifided to the care of the testamentary 
executor, who ilismiss^-d me. 

My bro'hf r-in-law. Holmes, who happened to be 
at Philadelphia, advised me to return to my former 
profession; and Keimer offered me a ver) consid- 
erable salary if I would undertake the manage n^ en t 
of his printing-office, that he might devote himself 
entirely to ihe superintendance of his shop. His 
wife and relations in London had given me a bad 
character of him ; and I was loath, for the present, 
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to have any concern with him. I endeavored to 
get employ men t as a clerk to a merchant; but not 
readily finding a situation, 1 was induced to accept 
Keimer's proposal* 

The following were the persons I foux^d in his 
printing-house : 

Hugh Meredith, a Penns\lvanian, about thirty- 

jive years of age. He had been brought up io hus« 

bandry, was houest, sensible, had some experience, 

and was fond of reading : but too much addicted 

. to drinking. 

Stephen Potts, a young rustic, just broke from 
school, and of rustic education, with endowments, 
rather above the common order, and a compeit nt 
portion of understanding and gaiety ; but a little 
idle. Keimer had engaged ihtse two at very low 
wages, which he had promisidto raise every three 
months a shilling a week, pto\ idtd their improve- 
ment in the t}pographic art should nu rit it. This 
future increase ol wages was the bail he madt use 
of to ensnare them. Merediih to work ai ihu press, 
and Potts to bind books, which he haci engaged to 
teach ihtm, though he under siood neither himself. 

Juhn Savage, an Irishman, who had been brought 
up to no trade, and vvhose service for a period of 
four years, Keimer had purchased ofihe captain of 
' a ship. Ht was also to be a jjressman. 

George Webb, an Oxford scholar^ uhose time 
he had in like manner bough' lor four years, intend- 
ing him for a compositor. 1 shall speak more of 
him presently. 

Lasdy, David Harr) , a country lad, who waai 
apprenticed to him. 

1 soon perceived that KeimerVintention, in engag- 
ing mc at a price st) miiJv-h ahove what he was accus- 
tomed to give, Wixby that i migiit form all these raw 
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jMrtHytmen and mppreoticcs, who scarcely C09t Urn 
say chuig, and who, being indentured, would, as 
aoon at they should be sufficicndy instructed, ena** 
Ue him to do without roe. 1 neverthekss adhered 
lo roy agreeflftent* I put the office in Order, wkicii. 
was in the utmost contusion, and brought h» people^ 
by degrees, to pay attention to their work, aad to 
«Kecttte it in a more masterly maniier. 

It was singular to see aa Oxford scholar ia the 
condition of a purchased servant* He was noe 
■sore than eighteen years of age ; and the follow- 
iagare the particulars he gare me of himselfl Bona 
at Gloucester, he had been educated at a grammar 
school^ aad had distinguished himself among the 
scholars by his superior style of acting, when tbry 
represented dramatic performances. He was a 
member of a literary club tn the town ; and soime 
pieces of his composition, in prose as well as in verse 
had been inserted in the Gloucester papers. From 
. hence be was sent to Oxford where lie remained »• 
bout a year ; but he was not contented, and wish* 
ed above all things to see I.*ondon, and become as 
actor. At length, having received fifteen guineas 
to pay his quarter's board, he decamped with the 
money from Oxford, hid his gown in a hedge, and 
travelled to London. There, having no friend to 
directhim,he fellinto bad compa«y,soon squandered 
bis fifteen guineas, could find no way to be intro* 
duced to the actors, became contemptible, pawned 
his clothes, and was in want of bread. As he was 
wsdking along the streets, almost famished with hun- 
ger, and not knowing what to do, a recruiting biH 
was put into his hand, which oiTered an immediate 
tit^at and bounty-inoney, to wlv>ever was disposed ta 
serw in America. He instandy repaired to the 
house af readczrous, inlisted iuwself, was put oa 

G 
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board a ship and conveyed to America^ without ev- 
er w riling to inform his parents what was become 
of him* . His menial vivac]t>\, and good natural dis- 
position, made him an t- xc^ lient companion ; but 
he was iadoleut, thoughtless, and lo the hist degree 
imprudent. 

John, the Irishman, soon ran away. I began to 
live very agreeably wiih the rest. I'hey respected, 
me^ and the more so as they, found Keimer- incapa- 
ble of insiruciiog them, and as the) learned some- 
thing Inhn me everyday. VVe never worked on a 
.Saiur(iay; ii being Keimti's Sabbaih ; so that I had 
two davs a we k lor readinc^. 

I encreased my acquaintance with persons of 
knowledg and information in the town. Keimer 
himself tieated me with grea civility and apparent 
esic-em; and i had nothing to give me uneasiness but 
in. debt to Vernon, which I was unable to pay, my 
tsavings as yet being very little. He had the gooJ- 
Zit'5s, however, not to ask me for the money. 

Our |>rcss was frequently in waniof the necessary 
quanti<icy of K-tter ; and there was no such iradi as 
thai of Utter-founder in America. Ihadseenihe 
priictict: of this art atiht houseof Jam( s, in Londc)n; 
but had at the same time paid it ver} little attention. 
I howivcr contrived to fabricate a mould. I 
madt useofsuih letters as we had for punches, 
foundc d nt w letters of le:id in matrices of cla, , and 
thus buppli^ d, in a tolerable manner, the wants that 
Were most pr« ssing. 

1 oiS( ,«.^v n<»it sion, engraved various ornaments, 
made ir.V, .';ave an eye to the shop ; in short, I u a^ in 
tv rv rt s|>^ ct \]v faclrjum. But useful as I made 
n'lvstlt, I percei\id thai mv services became evrry 
c,\rt 1 s: i.nn rtanrt , in proportion as the oihcr 
i^^uA i4>>^rovcU ; aud when Keimer paid me my 
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Bcconi quarter's wages, he gave me to understand 
that they were too heavj , and that he thought I 
-ought to make aii abatement. He became by de- 
grees less civil, and assumed more the tone of mas« 
ter. He frequently found fault, was difficult to 
please^ and seemed always on the point of coming 
to an open quarrel with me. ' ' 

I continued, however, to bear it patiently, corw 
ceiying that his Hl-hunior was partly occasioned by 
the derangement and Embarrassment of his affairs* 
At last a slight incident broke our connection. 
Hearing a noise in the neighborhood, I put my head , 
out of the window to see what was the matter. 
Ki-imer being in the stret*t, observed m'e,and in a 
loud and anary tone told me to mind mv work j 
adding souii- rtproauhful worrls, which piqued me 
the more as they w- rn ntt< itnl in thv street ; and 
the ncighbois, whom the noh-^ ^•.> 1 atr»-;}. ted to the 
winder vvs, were witnesses of the niauii- r ir> whi, '. £ 
was treattd. He immediately come up to the pri i;- 
ing room, and continued to exclaim agains't me. 
The quarrel became warm on both sides, and he 
gave me notice to quit him at the expiration of 
three months, as had bt- en agreed between us ; re- 
gretting that he was oblipjed to givt* me so long a 
term. I told him that his. regret was superfluous^ 
as I was ready to quit him instantly ; a«)d I tuofe- 
my hat and came out of the house, beggii^g M er«ss. 
di(h to take care of some things which I left, and 
bring them to my lodgings. 

Meredith came to me in the evening. We talk- 
ed for some time upon the quarrel that had taken 
place. He had conceived a great veneration for me, 
and was sorry I should quit the hoitse while he re- 
mained in it. He dissuaded me from returning ta 
my native country, as I began to think of doingw 
He reminded mc that Keimer owed more than he. 
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yos8e9v j I that his crrditors began to be alamv- 
ed; that he kept his shop in m wretched stale, 
often selling things at prime cost for the sake of 
ready money« and continually giving credit with- 
out keeping any accounts ; that of consequence he 
must very soon fail, whiih would occasion a vacancy 
trom which I might derive advantage. I objected 
my' watit of money. Upon which he informed me 
that his father had a very high opinion of me, and 
from a conversation that had passed between them, 
he was sure that he would advance whatever might 
be necessary to establish us, if I was willing to enter 
into partnership with him. >^My time with Kei- 
xner,'^ added he, *^ will be at an end next spring. In 
the mean tim« we may send to London for our 
press and types* I know that I am no workman 4 
but if you agree to the proposal, your skill in the 
business will be balanced by the capital I will fur* 
siish, and we will share the profits equally." His 
proposal waS reasonable, and I fell in with it. His 
father, who was then in the town, approved of it.r^^ 
He knew that I had some ascendency over his son, 
fts I had been able to prevail on him to abstain a 
longtime from drinking brandy ; and he hoped 
that when more closely connected with him, I should 
cure him entirely of tbis unfortunate habit. 

I gave the father a list of what it would be neces« 
sary to import from London. He took it to a mer« 
chant, and the order was given. We agreed to 
leep the secret till the arrival of the materials, and 
I was in the mean time to procure work, if possi- 
ble, in another printing-house ; but there was no 
place vacant, and I remained idle. After some 
days, Keimer having the expectation of being em- 
ployed to print some New Jersey money-bills, that 
would require types and engravings which I only 
could furuub,, and fearCul that Bradford^ b^' engag-^ 
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ing me, might deprive Urn of the itndertaking^ 
sent me a ver>* civil message, telling me that old 
friends ought not to be disunited on account of a 
few words, which were the efP^ct oulv of a momen* 
tary passion, and inviting me to return to him« 
Meredith persuaded me to comply with the invita* 
tion, particularly as it would afford him more op-* 
portunities of improving himself in the busmcM by 
means of my instructions. I did so, and we lived 
upon better terms than before our separation. 

He obtsuned the New-Jersey business ; and iif 
order to execute it, I constructed a copper platci^ 
printing-press ; the first that had been seen in the 
country.. I engraved various ornaments and vig» 
nettes for the bills ; and we repaired to Burlington 
together, where I executed the whole to the general 
•atisfaction ; and he received a sum of monev for 
this work, which enabled him to keep his heaA 
above water for a considerable time longer. 

At Burlington I formed acquaintance with the 
principal personages of the province f many oT 
whom were commissioned by the assembly to su» 
perintend the press, and to see that no more billa* 
were printed than the law had prescribed. Accordi* 
inglv they were constantly with us, each in his turn ^ 
and he that came commonly brought with him a 
friend or two to bear him company. M v mind waa 
more cultivated by reading than KtTmer's ; and it 
was for this reason, probably, that they set more 
more \ alue on my conversation. They took me to 
the^ir houses, introduced me to their friends, an4 
treated me with the greatest civility ; while Kci- 
mer, though master, saw himself a little neglected^ 
He was, in fact, a strange animal, ignorant of the 
common mofl s of life, apt to oppose with rudenese 
l^acFsd received opinions, an cathaaiast ia «aFiSM# 

Q ^ 
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points of rflijTion, disgustingly unclean in his pef* 

.Son, and a liale knavish withal. 

We remained there nearly three months ; and at 
the expiration of this period I could include ii the 
list of my friends. Judge Allen, Samuel Busiil, se- 
cretary of the province, Isaac Pearson, Joseph Coop- 
er, several of the Smiths, all members of the Aiisem- 
bly, and Is.iac Deacon, inspector-general. The 

.last was a shrewd and subtle old man. He told me, 
that, when a boy, his first employ ment had been that 
of tarrying clay to brick-makers ; that he did not 
Jeiu*n to write till he was somewhat advanced in life ; 
that he was afterwards employed as an underling to 
a surveyor, who taught him his trade, and that by 
industry he had at last acquired a competent for* 

.tune. ** I foresee," said he one day to me, " that 
you will soon supplant this man,", speaking of Kei- 
mer, *^ and gt^t a fortune in the business at Phil i- 
delphia."*' He was totally ignorant at the time of 
my intention of establishing myself there, or any 
where else.^ These friends were ver\ serviceable 
.to me in the end, as was I also, upon occasion, to 
fiome of them; and they have continued ever since 
their estet m fof me. 

Before I rtlat*' the particulars of mv entrance into 
business, it may be proper to inform you what waa 
At that time -the state of my mind as to moral prirt* 
ciftles, that you may seethe degree of influence they 
had upon subsequent events of m\' life. 
,, My parents had given me berim<"s religious im* 
pressions ; And 1 received from mv infancx* a pir)us 
education' in the principles of Calvinism. But 
scarcely was I arrived at fifteen years of age, when, 
after having doubted in turn of diff nnt tenets, ac- 
jfordinoras I found them combated in the dlff-rent 

. jbooks Uut I read^ I be^an to doubt of revelation i^ 
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•elf. Some volumes against' df ism fill into my" 
hands. Th.-v were said to be the substance of 
sermons prca< h*. d at Bo\ le's lectures. It hap])en- 
ed that ihty produced on me an tfF. ct precisily the 
reverse of what was iniendi d by the writers; for 
the aTguments of the deists, which were cited ia 
order to be refuted, appt ared to me mu« h more for- 
cible than ihe refutation itself. In a word, I soon 
became a perfect deist. My arguments perverted 
some other >oung person «* ; particular!) Collins 
and Ralph. But in the sequel, when I recollected / 
that they had boih used me extn mely ill, without 
the smallets remorse ; when I considered the beha- 
vior of Keith, anoihtr freethinker, and mv own 
conduct towards Vernon and Miss Read, which at - 
times gave me much uneasiness, I was led to sus- 
pect that this doctrine, though it might be true, 
was not very useful. I began to entertain a less 
Tivorable opinion of my London pamphlet, to which 
I had prefixed^ as a iDotto^ the following lines ef 
Dr}dtn ; 

Whatever is, is right; the' purblind man 
Sees but part of the chains the nearest linky 
His eyes not carrying to the cc^ual beam 
1 hat poises all above. 

and of which the object was to prove, from the attrr- 
butes of God, his goodness, wisdom, and power, that 
there could be no such thing aH evil in the world ; 
that vice and virtue did not m reality exist, ancl 
were nothing more than vain distinctions. f no 
longer regarded it as so blam^ess a work as I had 
formerly imagined, and I suspected that some error 
must have imperceptibly glided into my argument, 
by which all the inferences I had drawn from it had 
been affected, as frequently happens in metaphysiral 
reasonings. In a word, I was at last convinced that 

tx\x\hy probity and sincerity^ in trMUsactions between 
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fiiai^ and man, were of the utmost importance to the 
happiness of life ; and I resolved from thai momt- nt, 
and wrote the resolution in my journal, to practice 
them as long as I lived. 

Revelation indeed, as such, had no influence on 
vny mind ; but I was of opinion that, though ctrtain 
actions could not be bad merely because revelation 
prohibited them, or good because it enjoined them^ 
3 et it was probable thai those actions were prohib- 
htrd because they were bad for us, or enjoined be- 
cause advantageous in their natore, all things con« 
aidt-nd. This persuasion, divine providence, 
some guardian angel, and ptrhaps a concur- 
rence of favorable circumstances co-o])erating, pre- 
served mc from immorality, or gross and voluntary 
injustice, to which my want of religion was calcula- 
ted to expose me, in the dangerous period of youth, 
and in the h^z^irdous situations in whirh I some- 
times found myself, among strangers, and at a dis* 
lance from 'he eye and admonitions oi my father* 
I may say voluntary^ because the errors into which 
I had fallen, had bet-n in a manner the forced result 
cither of my own inexperitnce or the dishonesty of 
otNers. Thus, bef re I entestd on my new career, 
I had imbibed s(^lid primiples, and a character of 
pr'iY it\ . I knew their value ; and I made s( solt mn 
enc^agement with myself ntver to depart from 
4^em« 

I had not long returned fiom Burlington before 
AUf printing materials arrived 'from JLondon, [ 
.settled my accounts with Keimer, and quitted him 
l^^itli his own consent, before he had any knowledge 
,of our plan. Wc foimd a house to let near the 
market. We took it ; and to render the rent les» 
jburthensome (it was then twenty -four pounds a 
year, but X have since known it let for seventy,) we 

Adinuu»4 Xbuiut^ G«KlijFcy , a glaakr^jvitfah Ui# &» 
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ify, wKo eased us of a considerable part of it; and 
with him we agreed to board. 

We had no sooner unpacVed our letter, and put 
our press in order, than a person of my acquaintance, 
George House, brought us a countryman, whom he 
met in the street enquiring for a printer. Our 
money was almost exhausted by the number of 
things we had been obliged to procure. The five 
shillings we received from this countryman, the 
first fruit of our earnings, coming so seasonably, 
gave me more pleasure than any sum I have since 
gained ; and the recollection of the gratitude I felt ' 
en this occasion to George House, has rendered 
me often more disposed, than perhaps I should 
otherwise have been, to encourage young beginnem 
sn trade. 

There are in every country morose beings, who 
are always prognosticating ruin. There was one 
of this stamp in Philadelphia. He was m man of 
fortune, declined in years, had an air of wistlom^ 
md a very grave manner of speaking. His name 
was Samuel Mickle. I knew him not ; but he stop- 
ped one day at my door, and asked me if I )¥as the 
3'oung man who had lately opened a new printings 
house. Upon my answering in the a^rmadve, he 
said that he Jivas very sorry for me, as it was an ex- 
pensive undertaking, and the money that had been 
laid out upon it would be lost, Philadelphia being a 
place falling into decay ; its iuhabiiants having all^ 
or nearly all of them, b^en obliged to call together 
their creditors. That he knew, from undoubted 
fact, the circumstances which might lead us to sup- 
pose the contrary, such as new buildings, and the 
advanced price of rent, to be deceitful appearances, 
\t'hich in reality contributed to hasten the general 
ruin; and he gave me so long a detail of misfor«< 
tuues^ actually existing, or which were sooa to take 
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place, that he left me almost in a state of ^espaifr 
Had I known this man before I enicred into irade, 
I shoiild doubtless never have ventured. He how- 
ever continued to live in this place of decay, and to 
diclaim in the same style, refusing for many years 
to buy a house, because all was going to wreck ; and 
in the end, I had the satisfaction to see him pay five 
times as much for one as it would cost him had he 
purchased it when he first began his lamentations. 

I ought to have related, that, during the aulumn 
of ihe preceding year, I had united the majority of 
well informed persons of my acquantance into a 
club, which we called the junto ^ and the object of 
which was to improve our understandings. We 
met every Friday evening. The regulations I 
drew up, obliged every meniber to propose, in hi« 
turn, onc'Or more questions upon some point of 
morality, politics, or philosophy, which were to be 
discussed by the society ; and to read, once in three 
months, an essay of his own composition, on whati 
ever subject he pleased. Our debates were under 
the direction of a president, and were to be dictated 
only by a sincere desire of truth ; the pleasure of 
disputing, and the vanity of triumph, having no 
share in the business ; and in order to prevent un- 
due warmth, every expression which implied obsti^ 
nate adherence to an opinion, and all direct contra- 
diction^ were prohibited, under small pecuniary pe* 
nalties. 

The first members of our club were— Joseph 
Brcintnal, whose occupation waS' that of a scrivener. 
He was a middle-aged man, of a good natural dis- 
position, strongly attached to his friends, a great 
lover of poetry, reading every thing that came ia 
his way, and writing tolerably well, ingenious .in 
many little triflt s, and of an agreeable conversation. 

7 homas Godfrey^ a fikiiiul^ though self«tuugh$ 
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inathematician, and who was afterwards the invent- 
or oi" what now goes by the name of Hadley's dial • 
but he had little knowledge out of his own line, and 
vas insupportaSle in company, always requiring, 
like the majority of mathemaiicians that have fallen 
in mv way, an unusual precision in every thing that 
is said, continually contradicting, or making trifling 
distinctions ; a sure way of defeating all the ends of 
conversation. He very soon left us. 

Nicholas Scull, a surveyor, and who became af- 
terwards sur\'eyor-general. He was fond of books, 
and wrote vtrses. 

William Parsons, brought up to the trade of a 
shoe-maker, but who, having a taste for reading, 
had acquired a profound knowledge of mathematics. 
He first studied them vyith'a vit^w to astrology, and 
was afterwards the first to laugh at his folly, fie 
also became a surveyor-general. 

William Mawgridge, a' joiner, a very excellent 
mf^chanic: ; and in other res'pccts a man of solid un- 
derstanding. 

Hugh Meredith, Stephen Potts, and George 
WeM), of whom I have alr^rady spoken, 

Robert (irace, a young iran of fortuni. ; generous, 
animated, and witty ; fond of epigrams, but more 
fond of his fri«.n(h. 

And lastly, William Coleman, at that time a 
merchant^ cL-rk, and nearly of my own age. He 
had a cooler and clearer head, a belter hcart,^ and 
inor«- scrupulous morals, than almost any other per- 
son I have ever met with. He became a very rt s- 
perfable merchant, and one of our provincial judges. 
Our friendship subsisted, without interruption, f r 
m.ore than forty years, till ihe period of his death j 
and the club continued to exist almost as long. 

This \^As thf* b( SI school of j)oruiv s and pliihrso- 
phy tbat tiicu cjJLibtcd in lUe province i for our qucs* 
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tions which ;vrere read a week previous to their dia« 
cussion, ioduced us to peruse attentively such bcoto 
as were writtea upon the subjects proposed^ that wa 
might be able to speak upon them more pertinenilyt 
We thus acquired the habit of conversing more a- 
greeably ; every object being dicussed conformably 
to our regulations, and in a manner to prevent mutual 
disgustt To this circumstance may be attributed 
the long duration of the club ; which I shall have fre« 
quent occasion to mention as I proceed* 

1 have introduced it here, as being one of tho 
means on which I had to account for success in mji 
business ; everv member exerted himself to procure 
work for us* |Breincual, among oiht*rs, Obtained 
for us, on the part of the Quakers, the princii^g of 
forty sheets of their history ; of which the rest was 
to be done by Kcimer* Our execution of this work 
was by no means masterly; as the price was very 
low. It was in folio, upon pro patria paper, and 
in the /r/Va letter, with heavy notts in the smalleift 
typcf. 1 composed a sheet a clay, and MeredithjMil 
it to the press* it was frequently elewn nVlock at 
night, sometimes later, befoit: I had fmivhid my 
distribution for the nt-xt day*s t«)sk ; ior the little 
things which our frittiOs occasionally sent us, kept 
Ub back in this work : but I was so determined to 
compose a sheet a day, that one evening, when my 
work was imposed, and my da\ *s work as I thought 
at an end, an accident having broken this form, and 
derangf d two complete folio pages, 1 immediately 
distributed, and composed them anew before I went 
to be d. 

This imwearied industry', which was perceived 
by our neighbors, began to acquire us- reputation 
anti credit. I )earned,among other things, that dwr 
lie vv printing-house bring tht! swb^ect of conversa- 
tion at a club of werchanUi who jact every cv«niag| 
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it was the general opinion that it would fail ; there 
being already two printing houses in tU^ town; 
Keimer's and Bradford's. But Dr. Bai'd, whom 
you and I had occasion to see many years after, at 
his native town of St. Andrew's in Scotland, was 
of a different opinion. " The industry of this 
Franklin (said he) is superior to any thing of the 
kind I have ever witnessed. I see him still at work 
when I return from the club at night, and he is at it 
again in the morning before his neighbors are out 
of bed." This account struck the rest of the as- 
sembly, and shortly after one of its members came 
to our house, and offered to supply us with articles 
of stationary ; but we wished not as yet to embar- 
rass ourselves wiih keeping a shop. It is not for 
the sake of applause that 1 enter so freely into the 
particulars of my- industry, but that such of my de- 
scendants as shall read these memoirs may know 
the use of this virtue, b\ seeing in the recital of my 
life the effects it operated in my favor. 
.George Webb, having found a friend who lent him 
the necessary sum to buy out his time of Keimer, 
came one day to offer himself to us as a journey* 
man. We could" not employ him immediately; 
but I foolishlv told him, under the rose, that I in- 
tended shortly to publish a new periodical paper, 
and that we should then have work for him. My 
hopes of success, which I imparted to him, were 
founded on the circumstance, that the only paper 
we had in Philadelphia at that time, and which 
Bradford printed, was a paltry thing, miserably 
conducted, in no respect amusing, and which yet 
was profitable. I consequently supposed that a 
good work of this kind could not fail of success. 
Webb betraved my secret to Keimer, who, to pre- 
vent mc, iminedialely publiiihcd ih^ prospectus of a 

H 
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paper that he intended to institute himself, and ia 
vhich Webb was to be engaged. 

I was exasperated at this proceeding, and, with a 
view to counteract them, not being able at present 
to institute my own paper, I wrote some humorous 
pieces in Bradford's, under the title of the Busy Bo- 
dy; * and which was continued for several months 
by Breintnal. I hereby fixed the attention of the 
public upoH Bradford's paper ; and the prospectus 
of Keimer, which we turned into ridiculr, was treat- 
ed with contempt* He bv gan, notwithstanding, his 
paper; and after continuing it for nine months, hav- 
ing at most not more than ninety subscribers, he of- 
fered it mc for a mere trifle. I had for some time 
been ready for suLh an engagemtnt ; I therefore in- 
fitantly took it upon myself, and in a few years it 
proved. extremely profitable to me. 

I perceive that I am apt to speak in the first person, 
though our partnership still continued. It is, p-r- 
h.4ps, because, in fact, the whole business devoU'ed 
upon me. Meredith was no compositor, and but an 
indifferent pressman; and it was rarely that he 
abstained from hard drinking. My friends were 
sorry to see me connected with him ; but I contriv* 
^d to derive from it the utmost advantage the case 
admitted. 

Our first number produced no other effect thin 
any other pap^r which had appeared in the province, 
as to i\ pe and printing ; but some remarks in my 
peculiar style of writing, upon the dispute whi«.h 
then prevailed between governor Burnet, and the 



* A manusciipt note in the file of the American 
MeiGury, preserved in t^e Pliilad'*l»>hia Library, sa^s^ 
that Franklin wrote the first five numberb) and part of 
the eighth* 
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Massachusetts assembly, struck some perstons as a* 
bove mediocrity^ caused the paper and \t$ editors 
to be talkedof, and in a few weeks induded them 
to become our subscribers* Many others followed 
their example ; and our subscription' continued to 
increase. This was one of the first good effects of 
the pains I had taken to learn to put my ideas on 
paper. I dcjived this farther advantage from it, 
that the leading men of the place, seeing in the au- 
thor of this publication a man so well able to use 
his pen, thought it right to patronise and encourage 
xne. 

The votes, laws, and other public pieces, were 
printed by Bradford. An address of the house of 
assembly to the governor had been executed by him^ 
in a very coarse and incorrect manner. We re- 
printed it with accuracy and neatness, and st nt a 
Cop) to eve*ry member. I'hey perceived the difft-r- 
rnce ; and it so strengthened -the influence of our 
IViends in the assembly, that we were uominated 
its printers for the following year. 

Among these friends I ought not to forget one 
member in particular, >Ir. li.imilton, whom I have 
mentioned in a former part (>f my narrative, and 
who was now returned from England. He warmly 
interested himself for me on this occasion, as he 
likewise did on many other* afterwards ; having con- 
tinued his kindn :8s to me till his death. 

About this period Mr, Vernon reminded me of 
the debt I owed him, but without pressing me for 
payment. I wrote hi in a handsome lett<rr on the 
occasion, begging him to wait a little longer, xo 
which he consented ; and as soon as I was able I 
paid him, principal and interest, with many expres* 
sions of gratitude ; so that this error oJf my life waf 
ii> a maaner atoaed for.. 
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But another trouble bow happened to me, which 
I had not the smallest reason to expect. Mere- 
dith's father, who according to our agreement, was 
to defray the whole expence of our printing mate- 
rials, had only paid a hundred pounds. Another 
hundred was still due, and the merchant being tired 
of waiting commenced a suit against us. We bail- 
ed the action, but with the melancholy prospect, that^ 
if the money was not forth coming at the time fixed, 
the affair would come to issue, judgment be put in 
execution, our delightful hopes annihilated, and 
ourselves entirely ruined ; as the tj^pe and press 
must be sold, perhaps at half their value, to pay the 
debt. 

In this distress, two real friends, whose generous 
conduct I have never forgotten, and never shall for- 
get M'hile I retain the remembrance of any thing, 
came to me separately, without the knowledge of 
each other, and without my having applied to them* 
Each offered me whatever sum might be necessary, 
to take the business into my own hands, if the thing 
was practicable, as they did not Hke I should conti- 
nue in partnership with Meredith, who, they said, 
was frequently seen drunk in the streets, and gam« 
blii.g at ale-houses, which very much injured our 
credit. These friends were William Coleman and 
Robert Grace. I told them that while there re- 
mained any probability that the Merediths would ful- 
fil their piirt of the compact, I could not propose a 
separation ; as I conceived myself to be under ob- 
ligations to them for what they had done already, 
and were still disposed to do if they had the ppwer : 
but in the end should the)^ fail in their engageitient, 
arc! our partnership be dissolved, I should then 
t' ii k m\ self at liberty to accept the kindness oimy 
frltuds. 
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. ThinjD;s remained for some time in this state. 
At last I said one day to wry partner, ** Your fa* 
ther is perhaps dissatisfied with your having a share 
only in the business, aud is unwilling to do for two, 
what he would do for you alone. Tell me frankly 
ii that be the case, and I will resign the whole ?oyou, 
and do for m\ self as well as I can." " N<> (suid he) 
my father has really been disappointed in his hopes ; 
he is not able to pay, and I wish to put him to no 
further inconvt^nience. I see that I am not at all 
calculated for a printer; I was educated as a farmer, 
and it was absurd in me to come here, at thirty years 
of age, and bind myself apprentice to a new trade* 
Dlanv of my countrymen are going to settle in 
North Carolina, wh.Te the soil is exceedingly favor* 
able. I am tempted to go with them, and to resume 
my former occupation. You will doubtless find 
friends who will assist you. If you will take upon 
yours-lf the debts of the partnership, return my far- 
ther the hundred pounds he has advanced, pay my 
lictle personal d\ibts, and give me thirty pounds and 
II new saddle, I will renounce the partnership, anci 
consign over the whole stock to you.*' 

I accepted this proposal without hesitation* It 
was committed to paper, and signed without delav* 
I gave him what he demanded, and he departed 
soon after for Carolina, from whence he sent me, 
in the following year, two long letters, containing th« 
best accounts that had.yet been given of that countryt 
as to climate, soil, agriculture, &r. forhe was versed 
in these matters. I published them in mv newspa« 
per, and they were received with great satisfaction* 

As soon as he was gooe I applied to mv twar 
friends, and not wishing to give a disobliging pre^ 
fi-renre to either, 1 accepted from each half what he 
lud offered me« and which it was necessary 1 shouUI 

Hit 
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have. I paid the partnership debts, and continued 
ihe business on my own accoant ; taking care ^o inf^ 
form Che public, b\ advert.senteiit^cyt the partnership 
being dissoivecL Thib was, i think in the year 1729,, 
«r thereabout* 

Nearh at the satme pericd the people demanded « 
new emission of piiper monjey ; the existmg and tha 
only one that had taken place in the province, and 
which amounted to fifteen thousand pounds, beings 
soon to expire. The wealthy inhabitants, prejudice 
ed against <- very sort of paper 'Currency, from the 
ii-arof its depreciation, of whiirh there had been ait 
instance in the province of New England, to the 
injiir>' of its holders, strongK opposed the measure* 
We had discussed this affair in our junto^ in which 
I was on the side of the new emis.*>ion ; convinced 
that the first smail sum, fabricated in 1723, had done 
much good in^ the province, by favoring commerce^ 
industtyand population, since all the houses were 
DOW inhabited!, and man} othei*s building ; wher^a• 
I remembered to have seen, when first I parad- d 
fSfic streets of Philadelphia eating my roll, the majo* 
rity of those in Walnut street, Sec€>nd -street. Fourth* 
•treet, as well as a; great number in Chesnut and o* 
ther streets, with papers on them signifying that 
Ihey were to be let j which made m* think at the 
time that thtt inhabitants of the town were deserting^ 
it one aftt-r anoih» r. 

Our debates noade me so fnllv master of the 
subject , that I wrot^ and pubKshed an anonymous 
pamphlet, entitled An Rnquir>' into the Nature and 
Jfferessity of a Piiper Curreniv. It was very well 
received by the lower and middling class of people ; 
but it displeased the opulent, at it increased the 
#l'')mor in favour of the new e mission; Havirgy 

Itaw^ytfy no wiiicf among them capabk.ef aiuwjeJi» 
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fag Ti, tlieir op{x>sition became less violent ; af»d 
ihrre being in ihe house of assembly a majorii) for 
the measure, it t>asscd. The frierxls I had acqnireii 
in the housf, pt-rsuaded m« chat I had done the 
country essential service on this occasion, n warded 
me bv giving me the printing of 'the bills. It was 
a lucrative employment, an<l proved a verv season* 
able help to me ; another advantage which I derived 
from having habituated myself to write.. 

Timpc and eTiperience so fully demonstrated the 
■tility of paper currtncy, that it never after experi- 
enced any considerable opposition ; so that it soon 
Amounted to 55,0001. and in the year 1 739 to 80,0001.. 
It has since risen, during the last war, to 350,000^ 
trade, buildings and population^ having in the* inter- 
val continually increased ; but I am now convinred* 
diat there are limits beyond which paper moneyr 
would be prejudicial. 

I soon after obtained; by the influence of my frirnd 
Hamilton, the printing oF the Newcastle paper mnm- 
Dev, another profitable work, as I thenxhoughf, lir-^ 
fie things appearing great to persons of mt>derate 
fortime ; and they were really great to me, as prov-^ 
ing great encouragements^ He also procured m© 
the printing of the laws and votes of that govern-* 
ment, which I retained as long as I continued in the 
bcifiiness.. 

I now opened a small stationer's shop. I fcepr 
bonds and agreements of all kinds, drawn up in ar 
more accurate form- than had yet been seen in that 
part of the world ; a work in which T was assisti^d' 
by my friend Breintnal. I had also paper, parcK^ 
ment, pasteboafrd, bookfi. See. One Whitemash, a» 
•xcellent compositor, whom I had known in I^ondon, 
came to oiler himself. I engngetl him, and hf con» 
^nued constantly and diligenilv to work with me» 
l^aUo took aaappreiiuce>,^<; fioa^of Axj)xilw Uos«»> 
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I ^Tj^Ti to pay, by d« grees, ihc de^t T !ia^ cctr^ 
tratltrd : and in ordrr to insure my credit and chur- 
«ctf r as a trad* sman, I took care not only to he 
' really industrious and frugal, hut also to avoid every 
appearance of the contrary. I was plainly dressed, 
and never seen in an\ place of piihlic amust ment. 
I nrver went a fishing or hunting: A hook indeed 
enticed me somt-times from mv work, but it was 
seldom, hv sl-ealth, and occasioned no scandal ; and 
to show that I did not think myself above my pro- 
f< ssion, I conveyed home sometimes in a wheeU 
barro'.v the paper I purchased at the wan houses. 

I thus obiained the reputation of being an indiis« 
tr>ou8 younq; man, and very punctual in his pay- 
in nts. Th'* merchants who imported ani<lesof 
- stati<»nary solicited my cusionr, ; cithers offered to 
furnish me with books, and mv little trade went on 
prosptrousl . 

Meanwhile the credil'and business of Keimer di- 
minished every day, he was at last forced to sell 
his stock t(^ satisfy his creditors; and he betook 
himself to Barbados s, where he livc (I for some time 
in ;i V( ry impaveri«*h d state. Hi^ appn ntice, Da- 
vid Harr\ , whoin I had instructed while I worked 
viih Keim' r, having bought his materials, succeed- 
ed him in the busintso. I was apprehensive, at first, 
of finding in Harr\ a | o>vcrfid competitor, as he 
was allied to an opalent and rt spectable family ; I 
th'T: f'>re proposed a partm rship, which, happil^r 
form,e, he r« jt-i ted with disdain. He wasextrtm* ly 
proud, thought hims<df a fine gentVman, lived e3i«- 
travagantU , and pursued amusements whi!hsuif<r* 
ed him to he s( arcel) ever at home ; of consequence 
he became in dt-bt, neglected his business, and busU 
B»^ss neglected him* Findirg in a short time no- 
thMijT to do in the conntr , he followed Kt:imer to 
Biu:badoeS|,cai T) ing his priuting muuriab ^ iik hiis^ 
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There the apprentice employed his old roaster as a 
journeyman. They w«re continually quarrelling; 
and Harry still getting in debt^ was obliged at last 
to sell his press and t> pes, and return to his old oc- 
cupation of husbandry in Pennsylvania. Th<f per- 
son who purchased them employed Ktimer to man- 
age the business, but he died a few years after. 
. I had now at Philadelphia no competitor but 
Bradford, who, being in easy circumstances, did 
not engage in the printing of books, except now 
and then as workmen chanced to offer themselves ; 
and was not anxious to extend his trade. He had, 
however, one advantage over me, as he had ihe di- 
Tection of the post-o/Hce, and was of consequence 
supposed to have better opportunities of obtaining 
news. His paper was also supposed to be mure 
advantageous to advertising customers ; and in 
consequence of that supposition, his advertisements 
were much more numerous than mine : this wjis a 
source of great profit to him, and disadvantageoua 
to me. It was to no purpose that I really procured 
other papers, and distributed my own, by means of 
the post ; the puWic took for granted my inability 
in this respect ; and I was indeed unable to ton- 
q»jer it in any other mode than by bril^ng the post- 
boys, who served me only by stealth, Bradford being 
so illiberal as to foibid them. This treatment of 
his excited my resentment ; and my disgust was so 
rooted, that, when I afterwards succeeded him in 
}he post-office, I took care to avoid copying his ex** 
ample. 

I had hitherto continued to board with Godfrev, 

ifi'ho, with his wife and children, occupied part of 

^Jtiy house, and half of the shop for his business ; at 

which indeed he worked verv little, being always 

absorbed by maihcmatics. Mrs. Godfrey formed 
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a wish of marrying me to the daughter of one of helh 
relations. She contrived various opportunities of 
bringing us together^ lill she saw that I was captiva- 
te(i ; which was not difficuh, the lady in question 
pojssessing great personal merit. I'he parents en» 
courage d niy addresses, by inviting me continually 
to supper, and leaving us together, till at last it was 
time to come to an explanation. Mrs. Godfrey un- 
dertook to negotiate our little treaty. I gave her 
to imderstand, that I expected to receive with the 
young lady a sum of money that would enatjle me 
at least to discharge the remainder of my dtbt for 
my printing materials. It was then^ I believe, not 
more than a hundred pounds. She brought me for 
answer, that they had no such sum at their dispo^ 
sal. r observed that it might easily be obtained^ 
by a mortgage on their house. The reply of this 
was, after a few days interval, that they had con* 
aiilted Bradford, and found that the business of a 
printer was not lucrative J that my letters would 
«oon be worn out, and must be supplied b}' new 
enes; that Keimer and Harry had failed^ and that 
probably I should do so too. Accordingly they 
forbade me the house, and the young lady was con- 
fined. I know not if they had really changed their 
minds, or if it was merely an artifice^ supposing our 
affections to be too far engaged for us to desist, and 
that we should contrive to marry secretly, which 
would leave them at liberty to give or not, as they 
pleased. But, suspecting this motive, I never went 
again to their house. 

Some time after, Mrs. Godfrey informed me that 
they were favorably disposed towards me, and wish- 
ed me to renew the acquaintance ; but I declared a 
firm resolution never to have any thing more to do 
with the family. The Godfreys expressud %oaim 
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Icsentment at this ; and as we could no longer agree, 
they changed their residence, leaving me in posses- 
sion of the whole house. 1 then resolved to take 
no more lodgers. This affair having turned my 
thoughts tp marriage^ I looked around me, and 
made overtures of alliance in other quarters ; but I 
soon found that the profession of a printer being 
•gf-nerally looked upon as a poor trade, I could ex- 
pect no money with a wife, at least if I wished hv,T 
to possess any other charm. Meanwhile, that pas- 
sion of youth, so diifiiult to govern, had often drawn 
me into intrigues with despicable women who fell 
in my way; whieh were not unaccompanied with 
expence and inconvenience, besides the perpetual 
risk of injaring my health, and catching a disease 
vrhich I dreaded above all things. But I was for-* 
tunate enough to escape this dangt^r. 

As a neighbor and old acquaintance, I kept up a 
Jriendly intimacv with the family of Miss Road. 
Her parents had retained an affection for me from 
ihe time of my lodging in their house. I was often 
invited thither ; they consulted me about their af» 
/airs, and I had been sometimes serviceable to them, 
I was touched with ih<r imhappy situation of their 
iiaughtcr, who was almost always m^lancholy, and 
continuallv seeking solitude. I regarded my for- 
{;etfulness and inronstancv, during mv abode in 
London,, as the principal cause of her misfortune; 
though her mother had the candor to attribute the 
fault to herself, rather than to me, because,^ after 
having prevented our marriage previous to m\' de- 
parture, she had induced her to marry another ia 
mv absence. 

Our mutual affection revived; but there existed 
great obstacles (: our union. Her marriage vvas 
cviwdcrcd, iudecd| ^not being; valid^ the muahuv- 
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ing, it was said^a former wife still living in Eng« 
land ; but ot this it was difficult to obtain a proof at 
8o grt at a disiaiKe ; and though a report prevailed 
of his being dead, yet we had no certainty'' of it ; and 
supposing it to be true, he had left many debts, for the 
payment ot* which his successor might be sued. 
Wt ventured nevertheless, in spite of all these dif- 
ficulties, and 1 married heron the first of Septembet 
.1730. None of the inconveniences we had feared 
happened to us — She proved to me a good and faith- 
ful companion, and contributed essentially to the 
success of my shop* We j ri)spered together, and 
it was our mutual study to render each other happy. 
1 bus 1 corrected, as well as I could, this great er- 
ror of my youth. 

Oar club was not at that time established at a ta- 
vern. We held our meetings at the house of Mr. 
Grace, who approjjriaied a room to the purpose. 
Som^ members ol>strvcd one dav, that as our books 
Were freqnenil\ quoted in the course of our discus- 
sions, it would be convenient to have them collect- 
ed in ihe room in vhich wt assembled, in order to 
he consult* d upon occasion ; and that, by thus form- 
ing it conimon library of our individual collections, 
each wmild have the advantage of using the books 
of all ihe other members, which would nearlv be the 
same as if he possessed thtm all himself. The idea 
va«? approved, and we accordingly brought such* 
bof ks as we thought we eonld spare, which were 
phutd at the end of the club room. They amount- 
ed nf)t to so many as we expected ; and though we 
m;'d«' consid* rable use of ihcm, yet some inconve- 
niences resulting from the want of care, it was a- 
greed, after about a year, to destrov the collection ; 
and ea' h took away such books as belonged to him. 

It was now that I first stated the idea of establish- 
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ftg, hy subscription, a public library. I drew up 
the proposals^ had them engrossed in forqoi by Brock* 
den the attorney, and my project succeeded, as will 
be seen in the sequel. ^^^^^^^.^^^^^^^ 

[The life of Dr. Franklin« as written by himself, so 
&r as it has been communicated to the . world, breaks 
off in this place. We understand that it. was continued 
by him some whatfurtl>er, and we hope that the remain- 
der will, at some future period, be communicated to the 
public. We have no hesitation in supposing that everjf 
reader will find himself greatly Interested by the frank 
simplicity and the philosophical discernment by which 
these pages are so eminently characterised. We have 
therefore thought proper, in order as much as possible 
to relieve his regret, «to subjoin the following continua- 
tion, by one of the doctor's intimate friends. It is ex- 
tracted from an American periodical publication, and 
was written by the late Dr. Stuber* of Philadelphia.] 

THE promotion of literature had been little at- 
tended to in Pennsylvania. Most of the inhabitants 
were too much immersed in business to think of scien- 
tific pursuits; and those few, whose inclinations led 
them to study, found it difficult to gratify them, from 
the want of sufficiently large libraries. In such cir- 

* Dr. Stuber wa§ born in Philadelphia^ of German 
j)arents. He was sei}t, at an early age, to the university, 
where his genius, diligence, and amiable temper soon 
acquired him the particular notice and favor of tho<e 
under whose immediate direction he was placed. After 
passing through the common course of study inamu<.b 
shorter time than usual, he left the university, at ine 
age of sixteen, with great re [)utation. Not long aft r, 
he entered on the study of Physic^ and the zcai WiUi 
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tutions csdculated to diffuse knowledge among th* 
people; and amongst thtse public libraries are noC 
the least important. 

In 1732, Franklin began to publish Poor Rich- 
ard's Almanack.' This was remarkable for the nu- 
merous and valuable concise maxims which it con- 
tained, all tending to exhort to industry and frugali- 
ty. It was continued for many years. In the Al- 
manack f6r the last year, all the maxims were col- 
lected in an address to the reader, entitled. The Way 
to Wealth. This has been translated in various 
languages^ and inserted in different publications. 
' It has also been printed on a large sheet, and may 
be seen framed in many houses in this city. This 
address contains, perhaps, the best practical system 
of (economy that ever has appeared. It is written 
in a manner intelligible to every one, and which 
cannot fail of convincing every reader of the justice 
and propriety of the remarks and advice which it 
contains. The demand ior this almanack was so 
great, that ten thousand have been sold in one year; 
which must be considered as a very large number, 
especially when we reflect, that this country was, at 
that time, but thinly peopU d. It cannot be doubt- 
ed that the salutary maxims contained in these al- 
manacks must have made a favorable impression 
- upon many of the readers of them. 

It was not long before Frankiin entered upon bis 
political career. In the }«-iir 1736 h<- was appoint- 
ed clerk to the general assembly of P nnsylvania; 
and was re-elected by succeeding as:<t mblies for 
stvtral years, umil he was thosen a representative 
for the city of Philadelphia. 

Bradford was possessed of some advantages over 

Franklin, by being post master, thereby having an 

' op^^oiiuQity ui cirwul^tinij his paper more*exteaiive>» 
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|y, md 'thuB retidered it a better Vchicte for ^veiw 
tisenveiits, &c. Franklin, io histurf!, eojt)yed thesb 
«dvJimage6, by being appointed po^t-mastcr of PhU 
ladelphiain irar. Bradford, while in office, bad 
ncted ungenerously towards Frankiiti, preventing 
as macb as possible the drculatiom of his p^per. 
He had now an opportunity of r^taliatitig ; but hi's 
iiobletteiba of soul prevented him fro^ itia1:ing use 
irfit. 

The police of Philadelphia had early isppcinted 
^atchfnen^ whose duty it was to gUird the citizens 
against the tnidnight robber, arid tb give ati imfkie** 
diate alarm iA case of fire* Thift duty is, perhaps, 
one of the ttiost important that can be committed n> 
anyaetofmem Tht regulaticWis, ii61vieVrer, were 
iiot sufficiently strict* Franklin feaw. the datigers 
ariring from this caua^^'atid suggested tin alttratiort, 
ao as to oblige the guardians of the night to be moi*e 
watchful over the livcfs atod properly of the titi^en^ 
The propriety of this wa^ immedtately ]perceited^ 
Wt^d a reform was effected. 

Thete i^ nothing more dan^roiti Id |froWir^ 
Vttves than fires. Other biiiseb opet^t^ islowly, ahd 
almost imperceptibly ; bu^ these iti a 'inonietlt ren- 
der abortive the labors of ages. On this account 
there should be^ iti all cities^ ample provision to 
)>revent fires from {spreading. rrM^klin early saW 
the liecessity bf these i atld A^% \he r^it 175B^ 
formed tht mt fire comptft^ in thfs icifyk , Thta 
example wa^ i^oon followed by others; imd the/e 
ire now !ft\miertyu(s fit^ tomf^anies in the cirf atM 
fiberties. To tliese may he afttribiited hi a j^eaC 
degree the acttvHy in extiiigaishiihg fires, ib^ whi<h 
she citiaens of Philadelphia ^t dlstifigtiishefl^ ikld^ 
the inconsiderable daiViAg^ l^hkh this citv has s(i)hf ^ 
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<tilk cr hair Unes, and bringing an excited tube 
tier chem, sparks might be drawn^ and a light per^ 
ceived at the extremitif s in the dark. M. Du Pa)^^ 
jncendacnt of the French king's gardens, made m 
dumber of eapeniiiem&, which addttl not a httte 
to the science. He made the dwcovery of tlvo kinda 
<of electricity*, «i'hich he called vkratts and resinous^ 
the former produced by rubbing glass, d^ lattet 
from excited milphur, sealing-wax, &c« But this 
idea be afterwards gave up as erroneoasr Setween 
the years i7S9 and 1742, Deaaguliers made a minK 
hvr of experiments, but added little of rmportimc^to 
He first used the \!crm% tofiduciari and eltdrkt^pet 
se. In l74d, several ingenious Germans engaged 
in this subject. Of thesre the principal were, iprti^ 
ilssor Soae of Whittcmberg, professor Winkler of 
Leipsic, Gordon, a Scotch Benedictine monk^ pro- 
fessor of philosophy ait Erfurt, and Dr« Ludolf of 
Bci-Iin. The result of their researckea astonished 
, the philosophers of Europe* Their apparatus waa 
large, and by means of it ifaey were enabled to cok 
lect large quantities of electricfty, and thus t* proi 
4doce phenomena which had been hitherto nnolK 
served. They killed small birds^ and set sprmta on 
£re. Their experiments excited the curiosity df 
other philosophers* ColKnson, about the year itAS^ 
at- nt to the library company of Philadelphia an ao* 
count of these experiments, together with a tob^^ 
and directions how to use it. Frafiklin, withauiM 
f>f his friends, iai^mediatelv engaged in a course xA 
experiments ; the result oi which \% Well known. 
He was enabled to make a number of imp<irtant 
idiscoveries, and to proposip theories to account for 
various phenomena; which have been univeruiU)^ 
adopted, and which bid Tair to endure for agetr 
^ia obfeeryatfaoa tea goa^ni»wtatcdf jn aaciiM^Cilf 
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letters, to his friend CoUinson ; the first of which 
is dated March 28, 1747. In these he makes 
known the power of points in drawing and throwing 
bff electrical matter, which had hitherto escaped 
the notice of electricians. He also made the grand 
discovery of a pius &nd minus j or of 2i . positive and 
negative state of electricity* We give him the 
honor of this, without hesitation ; although the En- 
glish have claimed it for their countryman Dr. Wat* 
l^on. Watson's paper is dated January 21, 1748; 
FranklinV July 11, 1747; several months prior. 
Shordy after, Franklin, from his principles of plus 
and minus state, explained, in a satisfactory manner, 
fte phenomenaf of the Leyden phial, first observed 
hy Mr. Cuneus, or by professor Muschenbroeck of 
Xeyden, which had much perplexed philosophers* 
He shewed clearly that the bottle, when charged^ 
contained no more electricity than before, but that 
as much was taken from the one side as was thrown 
on the other; and that to discharge it, notliing was 
iiecessary but to make a communication between the^ 
two sides, by which the equilibrium might be re« 
•stored, and that then no signsof electricity would 
remain. He afterwards demonstrated, by experi« 
ments, that the electricity did not reside in the 
coating, as had been supposed, but ii\ the pores of 
the glass itself. After a phial was charged, he re* 
moved the coating, and found that u^pon applying a 
new coating the shock might still be received. In 
the year 1749, he first suggested his ideaoftx^ 
plaining the phenomena of thunder gusts, and of the 
aurora borealis, upon electrical principles* He 
points out many particulars in which lightning and 
electricity agree ; and he adduces many facts, and 
reasoning from facts, in support of his positions. 
In the same year he coxxteived the astonishingly bold 
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and gl^nd IdtfB tif 'atcmaining the truth of iiis^doc* 
trine, by actoiUydvmwing'down the forked lightnkig^ 
by Ateaiis 0fiBhttrp«*poiMed iron rods raised ioto tht 
fefpon of the clouds. £vea in this tmcertshi'tiatk^ 
his passion to be useful to mankind dhphiys itself 
in a powerful iiianner« Admitting the identtrjr 6( 
electricity and lightning, and kacywing die power 
«f points in repelling bodies enlarged with electricitjr^ 
and in conducting their iire silently and impcfoipfik 
bly, he suggests the idea of securing h^ses, shipS| 
&c. from beiag damaged by lightnings by ertctin|; 
pointed iron rods, which sho«dd rise sckne fieet abovt 
the most elevated part, and descend some feet inva 
4iie ground or the water* The effect of these, he 
ttOQcluded, wovild be either to prevent a stroke bf 
rdpelting the cloud beyond the striking distance, dr 
hy drawing off the ekctrical fire whidi it containtdis 
Isr, if they could not effect diis, they would at Icaat 
Conduct the stroke t» the earth, ivithofit any injuiff 
to the building. 

It was notvintil the smnmer of 1752, that he was 
«nabitdto complete his grand and unparalleled-disco^ 
^ery by experiment/ The plan which he had origf- 
tialh' proposed, was, to erect on some high tower, 
«r other elevated place, a centry-box, from whi<;h 
should rist: a pointed iron rod, insulated by being 
4xed in a cake of rosin. Electrified clouds pass* 
ing over this, would, he conceived, impart to it a por- 
tion of their electricity, which would be rendered 
"vvidtnt to the senses by sparks being emitted, 
when a key, a knuckle, or other conductor, was 
presented to it. Philadelphia at thi^ time afforded 
po opportunity ,of trying an experiment of thi^ kin(^. 
Whilst Franklin was waiting for the erection oi a 
spire, it occurred to him, that he might have more 
«eady access to tihe region ol clouds 'b^ flKaas of^^ 



c^mmoiHkitef Ke pr^par^ qm by^Atta^binf^ two 
crosfr Mictefta« silk hmdktijrchief, wluob would pot 
amffor Ao^much from the rmp as p^pi;r. To his hU^ 
ri|^t^ick{«^a9iijGi€daniroapoHU« Thrts^ing was^ 
M uMi^lvOf^mpr cj^^pt tti£ lawtr eiid|.wbic£ wm 
•Uk^ Where ^hehtmpen strii^ wa«, terminaced^ 
a:k«y woaf«s|ei}^« Wjtb.tbia af)fi^aiU3^ on tbt 
^ppcarancejof a cbtinderrguH approaching^ he wenc 
PU^ iolo diie cQaimoiM,. aocompanied by his spa, to 
mhom udooe be coromunicated his inieniioBS, welt 
knowtog tbe ridicule rwhich, too gieDerally for th« 
interest lOfficience^ awaits uAsuccessful jexperim^nt» 
i» fbjim^fhy. He placed himself under a shed tQ 
afifpid;tbe,rain* His kite Mcafi raised. A tbuad^r 
eloiftd pvMiefl over it. No sign of electricity appeajr> 
cid. He alnoMit despaired of suvccess ; . wheo . sudf 
dt^niy he observed the loose fibres of lus string to 
movA towards ao erect positiofw He now preseot* 
ed. his k Wi::kle to the liey» and received a strong 
apark. How exquisite jpust-hi^ seosatioos have been 
atthb iQomeat! Oo tb« eaperioieot depended the 
bitfi: of bis theory. If he succeededi his name 
irjouldirank high amoogst those whohaveimpnovcd 
aeience ; if he failed^hetmnstanevHably be subjt>cted 
lotbe derision ,of iiminkind) or^ what is worse, their 
x^tty, as a well meamng man, Uit a weak^ sitty pro- 
jector^ The. anxiety with which he looked for the 
iresult'of bi^-teT^perimeDt, n^ay easily be conceived* < 
I]ioubtsaad despair bad begun to prevail, when the 
&ct was ascertained ia so clear a manner, that evea 
abe. moat incredulous could no longer withhold their 
asaeolu Repeated sparks w,ere drawn from the key, 
Bfvialiwas. charged, a shock gtveo, and ail the ex* 
|>!erimcntfi made, which are uauaDy performed witk 
^Vsctvidcy^ 

About a month l>efo«e4bl6 period, sOme ingeni^i' 
lauafaendioAeflL bad jcflfaplfiteditbe; diisGovery^ in 
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, the original manner proposed by Doctor Frank- 
lin. The letters which he sent to Mr. Collin* 
son, it 15 said, were refused a place amongst the 
papers of the Royal Society of London. .How* 
ever this itiay be, CoUinson poblished them in a se* 
parate volume,' ihider the irtle of New Experiments 
and Observations on Electricity ^ made at PhiladeU 
phia in America^ They were read with avidity^ 
and soon translated into different languages. A 
ver) incorrect French translation fell into the hands 
of the celebrated Biiffod, m ho, notwithstanding the 
disadvantages under which the work labored, wai 
much pleased with It, and repeated the experiments 
with success. He prevailed iipon his friend, M. 
D'Alibard,to give his countrymen a more correct 
translation of the American electrician. This con- 
tributed m\»ch towards spreading a knowledge of 
Franklin's principles in France. The King, Louis 
XV. hearing of these experiments, expressed a wish 
to be a spectator of them. A course of experiments 
was given at the seat of the Due D'Ayen, at St. 
Germain, by M. Do Lor. The applauses which 
the Kinjr bestowed upon Franklin, excited in Buf- 
fon, D'Alibard, and De Lor, an- earnest desire of 
ascertaining the truth of his theory of thunder gusts. 
Buffon erected his apparatus on the tower of Mont- 
bar, M. D'Alibard at M*dry*la-ville, and De Lor VA 
his house in the Estrapade at Paris, some of the 
highest ground in that capital. D'Alibard's ma« 
chint* first shf^wed s^igns of electricity. On the 10th 
of May, 1752, a thunder-cloud passed over it, ia 
the abst-nce of M. D'Alibard; and a numl^er of 
spnrks were drawn from it by Coissier, a joiner, 
with whom D'Alihard had left directions how to 
proceed, and by Mr. Raulet, the prior of Marv-la« 
ville. An account of this experiment was givt-n to 
the Koyal Academy of Sciences, in a memoir by 
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M. D'Alibard, dated May 1 3th, 1 752^ On the I8th 
0f Ma}', M* De Lpr proved equally successful with 
the apparatus erected at his own house* These 
discoveries soon excited the philoaophers of other 
parts of Eutope to repeat the experiment. Amongst 
these, none signalized themselves more than Father 
Beccaria of Turin, to whose observations science 
is much indebted. Even the cold regions of Russia 
Were penetrated by the ardor for discovery. Prp- 
' lessor Richman bade fair to add much to the stock 
of knowledge on .this subject, when an unfortunate 
4iish from his rod put a period to his existence.—^ 
The friends of science will long remember with re- 
gret the amiable martyr to electricity. 

By these experiments Franklin's theory was esta« 
blished in the most firm manner. When the truth 
of it could no longer be doubted, the vanity of men 
endeavored to detract from its merit. That an A- 
merican, an inhabitant of the obscure city of Phila- 
delphia, the name of which was, hardly known, 
should be able to make discoveries, and frame the- 
ories, which had escaped the notice of the enlight- 
ened philosophers of Europe was too, mortifying to 
1)e admitted. He must certainly have taken the 
idta from somebody else. An American, a being 
of an inferior order, make discoveries ! Impossi- 
ble. It was said, that the Abbe Nollet, in 1748, 
had suggested the idea of the simihtrity of lightning 
and electricity, in his Lecons de Physique* It is 
true, that the Abbe mentions the idea, but he throws 
it out as a bare conjecture, and proposes no mode 
of ascertaining the truth of it. He himself acknow- 
ledges, that Franklin first entertained the bold 
thought of bringing lightning from the heavens, by 
means of pointed rods fixed in the air. The simi- 
larity of electricity and lightning is so strong, that 
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cuinitancap, tbciestabliehn^ent of a public libmryt 
WAS aa iroportiot. event. This was. Btx oo foot bf« 
JFranldin about the year 17314 Fifty peraons subt 
scribed forty shillings each, and agreed to p^ , tea 
shillings a^nually^ 1 he; numbe^.increfi^ed g aod in 
;j[74%i the cpn pany w|ts. i|M;orpqrat^d by the •naiAf of 
** The Library Company of Phil^dclpbiii.'' Seyer^ 
fDther companies were fotn^ed in this ci^. in im 
station of it« These were all at length united with 
the library compai^ of Philadelphia, which thus re^ 
reived a considerable accession of books and pro- 
]perty. It now contains eight thousand volumes on 
jftl subjects, a philosophical apparatus, anda^od 
|)eginniii^ towards a collection of natural and artifi* 
<i^l curiosities, besideslanded property of consider* 
able value. The company have l^ely buiU ap ,e)e« 
gant house in FUib*st?eejt, on the front of wbij^b will 
be' erected a marble satute of their founder Benja- 
min Franklin. . . 

I'his institution was greatly encouraged by the 
fiends of literatjur^ in An^ricaand . in .Greats Bri« 
t^l^• Tbje Penn, fs^ily, distinguished themselv es 
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wjl^ich he pursued itt anc^tlie advances hp made, p:av9 
his friends reason to,.fi>rn).ibe moat flatter ring p|X)spects 
of his future eminence and .usefulness in the pnifession* 
As Dr. Stuber's circumstances were very moderate, be 
did not think tiiis puri»uii well calculated to answer 
t]»; .n. He therefore relinquished it, afttr he had ob- 
t:tined a degree in the pi-of^ssion, and^qualified himself 
to .^ructise with credit and success ; and imaiediaiely 
entered on the study of liaw. In pursuit of the last 
mctitioned f>bject, he was prematurely arrested, before 
he had an opportunity of reaping the fmit of tbose^talents 
wit?i whi::li he was endowed, and of a youth spent in 
the arde u and successfui^pursuitsof u^^ful andelqgaul 
lixcraiurc. 
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li>^ their ctonatioiis* Amongst the e^rll^st fri^ndB 

Wthis institution must be itientioned the late Peter 

CollinsoD, the friend and correspondent of Franklin^ 

-He idotonly nfade considerable presents himself, and 

^obtaitted others from his friends, but voluntarily un« 

^ertook to manage the business of the company in 

-London, recommending books^ purchasing and shipr< 

'f>}ngtliem. His extensive kfiowledge, and zeal for 

the promotion of science, enabled him to execute 

-this important trust with the greatest advantage. 

'^He continued to perform these services for more 

than thirty yeara, and uniformly refused to accent 

^of any compepsation. During this time, he coiti- 

anunicated to the directors every information rek« 

tive to improvements and discoveries in the arts^^ 

agriculture, and philosophy. 

The beneficial influence of this institutton wa9 
isoon evident. The cheapness of terms rtndt ed it 
accessible to every one. Its advantages wert- not 
confined to the opulent. The citizens in the mid- 
dle and lower walks of life were equally {partakers 
of them. Hence a degt'ee of information wlEis ex« 
tended among all classes of people, which is very 
unusual in other places. The example was soon 
followed. Libraries were established in various 
places, and they are now become very numerous 
in the United States, and particularly in Pcnnsylva- 
ilia. It is to be h6ped that they will be still more 
widely extended, and that informsction will be er- 
cry where increased. This will be the best secu- 
rity for maintaining our liberties. A nation of well 
i'iformed men, who have been taught to know and 
prize the rights which God has given them, cann< t 
be enslaved. It is in the rt gions of ignorance th t 
tyranny reigns, h flies b /> '-e ihe light of s i ^nt • 
Let the ciiizens ef AmCiica^ vhen^ encourage insa- 
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' proportion as they have become known, his princir 
pies have been adopted. Some opposition was mad^ 
to his theory, particularly by the Abbe Nollet, who 
was, however, but feebly supported, whilst the firsts 
^lilosophers of Europe stepped forth in defence of 
rranklin's principles; amongst whom D'Alibard 
iand Beccaria were the most distinguished*- The 
opposition has gradually ceased, and the Franklini- 
to system is now universally adopted, where science 
flourishes* 

The important practical use which Franklin made 
of his discoveries, the securing of houses from in* 
jury by lightning, has been already mentioned* 
' Pointed conductors are common in America ; but 
prejudice has hitherto prevented their general in^ 
troduction into Europe, notwithstanding the most 
undoubted proofarof their utility have been given. 
But mankind can with difficulty be brought to lay 
aside established practices, or to adopt new pnea* 
And perhaps we have more reason tQ be surprised 
that a practice, however rational, which was propose. 
' ed about forty years ago, should in that time have 
been adopted iii so many places, than that U has not 
universally prevailed* It is only by degrees tliat 
the great body of mankind can be led into new 
practices, however salutary their tendency* It is 
now nearly eighty year9 since inocculation vas in- 
troduced into Europe and America j ^nd it is 90 
lar from being general at present, t^tat it will per« 
haps require one or two centuries to render it so* 

In the year 19'45, Franklin publishi^d an account 
of his new invented Pennsylvania fire-places, in 
which he minutely and accurately states the advan« 
tages and disadvantages of different kinds of fire« 

{laces; and endeavors to shew that the one which 
e describes is to be prcfered to any other* 1 ha 
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rentnv^nce has given rise to the open stoves noM^ 
ID general use, which however differ from it in con« 
struction, particularly in not having an air-boz at the 
back, through which a constant supply of air warm- 
ed in its passage, is thrown into the room. The ad* 
vantages of this are, that as a stream of warm air i» 
continually flowing into the room, less fuel is nece^* 
sary to preserve a proper tem]^rature, and the room, 
may be so tighjtened as that no .air may enter thro' 
cracks ; the consequences qf which are' cold^i tooth« 
aches, &c. 

Although philosophy was a principal object o£ 
Franklin's pursuit ior several years, he confined 
himself not to this. In the year 1747, he became 
a member of the general assembly in Pennsylvania^ 
as a burgess for the city of Philadelphia. Warnk 
disputes at this time subsisted between the assembly 
and the proprietaries ; each contending for whali 
they conceived to be their just rights. Franklin, % 
friend to the rights of man from his infancy, sooa 
distinguished himself as a steady opponent of the 
unjust schemes of the proprietaries^ He was 
eoon looked up to as the head of the opposition ^ 
dnd to him have been attributed many of the apt** 
rited replies of the assembly, to the messages bf the 
governors. His influence in the body was very 
great. This arose not from any superior powers 
of eloquence; he spojie but seldom^ and be never 
f^as known to make any thing like an elaborgt^ ha* 
rangue. His speeches often consisted of a single 
sentence, or of a well-told 8tor>', the moral of which 
was always obviously to the point* He never at* 
tempted the flowery ^elds eforatojty. His manner 
was plain and mild. His style in speaking was^ 
Uke that of his writings, remarkably concise. Witl^ 

Ibis pUua nuumu*) swl his penciraung and soli4 

% 2 
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tudgmeiit, ke was able to confound the most tkf^ 
quent aod subtle of his adverBaricsi, to confirm the 
•piniofis of his friends, and to make converts of the 
unprejudiced who had opposed him. With a sin* 
|;le ebservation, he has rendered of no ayail an ele« 
gani and kngthy Recourse, and determioed the 
iatt of a'<|!aestion of importancer 

But he was not contented with thus supporting ike 
Si)|^of the people* He wished to render them, 
j^rmanently secure, which cam only be done by 
Biaking their value properly known ; and this must^ 
depend upon increasing and )sxtending informadoO' 
to every class of men* We have abeady seen that 
ke was the founder of the puUic library, which con« 
^ibuted gready towards improving the minds of 
the citizens* But this was not sufficient. The 
^hools then subsisting were in general of little uti^^ 
Kty. The teachers were men ill qu^ified for th« 
important duty which they had undertaken -, and^ 
•Iter all, nothing^ more could be obtained than the 
jKidfments of a common English education* Frank* 
Im drew up a plan of an academy, te be erected iis 
4^e ci^ of Fhiiadelpbia, suited to ^the state of a» 
infant country ;^ but in this, as in all his plans, h* 
eonfiaed not his view- to the present time onh'* He 
iDoked forwani to the period tvhen an* iostitutiov 
mm an enlarged plan would become Becessary* 
With this view he considered his* aeademy as m 
^ foundation for posterity to ^ect a- seminary of 
liaming^ more exstnsive, and suitable to future cir% 
oumstances." hi pursuance of this planv the Gon«( 
•titutions were drawn up and signed on the SSth of 
Kovembev 1749^ In these, twenty^fbur of the 
Wiost respectuble aiticens of Philadelphi ^weve nam«^ 
ed as trustees. In the choice of these, and in the 
i i i»at i9 P i o£ Us plan^ f yiiqUmi is- said i» hmm 



tmmiTte J chiefly with Thomas Hopltln^OB, Esq^ 
Rev. Richard Peters, thenr secretary of the prov jfice^ 
Tench Francis, Esif attomey-gencral, and Dr»Pbi^ 
fteas Bond- 

Th« following article shews a spirit ef benevo^ 
knee wort}^ of imitation f and for the honor of oul* 
city, we hope that it continues to be in force- 

^ Im case of the inability of the rect^r^ or an^ 
master, (established on the foundation by receiving; 
•a certain' salary) throu^^ sickness, or any other na«- 
Sural iniinnifty, wberefa^ hr may be reduced to po*^ 
▼erty, the trustees shall have power to contribute ti>' 
Eis support^ in proportfon* to his- distctss and merit,, 
and the stock in tbeiy hands*'^ 

The last clause of their fondamentat rufes is e«^ 
pressed m language so tender and benevolent^ sa 
Sruly paternal, thai it wiU da everlasting bcmor u^ 
she hearts and heads of the faundersi- 

^ It i» hoped smd expected thaS Ae trustees^ 
will make if their jdeasara,. and in eome degree 
iheir bttskless, to visit die academy eflea: toren^ 
courage and countenance the youth, connienance 
and assist the masters, and by all means in their 
power advance the nsefolnesft^ and reputation of th^ 
design 4 thas they will look oii> the students as, tf^ 
S3«ne mestture, their ewn^chiktren ; treat them witii 
femiKaricy and aSeetioA;: and when they have be^^ 
haved wetl, gone fhvough^ their SM^es, and- are t^ 
enter the worfd, they slralKaealousIy unite, atfdmake 
all the interest that can* be madD, to promote and e^ 
STibtishthem, whether 81 business, offices, marriages^ 
erany ether thing for tfaek advanttee, preferable t<» 
toother prrsone-whatsoever, evrn>^eqji!iat merit*'*' 

The constitutions being signed and* made puUieV 
with the names of the gentlemen prop€>sitig lheni«^ 

isWw^ia tcmieea ws^S^mim^^ Ar desifii^ was^s» 
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well approved of by the pub1ic-spirite4 citizens of 
Philadelphia, that the sum of eight hundred pounds 
per annum, for frve years, was in the course of a 
few weeks subscribed for carrying the plan into* ex* 
rcution ; and in the beginning of January following 
{viz. 1750] three of the schools were opened, name« 
ly, the Latin and Greek school, the Mathematical 
and the English schools* In pursuance of an arti- 
(le in the origintd plan, a school for educating sixty 
|)oys and thirty girls (in the charter since called the 
Charitable School) was opened, and amidst all the 
difficulties wkh which the trustees have struggled 
^ith respect to their funds, has still been continued 
full for the space of forty years ; so that allowing 
three years education for each boy and girl admit* 
ted ^nto it, which is the general rule, at least twelve 
hundred children have received in it the chief part 
of their education, who might otherwise, in a grear 
measuie, have been left without the means of in* 
ttruction« And many of those who have been thue 
educated, are now ta be found among the most use* 
ful and resputable citizt^ns of tbisstate« 

The institution, thus successfully begun, contin* 
lied dail> to flourish, to the great satisfaction of Dr.^ 
Franklin ; who^ notwithstanding the multiplicity of 
liis other engagements and pursuits, at that busy 
ttage of his Ufe, was a constant attendant Sit the 
monthly visitations and exan^inationa of the schools^ 
end made it his part icular study, by means of hie 
extensive correspondence abroad, to advance the 
reputation of the seniMnary, Ind to draw studente 
end scholars to it from^ different parts of America 
end the West Indies* ThrOUjgh the intei positioie 
^f his bt^nevolent and learned friend, Peter Cc^Uin* 
eon, of London, upon the application of the trus* 

l(;ce| aclurur of iacorpor«uo%dai(i;d July Idy ItSS^ 
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"was obtained from the hono|*able proprietors of 
Pennsylvania, Thomas Penn. and Richard Penn, 
Esqs. accompanied with a liberal benefaction (4 
five hundred pounds sterling ; and Dr. Frankltti 
now began in good earnest to please himself with 
the hopes of a speedy accomplishnient of his origi- 
nal design, viz. the establishment of a perfect iiw 
stitution, upon the plan of the European colleges 
and universities ; for which his academy was in- 
tended as a nursery or foundation. To elucidate 
this fact, is a matter of considerable importance in 
respect to the memory and character of Dr. Franks 
lin, as a philosopher, and as the friend and patron 
of learning and science ; for, notwithstanding what 
is expressly declared by him in the preamble to the 
constitutions, viz. that the academy was begun for 
^^ teaching the Latin and Greek languages, with all 
the useful branches of the arts and sciences, suitable 
to the state of our infant country, and laying a fouiw 
dation for posterity to erect a seminary. of learning 
ihqre extensive and suitable to their future circum* 
stances ;" yet it has b^en suggested of late, as upoa 
Dr. Franklin's authority, that the Latin and Greek, 
or the dead languages, are an incumbrance upon a 
scheme of liberal education, and that the; engraft* 
ing or founding a college, or more extensive semi- 
nary, upon his academy, was without his approba* 
tion or agency, and gave him discontent*. If .the 
rt verse of this does not already appear, from what 
his been quoted above, the following letters will 
put the matter beyond^ispute. They were written 
b\ him to a gentleman, who had at that time pub- 
lished the idea of a college, suited to the circum* 
stances of a young country, (meaning New'-Vork^) 
a copy of which having been sent to Dr. Franklirv 
for his opiuioD) gdve rise to chat correspondenc^i^ 
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Which terfaiAtrted tho\xt a yciar tftertvards, iw crtcC^ 
iwg the colle|^ a][M)A the foundation of the academy, 
Und eitAbliihing that gtemleman at the head of both, 
inrfaere he still continues, after a period of thirty-six 
years, to preskle with distinguished reputation. 

PPom tnese letters aho, the state of the «cademy^ 
tt that time^ wiil be seekx. 



^ILAl>ELP«flA, April 19, ir53r 

I tifCtiftA your fetot of the 11th instatit, with 
^our hew* piece 6n Education^ which 1 shall care*' 
fully peruse, ^d give you toy sentidieilkts of it, a^ 
^ou desire, by the next post* 

I believe the young gehtlethieh, your pupils, tti^y 
tie ^htertHined and instraeted here, in ttiathematicth 
«nd philtvsophy, tt> satisfaction^ Mr. AM^unf (^h6r 
Uras educated at Glasgow) has beeti^longuccustotnetf 
to Usach the latter, and Mr. Grew} the (brtner ; and 
1 think their pupils make grbat progress. Mr. A1i«i 
•tm has the c^re of the Latin Mid Greek school, btit 
ils he has now three good assistslnts,^ he can very 
Well tifford some hours every day lor the itf^tructioi^ 
t$f those who are engaged in higher studies. The^ 
Thathematical school is pretty well famished With 
instruments. The English library is a good one^ 

* A general idea of the eoHege of Marania. 

t The Rev. and learned Mr. Francis AK&on,. after* 
Wards D. D. and vice-provost of the college. 

^ l\{r. Tbeophilus Grew, afterwards pro&ssor of 
iinatheniatics in the college. 

I Those assistants were at that time Mr. Charles. 
Thomson, latte st:crctaryt>f conyressj Mr.Paui Jacksoa|^ 
and Mr. Jacob Duche^ 
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fitf cxp^vimeQUil pkikoiophy, and put:posc speedily "^ 
IP conipktie ic The LogaQi9ii Ubnarx* oneoftfae 
bei4 colk:ciioii$ in America, \yiU shortly iM^.op^nt^d ^ 
ap tWt nektrer books npr ijisirum«nii shaU bf: W9PK 
jpg ; »h( aa we aft^ d<(termined alwaya to give good 
qsiku'iea> ve have rcaaoo to beli£ire ve may have ai^. 
iraya an opporiunky cf choosing good noaa^ers; 
upon nrfait^, indeed, the succeaa of the whole d^e? 
peods. W« are cMiged to you for yomir kml o&ra 
in this ne»pect, and when you are seulfid in £iQg>* 
land, we may occaaioaally make use of your ^iendf^ 
4Bbip and jadgnaent* 

&f it auils your cooi^niency to viait Philadidphia 
liefore 5'ou r^arn to Euisope, I ahaU be ezjbrjerocly 
glad' toi eee. and converse wjth you here, at well as 
t& conrei^and wiik you after your setdement ia 
England ; for an acquaintance and comnHinicatioik 
wth men. of learnings virtue, and public ;spirit, is 
4Kne of my greatest enjoyments. 

I do not know whetltor you ever happened (o see 
die first proposals I made.for erecttng.thii» academy* 
I send them inclosed. They had (however imp<er-' 
feet) the desired success, being followed by a sub- ' 
acription €jijhur thousand paunds^ to^Kards carr\.ing 
them into execution* And as we are fond of re* 
ceiving advice, and are daily improving by eKperi- 
ence, I am in hopes Yve shall, in a it^ y^ar?, set a 
ferftct institution. 

I am very respcctfuUv, &c. 

B. FRAN^KLIN. 

Mr. W. Smithy Lon^-hland. 

PHitAOEi^PmA, May 3d, 1753. 
Sir, 

Mr. Peters has just now been with me, and we 
have compared notes on your new piece. We find 
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nothing in the scheme of education, however excel* 
Itnt, but ivhatis, in our opinion, very practicable. 
The great difficulty will be to find the Aratus^, and 
other suitable persons, to carry it into execution ; 
but sbch may be had if proper ,encouragement be 
given. We have both received great pleasure in 
the perusal of it. For my part, 1 know not when I 
have read a piece that has more affected me — so no- 
ble and just are the sentiments, so warm and ani- 
Biated the language; yet as censure from your 
friends may be of more use, as well as more agree- 
able to you than praise, I ought to mention, that I 
%vish you had omitted not only the quotation from 
the Revlew,f which you are now justly dissatisfi(«d 
with, but those expressions of resentment against 
your adversaries, in pages 65 and 79. In such 
cases, the noblest victory is obtained by ntrglect, atid 
by shtTung on. 

Mr. 'Allen has been out of town these ten days ; 
but before he went he directed me to procure him 
six copies of your piece. Mr. Peters has taken ten. 
He purposed to have written to you ; but omits it, 
as he expects so soon to have the pleasure of seeing 
you here. He desires me to present his affection- 
ate compliments to you, and to assure you that you 
will be very welcome to him. I shall only say, that 

* Tlie name given to the principal or head of the ideal 
college, the system of education in which hath never- 
thelelis been nearly reali^exl, or foHowed as a model, in 
the college and academy of Philadelphia, and some other 
Anieiican seminaries, for many years past. 

t The quotation alluded to (from the London Month- 
ly Review for 1 749,) was judged to reflect too severely 
on the discipline and government of the English univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, and yvas expung-ed frojn 
the following editions of this workt 
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jrou may depend on my doing all in my power to 
make your visit to Philadelphia agreeable to you* 

I am, &c. B. FRANKLIN, 
Hr. Smith. 

Philadelphia, November 27th, 1753.. 
Dear Sir, 

Having written you fully via Bristol, I 
have BOW litde to add. Matters relating to the aca« 
demy remain in ^aiu quo. The trustees woutd be 
glad to see a rector established there, but they dread 
entering into new engagements till they are got out 
of debt; and I have not yet got them wholly over 
to my opinion, that a good professor, or teacher tS 
the higher branches of learning, would draw so ma* 
ny scholars as to pay great part, if not the whole of 
his salary. Thus, unless the proprietors (of \X\e 
province) shall think fit to put the finishing hand to 
our institution, it must, I fear, wait «oroe few years 
longer before it can arrive at that state of perfection, 
which to me it seems now capable of; and all the 
pleasure I promised myself in seeing you settled 
among us, vanishes into smoke. 

But good Mr. Collinson writes me word, that no 
endeavors of his shall be wanting ; and^he hopes, 
with the archbishop's as^i stance, to be able to pre- 
vail with o^ proprietors.* I pray God grant them 
success. 

* Upon the application of archbishop Hcrrinj^ and P. 
Collinson, Esq.atDr. Franklin's request (aided by the 
letters of Mr. Allen and Mr. Peters) the Hon. Thomas 
Penn) Esq. subscribed pn annual sum, and afterwards 
gave at least 5000/. to the founding or engrafting the 
college upon the academy. 
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My son presents his affccuonate regards, with, 
dear bit, Yours, &c« 

B. FRANKLIN. 

P, S. I have not been favored with a line from 
you since your arrival in England* 

Philadelphia, April 18th, 1754. 
Pear Sir, 

I have had but one letter from you since 
your arrival in England, which was a short one, v/a 
'Boston, dated October 18ih, acquainting me that 
you had written largelv by capt. Davis.— Davis was 
" lost, and wiih him your Utters, to my great disap* 
pointment* Mesnard and Gibbon have since ar* 
rived here, and I hear nothing from you. My com- 
fort is, ;tn imagination that you only omit writitig 
because you are oming, and purpose to tell me 
€\try ih'mg viva voc^. So not knowing whether 
this htter wji'! reach vou, and hoping either to see 
ei hear from \ou by the Manilla, Capt. Bid- 
dfjri\ ship, V hit h is dail\ expected, I only add, that 
J am, with greiu estt em and affection, 

Yours, Sic. 

B. FRANKLIN, 
ilfr. Smith* 



A^onta month after the date of this last letter, 
tl*. » criilt^nian lo whom it ^^as addressed arrtvtd in 
Pbiifffelphia, arjfl was immediately plaied at the 
headof tfi«. s-rninvin ; whereb}- Franklin, and oth-.r 
trustf*cs, wrrr tn^ibled lo picisecute their plan tor 
]"» rr*r-tinQr :hr* iiisiit!!' !(*?!, and optning ih; ? ollrge 
ijyon ihi: Ifii^^ aiid liberal fuuuuatioa ou which it 
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now. stands ; for which purpose they obtained their 
additional charter, dated May 27th, 1755. 

Thus far we thought it proper to exhibit in one 
view Dr. Franklin's services in the foundation and 
establishment of this seminary. He soon afterwards 
embarked for England, in the service of his coun* 
try ; knd having been generally employed abroad, in 
the like service, fur the greater part of the remain^ 
der of his life (as will appear in our subsequent ac- 
count of the same) he had but few oppi>rtunities of 
taking any further active part in the affairs, of the 
seminary, until his final return in the year 1785 j 
when he found its chartei; violated, and his ai^cient 
colleagues, the original founders deprived of their 
trust, by an act of the legislature ; and although hid 
own name had been inserted among the new trns« 
tees, yet he declined to take his seat among thtm, 
cr any concern in' the management of their affairs^ 
till the institution was restored by law to its original 
owners. He then assembled his old colleagues at 
his own house, and being chosen their presi- 
dent, all their future meetings were, at his request, 
held there, till within a few months of his death, 
when with reluctance, and at their desire, lest he 
might be too much injured by his attention to th'*ir 
business, he sufFt'red them to meet at the college*. 

Franklin not only gavel)irih to many useful in- 
stitutions himself, but he was also instrumental in 
promoting those which had originated with other 
men. About the year 1752, an eminent physicinn 
of this city* Dr. Bond, considering the deplora* 
ble state of the poor, when visited with disease, 
conceived the idea of establishing an hospital.—^ 
Notwithstanding very great extrtions on his part, 
hf was able to interest few people so far in his be- 
nevolent plan, as to obtain subscriptions from liiem. 
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Unwilling that his scheme should prove abortive, 
he sought the aid of Franklin, who readily engag* 
cd in the business, both by using hia influence with 
his friends, and by stating the advantageous influ- 
ence of the proposed institution in his paper. These 
efforts were attended with success. Considtrable 
Bums were subscribed ; but they were still short 
of what was necessary. Franklin now made an* 
other exertion. He applied to the assembly-— 
and after some opposition, obtained leave to bring 
in a bill, specifying, that as soon as two thou- 
sand pounds were subscribed, the same sum 
should be drawn from the treasury by the speaker's 
li'arrant, to be applied to the purposes of the insti« 
tution. The opposition, as the sum was granted on 
contingency which they supposed would never take 
place, were silent, and the bill passed. The friends 
of the plan now redoubled their efforts, to obtain 
subscriptions to the amount stated in the bill, and 
were soon successful. This was the foundation of 
thePenns\ Ivania Hospital, which,\viththe Bettering- 
hoi>se and Dispensary, bears ample testimony of the 
humanity of the citizens of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Franklin had conducted himself so well in 
theofiice of post-master, and had shown himself to 
be so well acquainted with. the business of that de- 
partment, that it was thought expedient to raise him 
to a more dignified station. In 1753 he was ap- 
pointed deputy post-master-general for the British 
colonies. The profits arising from the postage of 
the revenue, which the crown of Great Britain de- 
rived from the colonies. In the hands of Franklin, 
it is said, that the post-office in America yielded an- 
nually thrice as much as ths^ of Ireland. 

The American colonies ,wer^ much exposed tq 
depredations on thtir frontiers^ by the Indians \ and 
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more |>articularly whenevt- r a war took place be- 
tween Fiance and England. The lolonies, indi- 
vidually, were either foo weak to take e<hcit*nt 
int*asures for their own defence, or they were unwiU 
ling to take upon thtmselves the whole burden of 

' erecting forts and maintaining garrisons, whilst thtrir 
neighbours, who partook tqually with themselves 
of the advantages, contributed nothing to thie ex- 
pence. Sometimes also the disputes, which subsist* 

, eel between the governors and assemblies, prevented 
the adoption of means of defence; as we have seea 
was the case in Pennsylvania in 1745* To devise a 

.plan of union betv^een the colonies, to ngiilate this 
,and other matters, appeared a desirable object.' To 
accomplish thi«, in the year 1754, commissioners 
from Newhampshiie, Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, 
New-Jersey, Pennsylj'ania, and Maryland, met at 
Albany. Dr. Franklin attended here as a commis* 
sioner from Penns) Ivania, and proditced a plan, 
which, from the place of meeting, has been usually 
termed ** The Albany Plan of Union." 

This proposed, that application should be made 
for an act of parliament>Nto establish in the colonies 
•a general government, to be administered by a pre- 
fiident-general, appointed by the crown, and by a 
grand council, consisting of members chosen by the 
representatives of the different colonies ; their num- 
ber to be in direct proportion to the ^utns paid by 

..each colony into the general treasury, with this re- 
striction, that no colony should have more than se« 
ven, nor less than two representatives. The whole 
executive authoritv was committed to the president 
general. The power of legislation was lodged in 
the grand council and president-general jointlv ; 
his consent being made necessary' to passing a bill 
toio a law* The power vested m the prebident aad 
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council were, to declare war and peace, and to con* 
elude treaties with the Indian nations; to regulate 
trade with, and to make purchases of vacant lands 
from them, either in the name of the crown, or of 
the unions to settle new colonies, to make laws for 
the governing these until they should be erected 
into separate governments, and to raise troops, build 
fotts, ^t out armed vessels and use other means for 
the general defence : and, to effect these things, a 
power was given to muke laws, laying such duties, 
imposts, or taxes, as they should find necessar}', 
and as would be least btu'densome to the people* 
All laws were to be sent to England for the king^s 
approbation ; and unless disapproved of within three 
years, were to remain in force. All officers in the 
land or sea service were to be nominated by the 
president-general, and approved of by the general 
council ; civil offictTS were to be nominated by the 
council, and approved by the president. Such are 
the outlines of the plan proposed for the considera* 
tion of the congress, by Dr. Franklin. After sev- 
eral day^s discussion, it was unanimously agreed to 
by the commissioners, a copy transmitted to each 
ii^embly, and one to the king's council. The fate 
of it was singular. It was disapproved of by the 
ministry of Great Britain, because it gave too much 
power to the representatives of the people ; and it 
was rejected by every asst mbly, as givinv. to the 
president-general, the representative of the crown, 
an influence greater than appeared to them proper, 
in a plan of government intended for freemen.-^— 
Perhaps their rejection, on both sides, is the strong- 
est proof that could be adduced of the excellence of 
It, as suited to the situation of America and Great 
Britain at that time. It appears to have steered ex- 
. Acily in the fuiddle, between the opposite intercbia 
mi both. 
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Whether the adoption of ihis plan would have 
preventtKl the separation of America from Great 
Britain, is a question which might afford much room 
for speculation. It may be said, that, by enabling 
the colonies to defend themselves, it would hare re- 
moved the pretext upon which the stampt act, tea- 
act, and other acts of \he British parliament, were 
f>assed; which excited a spirit of opposition, and 
aid the foundation fbr the separation of the two 
countries. But on the other hand, it must be ad« 
mitted, that the restriction laid by (treat Britain 
upon our commerce, obliging us to sell our produce 
to her citizens only, and to take from them various 
articles, of which, as our manufactures were dis« 
couraged, we stood in need, at a price greater 
than that for which they could have been obtamed 
from other nations, must inevitably produce dissa- 
tisfaction, even though no duties were imposed by 
the parliament ; a circumstance which might strll 
have taken place. Besides, as the president-gene- 
ral was to be appointed by the crown, he must, of 
necessity, be devoted to its views, and would, there- 
fore, refuse his assent to any laws, however salutjH 
T}' to the community, which had the most remote 
tendency to injure the interests of his sovereign.— 
Even should they receive his assent, the approba- 
tion of the king was to be necessary- ; who would 
indubitably, in every instance, prefer the advantage 
of his borne dominions to that of his colonies*— « 
Hence would ensue perpetual disagreements be* 
tween the council and the president-general, and 
thus, between the people of America and the crown 
of threat Britain: While the colonies continued 
wrak, they would be obliged to submit, and as soon 
' SIS they acquired strength they would become more * 
urgent in tkcir d^ouMids, uptU atkngth they would 
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-«h;.ke off ihe voice, .and declare themselves inde- 
ptncknt. 

Whilst the French were in possession of Canada, 
thfir trade with the natives extf oded very far-^ 
even to the back of the British settknitnts. I'hi y 
Wr-re disposed, from time to time, to establish posts 
within the territory, which the British claimed as 
their own. Independent of the iiljury to the trade, 
Vrhich was considerable, the cclonies suflFi-red this 
furlhrr inconvenience, that the Indians were,.ire- 
qutntly instigated to commit depredations on their 
frontiers. In the year 1753, eneroachments were 
made upon the boundaries of Virginia* R.mon- 
sHances had no effect* In the ensuing year, a bo« 
dy of men was sent out under the command of Mr* 
Washington, who, though a very young man, had, 
by his conduct in the preceding year, shewn him* 
selfwonhyof such an important trust* Whilst 
marching to take possession of the post atthejunc« 
tion of the Alh-ghany and Monongahela, he was 
informed that the French had already erected a fort 
.there* A detachment of their men marched against 
him* He forti^ed himself as strongly as time and 
circumstances would admit* Asuperioritx of num- 
bers soon obliged him to surrender Fort Necessity* 
• He obtained honorable terms for himself and men, 
and returned to Virginia* The government of Ci. 
Bri'ain now thought it necessary to^ inteifere* Iti 
the year 1755, General Braddock, with some regi« 
ments of reg^dar troops, and provincial levies, was 
•ent to dispossess tht: French of the posts upon which 
thev had seiied* After the men were all readv, a 
difficulty occurred, which had nearly prevented the 
, expedition* This was the want of waggims* Frank- 
lin now stepped forward, and with th<* assistance oi 

>lu9 ftOD^ia alUdc umc j^rucur^diibaadrcd apd fifty* 
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Braddock unfortunately fell into an ambuscade, and 
perished, with a number of his men. Washington, 
vho had accompanied him as an aid-de-camp, and* 
had warned him, in vain, of his danger, now dis- 
played great military talents in- effecting a retreat 
of the remains of the army, and in forminga junc- 
tion with the rear, under colonel Dunbar, upon 
whom the chief command now devolved. Wiih 
some difficulty they brought their little body to a 
place of safety; but they found it necessary to destroy 
their waggons and baggage, to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the enemy. For the waggons which 
he had furnished,Franklin had givenbonds to a large 
amount. The owners declared their intentions of 
^Uiging him to make a restitution of their pro- 
perty. Had they purtheir threats in execution, ruin 
must inevitably have been the consequence. Gov- 
ernor Shirley, finding that he had incurred these 
debts for the service of government, made arrange- 
ments to have them discharged, and released Frank- 
lin from his disagreeai)le situation. 

The alarm spread through the colonies, after the 
defeat of Braddock, was very great. Preparations 
to arm were every where made. In Pennsylvania, 
the prevalence of the quaker interest prevented the 
adoption of \iny system of defence, which would 
compel the citizens to bear arms. Franklin intro- 
duced into the assembly a btil for organizing a mi- 
liiia, by which every man was allowed to take knns 
or not, as to him should appear fit. Thtr quakers, 
being thus left at liberty, suffered the bill to pass; 
for alihoagh their principles would not suffer them 
to fighi, they had no objection to their neighbor* 
fighting for them. In consequence of this act a ve- 
r^ refpt-ctable militia was formed. The sense of 
impending danger infused a military spirit in al\ 
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sanction being given to this law» which they repre- 
sented as highly iniquitous, designed to throw the 
burden of supporting government on them, and 
calculated to produce the most ruinous consequen- 
ces to them and their posterity. The cause was 
amply discussed before the privy council. The 
Penns found here some strenuous advocates; nor 
were there wanting some who warmly espoused 
the side of the people. After some time spent in 
debate, a proposal was made, that Franklin should 
solemnly engage, that the assessment of the tax 
should be so made, as that the proprietary estates 
•should pay no more than a due proportion. This 
he agreed to perform, the Penn family withdrew 
their opposition, and tranquility was thus once more 
restored to the province. 

The mode in which this dispute was terminated 
is a striking proof of the high opinion entertained 
of Franklin^s integrity and honor, even by those 
who considered ^him as inimical to their views. 
Nor was their confidence ill-founded. The assess- 
ment was made upon the strictest principles of 
equity ; and the proprietary estates bore only a pro- 
portionable share of the expences of supporting go- 
vtrnroent. 

Afjer the completion of this important business, 
Franklin remained at the court of Great Britain, as 
ngent for the province of Pemisylvania. The ex- 
tensive knowledge which he possessed of the situa* 
tion of the colonies, and the regard .which he al« 
ways manifested for their interests, occasioned his 
appointment to the same office by the colonies of 
Massachusetts, Maryland, and Georgia. His con- 
duct, in this, situation, was such as rendered him 
Still more denr to his countrymen. 

lie had now an opportunity of indulging in the 
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;90Cicftyof those friends, whom his merits hadpro« 
cured him while at a distance. The regard which 
^ey had entertained for him wat rather increase^ 
by a personal acquaintance. The opposition wnich 
mid been made to his discoveries in philosophy gra« 
dually c^ased^ and the rewards of literary merit 
were abundandy conferred upon him. The royal 
society of London, which had at fir^t refused his 
performances admission into its transactions, now 
thought it an honor to rank him among its fellows. 
Other societies in Europe were -equally ambitious 
of calling him a member. The university of St. 
Andrew's, in Scotland, conferred upon him the de« 
gree of Doctor of Laws. Its example was follow- 
ed -by the uniyersiiies of Edinburgh and -of Oxford* 
His correspondence was sought for by the most em i« 
nent philosophers of Europe. His letters to thesd 
abound with true science, delivered in the most sim- 
ple unadorned manner. 

The province of Canada was at this time in the 
possession of the French, who had originally set- 
tled it. The trade with the Indians, for which its 
situation was very convenient, was exceedingly lu- 
crative. The French traders here found a market 
for their commodities, and received in return large 
quantities of rich furs, which they disposed of at a 
higj^ price in Eurfjpe. Whilst the posse!?sion of 
this couritry was highly advantageous to France, it 
was a grievous inconvenience to the inhabitants of 
ct( the British colonies. The Indians were almost 
generallv desirous to cultiviate the friendship of the 
French, by wfiom they were abundantly supplied 
with arms and ammimition. Whenever a war hap- 
pened the Indians were ready to fall upon the fron- 
ti< rs ; pnd this they frequently did, even when G. 
Britain and France t^re at peaces , From these 

M 
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considerations, /u Dtpcared tu be the interest of 
Great Britain to gain the possession of CanaJa.— - 
But the importance of such an acquisition was not 
veil undersotood in England* l*'rankiin about this 
time published his Canada pamphlet, in which he, 
in a forcible manmn pointed out the advantages 
vrhich would result from the conquest of this pro- 
vince* 

An expedition against it was planned, and the 
command given to Gcnerat Wolfe. His success is 
veil known. At the treaty of 1762, Frame ceded 
Canada to Great Britain, and by her cession of 
Louisiana, at the same time, relinquishecl^all her 
pobsebsions on the continent of America. 

Although Dr. Franklin wasnov principally occu« 
pied >vith political^piirsuits, he found time for phi« 
losophical studies. He extended his electrical re* 
searches and made a variety of experiments, parii« 
cularly on the tourmalin. The singular properties 
IV hich this stone possesses of being electrified on 
one bide positively and on ihe other negatively, hy 
h Dt alone, without friction, had been but lately ob«' 
eerved. 

Some experiments on the cold produced by eva» 
pniation, made h\ Dr. Cullen, had been commu- 
ui.uted to Dr. Franklin by Professor Sjmpson of 
Glasgow. These he repeated, and found, that, by 
the evaporation uf aether in ihe exhausted receiver 
of an ai)»pump, so great a <kgree of eold was pro- 
duced in a summerN d.iv, that water was ronver> 
ed into i*:r. This discovery he api»lied to the solu- 
tion of a number of pht nomena. pariirnlariy a singu-r 
lar fact, wh». h philosophers hadf nd'^avored in vaia 
to account f(^r» viz. that the tempt'rature of th^* hu- 
man hod* , vfchen in hea^h, mvir exceeds 90 dr^- 
gcecb of j^^arcohcit'tt iheimoiMler> aiihou^ the atr^ 
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fnosptiere wiiich surrounds it may be heated to a 
much greater degree. This he attributed to the 
iiicreased perspiration, and conttequent evaporation, 
produced by the heat# 

In a letter to Mr. Small of London, dated in 
May 1760, Dr. Franklin makes a number of ob- 
servations, tending ta shew that, in North Amcri^ 
ca, north-east storms begin in the south-west parts. 
It appears, from actual observation, that a nortli- 
east storm, which extended a considerable distance, 
commenced at Philadelphia nearly four hours be- 
fore it was felt at Boston. He endeavored to ac- 
count for this, by supposing that, from heat, some 
rarefaction takes place about thegulph of Mexico^ 
that the air further >north being cooler rushes in, 
and is succeeded bv the cooler and denser air still 
further north, and that thua a continued current i» 
at length produced.^ 

The tone produced by rubbing the brim of a drink 
ing glass with a wet finger had been generally known* 
A Mr. Puckeridge, an Irishman, by placing on a 
table a number of glasses of different sizes, and 
tuning them by partly filling them v/ith water, en- 
deavored to form an instrument capable of playing^ 
tunei). He was prevented by an untimely end, from 
bringing his invention to any degree of perfectic»n» 
After his death some improvements were macJe 
upon his plan. The sweetness of the tones induce t 
Dr. Franklin to make a variety of experiments ; 
and he at length formed that elegant instrument, 
which he has cialled the Armonica. 

In the summer of l?'62 he returned to America. 
On his passage he observed the singular effect pro- 
duced by the agitation of a vesr^el, 'containing oil 
floating on the water. The S'lrt'ace of the oil re* 
mains smooth and^ndisturbnl, whilst the water is 
a^ica&cd with the utmost coinmotign^ No satislkc«» 
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lory explanation of this appearance haS| we believer^ 
ever been given. 

Dr. Franklin received the thanks of the assembly 
ef Pennsylvania, *'^ as well for the faithful discharge 
of his duty to that province in particular, as for the 
many and important ser\ ices done to America in ge« 
nerai, during his residence in Great Britain*'* A 
compensation of 50001. Pennsylvania currency, was 
adso decreed him for his services during six years. 

During his absence he had been annually elected 
inember of the assembly. On his return to Penn- 
sylvania he again took his seat in this body, and 
continued a steady defender of the liberties of the 
people. 

In December 1 762, a circumstance which caused 
great alarm in the province took place. A number 
of Indians had resided in the county of Lancaster, 
and conducted themselves uniformly as friends to 
the white inhabitants. Repeated depredations on 
the frontiers had exasperated the inhabitants to 
such a degree, that they determined on revenge 
upon every Indian. A number of persons, to the 
JimoUnt of 120, principally inhabitants of Donnegal 
and Peckstang or Paxton townships, in the county 
of York, assembled ; and, mounted on horseback, 
proceeded to the settlement of these harmless and 
(defenceless Indians, whose number had now re- 
duced to about twenty. The Indians received in- 
telligence of the attack which was intended against 
them, but disbelieved it. Considering the while 
people as their frends, they apprehended no dan- 
ger from them. When the party arrived at the In- 
dian settlement, they found only some women and 
children, and a few old men, the rest being absent 
at work. They murdered all whom they fouud, 
and amongst othcr<i the Shahaesf who had been al« 
wa^ s disti\)guitJ;ud for hh friendship to the whites* 
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This bloody deed t-xcited much indignation ta the 
well-disposed pan of -the community, 
' The remainder of these unfortunate Indians, who, 
by s^)sence, had escaped the massacre, were c<»n« 
ducted to Lancaster, and lodged in the gaol, as a 
place of secarity. 1 he gov*Trior issued a procl;i- 
mation expressing the strongest disapprobation pf 
the action, ofF-ring a reward for the discovery of 
the perpetrators of the deed, and prohibiting all in- 
juries to the peaceable Indians in future. But, not- 
withstanding diis, a party of the same men shortly 
after marched to Lancaster, broke open the gaol^ 
and inhumanely butchered the innocent Indians 
who had been placed there for security. Another 
proclamation was issued but had no effect. A de- 
tachment marched down to Philadelphia, for the 
/ express purpose of murdering «ome friendly Indi» 
ans, who had been removed to this citv for* safety* 
A number of the citizens armed in their defence* 
1 he Quakers, whose principles were opposed ta 
fighting, even in their own defence, were most ac» 
tive upon this occasion. The rioters came to Ger- 
mantown. The governor fled for safety to the 
house of Dr« Franklin, who, with some others, ad« 
vanced to meet the Paxton bovs, as thev were call* 
cd, and had influence enough to prevail upon thent- 
to relinquish their undertaking, and return to their 
homes. 

The disputes between the proprietariM and. the 
assembly, which, for a time, had subsided,, were 
again revived. The proprietaries were dissatisfied 
with the concessions made in favor of the people,^ 
and made great struggles to recover the privilege 
of' exempting their estates from taxatioD|. whid| 
fi^} bad been induced to give up. 

Ma 
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In ms, the assembly passed a militia bill, to 
which the governor rui'used to give his assent, un« 
j^ess the assrmUly would agree to certain amend- 
Bnents which he pn}postd« These consisted in in« 
creasing the finrs, and, in some cases, substitut-* 
iiig d. ath for fines. He wished too that the officers 
should be appointed altogether by himself^ and not 
bt nominated bv<4he peopltf, as the biUhadpropos* 
cd. Thes^ amendments the assembly considt re J 
as inconsistent with the spirit of liberty. Th.-*y 
wold not adopt them; the governor was obstinate, 
and the bill was lost. 

. These, and various other circumstancejs, increas* 
•d the uneasiness which subsisted between the pro* 
prietarics and the assembly, to such a degree, that 
VI ir64, a petition to the king was agreed to by tho 
bouse, praying ao alteration from a proprietary to » 
Tf^gal government. Great opposition was ms&de to 
this measure, not only in the house but in the pub* 
lie prints. A speech of Mr. Dickenson, on th** sub» 
j» ct, was published with a preface by Dr. Smith, iiit 
vhicb great pains were taken to shew the impropri>» 
fty and impolicy of this proceeding. A speech o€ 
IMr. Oallo^ay,iii reply to Mr. Dickenson, was pub* 
lished, aecompanied with a preface by Dr. Frank* 
Ijn ; in which he ably opposed the prmciples laidi 
clown in the preiace to Mr. Dicketison^s speech*. 
1 his application to the throne produced no effect*. 
The proprietary govt- rnment was still continut-d. 

At the election for. a new assembly, in the fall of 
1764, the friends of the proprietaries made great 
exertions tp exclude those of the adverse party and 
6btainedasmallniajorit\ in the cityof Philadelphia* 
J^ranklin now lost his seat in the house, which h^ 
had h^ld for fourteen years. On the meeting .. c^ 
Ihe assembly, it appeared tha^ there was still a d^* 
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«i.']«d majority of Frunklin^s friends. He wa^ iw 
jn<'diatcly appointed provincial agent, to the great 
chagrin of his enemies^ who ina<le a solemn pro* 
it -it against his appointment; which was refused 
admiS-iion upon the nvinut^-s, as heiog unprecedent* 
cd. it was, however, published in the papers^ and 
iprodufed a spiritt-d reply from him, just before hit 
departure for England. 

The disturbances produced in America bv Mr«^ 
Creavillt^s stamp-act, and the opposition made to it^ 
an wlU known. Under the marquis of Rocking* 
barn's ad ninistration, it app^-arcd expedient to en- 
deavor to calm ihe minds of the colonists '^ and the 
Vepeal of the odious tax was contemplattrd. A* 
Kiongst other means of colkcting ipforraatiou oQf. 
ihe disposition of iht- people to submiti to it. Dr. 
Franklin was called to the bar of the house of coii^- 
Biona. The examinaiion which he here underwent 
was published, and contains a striking proof of tho 
«xtent and accuracy of his mformaiion, and the fa^ 
eility with which he communicated his sentiments^ 
He represented facta is so strong a point of view^. 
that the inexpediency of the act must h«ive appear* 
ad clear to every unprejudiced mind. The act, af- 
ter some oppositifMi^ was repealed, about a ytar af» 
Vr it was enacted ^ and before it had ever been caiw 
lied into execution.. 

In the year 1766, he made a visit to Holland and^ 
Germany, and receivtrd the greatest marks of atten^^ 
tentionfrom men. oil' science. In hiapaaAige through 
Holland, he learned from the watermen the effi c6 
whi^h a diminution of the quantity of water in ca- 
J|als has, in impeding the progress of floats. Upon 
His return to England, he was led to make a num«i 
ber of experiments ; ali of which tended to con*- 
ficu^dbcobaccTaUQii* Ihcai^ witkaa oplanatiom 
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of ihr plipnomenop, he communicated in a letter tb 
hih IV'u-nd, Sir Jcihn Pringtf ^ which is contained in 
the vohime of his philosophical pieces. 

In the following )ear he travelled into France, 
whvre he mtt with a no less favorable reception 
than he had Experienced in Germany. He was in« 
troduced to a numbrr of literary characters, and to 
chi king, Louis XV. 

S'%eral letters wiitt en by Hutchinson, Oliver, 
and others, to persons in eminent stations in Great 
Britain, came into the hands of Dr. Franklin. 

These contait ed the most violent invectives a« 
gainst the leading characters of the state of Massa* 
chusetts, and strenuously advised the prosecution o£ 
vigorous measures, to compel the people to obedi« 
cnce to the measures of the ministry •• These he 
transmitted to the legislature, by whom they were 
published. Attested copies were sent to G. Britain^ 
with an address, praying the king to discharge 
from office persons who had rendered themselves ,so 
obnoxious to the people, and who had shewn them* 
Selves so unfriendly to thvir internists. The publi* 
cation of these letters produce Ja duel between Mr. 
Whatf ly and Mn Temple ; each of whom was sus» 
pected of having been- instrumental in procuring 
tbem. To prevent any further disputes on this sub* 
ject, Dr. Franklin, in one of the public papers, de^ 
dared that he had sent them to America, but would 
give no information concerning the manner ior 
which he had obtained them, nor was this ever dis* 
covert d. 

S'lortly after, the petition of the Massachusetts 
ftss( mbly was taken up for examinaUon, before the 
prtvy council. Dr. Franklin attended as agent for 
the Hssembh ; and here a torrent of the niost vio* 
kui and uuwiiEraBied abuse was poured iipoabii» 
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fjy the solicitbr-general, Wedderbume, who was 
engaged as council foir Oliver and Hutchinson.*— 
The petition was declared to be scandalous and vex- 
atious, and the prayer of it refused* 

Although the parliament of Great Britain had 
repealed tne stamp-act, it was only upon the prin«» 
ciple of expediency. They still insisted upon their 
right to tax the colonies ; and, at the same time that 
the stamp-act was repealed, an act was passed, de- 
claring the right of parliament to bind the colonies 
in all cases whatsoever. This language was use4 
eveaby the most strenuous opposers of the stamp- 
act; and, amongst others, by Mr. Pitt. This right 
was never recognized by the colonFsto ; but, as they 
flattered themselves it would not be exercised, they 
Were not very active in remonstrating against it* 
Had this pretended right been^uffered to renEnain 
dormant, the colonists would cheerfully have fur- 
nished their quota of supplies, in the mode to which 
they had been accustomed ; that is, by acts of their 
own assemblies, in consequence of requisitions from 
the secretary of statt^ If this practice had been 
pursued, such was the disposition of the colonies 
towards the mother c;puakc1^^, that, notwithstanding 
the disadvantages, undeArhich they labored, from 
restraints upon their trade, calculated solely for 
the benefit of the commercial and manufacturing 
interests of Great Britain, a separation of the twt> 
countries might have been a far distant event* 
The Americans, from their edrliest infancy, were 
taught \o venerate the people from whom they were 
descended ; whose language, laws, and manners, 
were the same as their own. They looked up to 
them as models of perfection ; and, m their prij^r- 
diced mind;^ the most enlightened nations of hu* 
rope were ronsicfered as almost barbarians, in rom- 
g^i;ioa With Euglibhmwiu The name of au iui^ 
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lishman conveyed to aiCi American the idea of everjr 
thing good and great. Such sentiments instilled 
into them in early life, what but a repetition of un- 
just treatment could have induced them to enter* 
tain the most distant thought of separation ? The 
duties on glass, paper, leather, painter's colors, tea, 
&c. the disfranchisement of some of the colonies ; 
the obstruction to the measures of the legislature 
in others, by the king's governors ; the contemptu- 
ous treatment of their humble remonstrances, stat^ 
|ng iheir grievances and praying a redress of them, 
and other violent and oppressive measures, at length 
excited an ardent spirit of oppositionr Instead o£ 
endeavoring to ftllay this by a more lenient conduct, 
the ministr)' seined resolutely bent upon reducing 
the colonies to the most slavish obedience to their 
decrees. But this tended only to aggravate. Vain 
were all the efforts made use of to prevail upon 
them to lay aside their designs, to convince them 
of the impossibility of carrying them into effect,. 
mid of the mischievous consequences which nn usi 
ensue from a continuance of the attempt. They 
persevered with a degree of inflexibility scarcely 
paralleled* - , 

The advantages wbidl^ Grett Britain derived 
from her colonies were so great, that nothing but 
a degree of infatuation, little short of madness, 
could have produced a continuance of measures 
calculated to keep up a spirit of uneasines, which 
might occasion the slightest wish for a separation. 
"When we consider the great improvements in tho 
science of government, xhe general diffusion of ihe 
principles of liberty amongst the peopU of Europe, 
the effects uhiih these have already produced in 
France, and the pnjhable consequences which will 
result from them elsewhere, all of whit h are the off- 
spring of the AiOericaa rcvoluuoUi ii CiUiuot appeal; 
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» 
strange, that events of so great moment to the hap« 

piness of mankind, should have been ultimaiely oc<^ 

casioned by the wickedness or ignorance of a Brit* 

iah ministr}'. 

Dr. Franklin left nothing untried to prevail upon: 
the ministry to consent to a changt- of measures, lot 
private conversations, and in letters to persons in 
government, he continually expatiated upon ihf im^^ 
policy and injustice ol their conduct towards Ame* 
lica; and stated, that, notwithstanding the attach* 
vient of the colonists to the mother country, a re-- 
peiition of ill treatment must ultimately alienate 
their iiifections. I'hev listened not to his advice. 
They blindly per&evered in their own schemes, and 
left to the colonihts no alternativt, but opposition or 
unconditional submissiv^n. 'I he latter accorded not 
with the principles of freedom, which they had- 
been taught to n vere. To the lormer, they were 
compelled, though reluctantly, to h-4ve lecourse. 

Dr. Franklin, finding all efforts to restore harmo- 
ny between Great Britain and her colonies useless, 
returned to America in the year 1775; just af^er 
the commencement of hostilities. The day after 
his return, he was elected by the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania a member of congress. Not long after 
hi'^ election a committee was appointed, consisting 
ol Mr. L\nch, iVIr. Harrison, and himself, to visit 
th/ camp at Caml;ridge^ and, in conjunction wiih 
the commimdLr in dhief, to endeavor to convince 
the troops, whose term of enlistment was about to 
expire, of the necessity of their continuing in ihe 
field, and persevering in the cause of their coua- 
tr\. 

m 

In^the fall of the same vear he visited Canada^ 
to endeavor to unite them in the comm n cause of 
iil>''rty ; but they could not be prevailed upon to* 
oppofto the measures of the lit Uittk* govern cutfit. 
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M. Le Rov, in a letter annezed lo Abbe Fauchet's 
eulogium of Or. Franklin,* Btates that the ill success 
of this negociation was occasioned, in a great de- 
gree, by religious animosities, which subsisted be- 
tween the Canadians and their neighbors, some of 
whom had at ciiflferent times burnt their chapels. 

When Lord Howe came to America, in 1770^ 
vested with power to treat with the colonists, a cor« 
respondence took place between him and Franklin, 
on the subject of a reconciliation. -Dr. Franklia 
was afterwards appointed, together with John Ad« 
ams and Edward Rutledge, to wait upon the com* 
missioners^ in order to learn the extent of their 
powers. These' were found to be only to grant 
pardons upon submission. These were terms which 
would not be accepted ; and the object oT the com* 
missioners could not be obtained. 

I'he momentous question of independence was 
shordy after brought into view, at a time when the 
fleets and armies, which were sent to enforce obe- 
dience, were trul} formidable. With an arm\% nu- 
merous indeed, but ignorant of discij^Iine, and en- 
tirely unskilled in the art of war, without money,. 
wifI>out a fleet, without allies, and with nothing but 
the love of liberty to support them, the coloni<^ts 
determined to separate from a eouPtr\% from which 
they hcKJ experienced a repetition of injury and in- 
sult. In this question. Or, Franklin was decidedly 
in favor of the tnea/«ure proposed, tmd had great 
influence in bringing over others to his senti- 
ments. 

The publh: mind had been pretty fully prepared 
ibr this event, by Mr. Paine's celebrated pamphlet. 
Common Sen^e, 1 here is good reason to believe 
that Dr. Franklin b>id no inconsicK-rable share, at 
least, in furnishing nriaterials for this work. 

In the convention which assembled at Philadel^ 
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jfixiSL in lff6, for thepurpose of establUhing a new 
form of government for the state of Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Franklin was chosen president. The late con- 
stKotion of this state^ which was the result of their 
deliberations, may be considered as a digest of his 
principles of government. The single legislature, 
and the plural executive, seem to have been his fa^^ 
vorite tenets. 

In the latter end of 1776, Dr. Franklin was ap- 
pointed to assist in the negotiations which had been 
set on foot by Silas Deane at the court of France. 
A conviction of the advantages of a commercial in- 
tercourse with America, and a desire of wraken- 
ing the British empire by dismembering it, first in- 
dticed th*- French court to listen to proposals of an 
alliiiiic^. But they sh*-wed rather a reluctance la 
the riii'usiire, which, by Dr. Franklin's a:Mre«j8^ 
an ! j)ar!ir'ii;irlv by the su'.ctss of the Americcia' 
arms iigimst general BMrgoyne, was wl hngth ovcr- 
c«'»rn ; and in K-bruary 1778, a treaty of alliance, 
offnsiv-.* u.id lefe isive, wa-^ c mcKirled; in ro 'se- 
qii ri'-e of which Fran "e became involved in ihe 
Wa'- with Great Britain. 

P-^rhios n.) person could liAve b^en found, more 
car»riblr «jf rendering ess<^niial scivicts jo the U;)it» 
eO Slates :ir t!)e coarc of France, than Dr Fjjnkiin, 
He was wv-ll known as a philosopher, and h«s cha« 
ra';t v was heln in the highest estimaiion. He was 
re, eived wiih the greatest -narks of respect b\ all 
the literar*' chiraciers; and this respect was ex- 
tended among ill i lasses of men. His personal in- 
fl i.^ui.e was hence v- rv considerable. To the t-fmi 
fects of thin were add' d those of various perform* 
ances whif h he publish-'d, tending to est.ililish the 
cr-vlit ;ind rhar-^eterof the U'lired S.atvs. To his 
exertions in thii^ way, ma\^, m no small degree, be 

N 
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ascribed the success of the loans negociated- in 
Holland and France, which greatly contributed to 
bringing the war. to a happy conclusion* 

The repeated ill success of their arms, and more 
particularly the capture ofQornwalli^ andhisarmVi 
at length convinced the British nations of the im- 
possibility of reducing the Americans to subjection. 
The trading interest particularly became very cla- 
morous for peace. The ministry were unable 
longer to oppose their wishes. Provincial articles 
of peace were agreed to, and signed at Paris on 
the 30th of November, 1782, by Dr. Franklin, Mr. 
A«lams, Mr. Jay and Mr. Laurens, on the part of the 
U« S. and Mu Oswald on the part of G. B. These 
formed the basis of the dtiinitive treaty, which was 
concluded the 30th of September 1783, and signed 
Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Jay, on the 
one part, and by Mr. David Hartley on the other. 

On the 3d of April 1783, a treaty of amity qnd 
commerce, between the United States and Sweden, 
was concluded at Paris, by Dr. Franklin and the 
Count Von Krutx. 

A similar treatv with Prussia was concluded in 
1785, not long before Dr. Franklin's departure 
from Europe. 

Dr.* Franklin did not suffer his political pursuits 
to engross his whole attention. Some of his per- 
formances made their appearance in Paris. The 
object of ihese was generally th.e promotion of in- 
dustry and (economy. 

In the year 1784, when animal magnetism made 
great noise in the world, particularly at Paris, it was 
thought a matter of such importance, that the king 
appointed conrimissioners to examine into the foun- 
dation of this pretended science. Dr. Franklin was 

^ ae of the number. After a f^r aud diligent 
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amination, in the course of which Mtsmer repeat^ 
€<i a number of experimeiKs, in the presence of ihm 
commissioners, some of which were tried upoa 
themselves, thev determined that it was a mere trick« 
intended to impose upon the ignorant and credu* 
lous*— Mesmer was thus interrupted in his career to 
wealth and fame, and a most insolent attempt to 
impose upoil the human understanding baf&cd. 

The important tnds of Dr. Franklin's mission 
being completed by the establishment of American 
independence, and the infii mities oi age and disease 
coming upon him, he becan>e desirous of return* 
ing to his native country. Upon application to 
congress to be recalled, Mr. Jefferson was appoint- 
ed to succeed him, in 1785. Sometime in Septtm- 
ber of the same year, Dr. Franklin arrived in Fhila- 
del][ hia. He was shortly after chosen member of the 
61) preme executive council for therity; and soon 
aittr was elected president of the same. 

When a convention was called to meet in PhiU- 
d<^lphia, in 1787, for the purpose of giving more 
energy to the government of the union, by revising 
and amending the articles' of confederation. Dr. 
Franklin was appointed a delegate from the state of 
Pennsylvania. He signed the constitution which 
they proposed for the union, and gave it the most 
unequivocal marks of his approbation. 

A society for political enquiries, of which Dr. 
Franklin was president, was established about thit 
period. 1 he meetings were held at his house.— ^ 
Two or three essays read in the society were pub« 
lished. It did not long continue. 

In the year 1787, two societies were established 
in Philadelphia, founded on principles of the mdst 
liberal and refined hum:mity— 77if Philadelphia So* 
titiyjor alUviaiing the miseries qf public frinQm $ 
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And the Peimffyhania Society for promoting the a5^ 
Jit ion ofaiavtry^ the relief oj free negroes untaxifuU 
h held in bondage^ and the improvement of the con* 
dttion of the African race» Of each of these Dr. 
JPianklin was preaidcnu The labors of these bo^ 
dies have been crowned with great success ; and 
Chey continue to prosecute, with unweari. d dili- 
g nee, the laudabk designs for which they were 
Cbtablibhed. 

Dr. Franklin's increasing infirnaities prevented 
bis regular attendance at thecouncii chamber ; and 
in 1778, he retired wholly from public li^e. 

His constitution had been a remarkable good one* 
He had been little subject to disease, except an at- 
tack of the gout occasion<\llyi until the year 1781» 
vhen he wai> first attacked with symptoms of the 
calculous complaint, which continued during his 
life. During the intervals of pain from this grit.v« 
ous disease, he spent many cheerful hours, convers- 
ing in the most agreeable and instructive munncT. 
liis faculties were entirely unimpaired, even to the 
liour of his death. 

His name, as president of the Abolition Societv, 
^as signed to ftie memorial presented to the House 
of ktpresentativrs of the United States, of the, 12th 
^f February 1789, praying them to exert the full 
•xtent of power vesttd in them by the constitution, 
in discoui^ging the trafiic of the human species. -» 
1 his was his last public act. In the debvtt s to 
V^hich this memorial gave rise, several atterr.pts 
were »ade to justify the trade. In the FecK r.d 
Gazette of March 25ifh, there appeared an essay, 
figned Historicus, written by Dr. Franklin, in 
inrhich he communicated a speech, said to havebeei\ 
delivered in the Divan of Algii-Ts in 1687; ino>)» 
I^Oftiliuu to the ptu) eis of the petition of a bcct caiU 
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•cI Erika^ or pi^iris'ts, for the abolition of piracy and 
i^lavery. 1 his prttcnded African speech was aa 
eiscellent parody of one delivered by Mr. Jacksun 
of Georgia* All the arguments urged in favor of 
pegro slavery, are applied with equal force to jusii* 
fy the plundering and enslaving the Europeans. It 
affords, at the same time^ a demonstration of the fu- 
tility of the arguments in defence of the slave trade^ 
and of the strength of mind and ingenuity of th» 
author, at his advanced period of life. It furnished 
tQO a qo less convincing proof of his power of imt« 
tating the st) le of other times and nations, than his 
celebrated parable against persecution* And at 
the latter led many to search the scFipt^re8 with a 
view to find it, sothe former caused many persona 
to search the book stores and libraries for the work 
from which it was said to be extracted.^ 

In the beginning of April following, he was at* 
tacked with a fever and a complaint of his breast^ 
which terminated his existence. 1^ following ac» 
count of his last illness was written by his friend 
and physician, Dr. Jones* 

^^ The stone, with which he had been affiictedl 
for several vears, had for the last twelve months 
confined him chiefly to his bed ; and during thf( 
extreme painful paroxysms, he was obliged to talt#: 
large doses of laudanum to mitigate his tortures-^ 
siill in ihe intervals of pain, he not only amused 
liimself with reading and conversing witlv his fami<», 
ly, and a few of his friends who visited him, but 
was often employed in doing business of a public 
as well as private nature, with various persons ^ho 
waited on him for that purpose ; and \xi every in* 
6tance displayed, not only that readiness »nd disp;)«r 

21 This speech will be found among thg e^sa^ib 

N % 
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si lion of doing g!>od, uhiv:h was the disfing^iishmtjf 
charai ttristic of his life but the fullest and ci* ar<^ 
est possession of his .unLommon mental .abilities ; 
and not unrnquenriy indulged himself in th«se 
jenx d* esprit and entertaining anecdotes, whi Iv 
Were the delight of all who hi-ard him. 

" About sixteen davs-ljefore his dt;ath, he was 
seized ^ilh a fevtrisu indisposition, without any 
particular symptoms attending it, till the third or ' 
i<)urih day, whrn he compiained of a pain in his K ft 
breast, which increased till it became extremely 
acute, attended wiih a cough and laborious breath- 
ing. During this state, when the severity of his" 
Kains sometimes drew forth a groan of complaint^ 
e would observe— -that he was afraid he did not^ 
Ik-ar them as he ought— acknowledged his grate- 
ful sense of the many blessings he had received 
from ihc Supreme Being, who had raised him froiu 
fimall and low beginnings to stich high rank and 
consideration among men— *and made lio doiibi hut 
his present afflictions were kindly intended to wean 
hiai from a world, in which he was nt) 1 >ng. r fit lo 
jKTt the part assigned him. In this frame of body 
and mind he continued rill five days ben)re his 
death, when his pain and difficuliy of breathing en* 
tireh left him, and his family were flattering them- 
■selves with the hopes of his recoverv, when an im« 
•^sthumation, which had formed itself in his lungs, 
•middenlv burst, and discharged a great qiiantitv rF 
liiatter, which he continued to throw up while he 
had sufficient strength to do it ; but, as that liiil- 
etl, the organs of respirarron became gradualK oji- 
jiressed— a calm lethargic state siicc« edtd— and, on 
tbe 7th of April, 1790, about eleven oMot k at nij^iht, 
he quietly expired, closing a long and usviul iilp 

of eighty-fpur y ciurs and Uiree moatl]A« 
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- *f It may not bt- amiss to ticid to the above ac- 
' eouDt, that Du Franklin, in the year 1735, had a* 
severe pleurisy, which ttrminattd in an abscess of 
the left lobe ojf hi8lui*gs,and wan thtn almost suffo- 
cated with the quantity of the discharg** A secoiid 
attack of a similar nature happened some yeat s af» 
ter this, from which he sbon rccovrr«-(.1,and uid not 
appear to suffer any inconvenience ia hia rcspiratiosi 
Irom ihe»c diseases.'^ 



The following epitaph on himself^ was writtttt 
)ff bisa many years previous to his deaths 

THE BODY 

ot 
BEKJAMIK FRANKLI^ty Pninni^ 

(lIKS THE COVER OF AN OLD BOOKj^ 

/rs caNfENTS *tQRN OUTj 

AND STRIPT OF ITS LETTERING AND GILDING^ 

LIES UEEEj FOOP FOR fFOJRMS I 

YET THE WORK ITbELF SHALL NOT BE LOST, 

.0QS jr IVli.L (as be belie f ED ) AFlfEAR QMCE MQBM^ 

IN A NEW 

J2,JD MORE BEAUTIFUL EDPfJOV\, 

OORRKGThD A/^D jtMl' NDEjy 
BY 
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Extracts from the last Win and Testament of 

Dr. Franklin. 

With regard to my books, those I had in France, 
and those I left in Philadelphia, being now assem- 
bled togethcrliere, and a catalogue made of tht-m, 
it is my intention to dispone of the same as fol- 
lows: 

My history of the Academy of Sciences, in srxty 
or seventy volumes quarto, I give to the philoso* 
phical society ot' Philadelphia, of which I have the 
honor to br president. My collection in folio of 
JLeii Artu is? Lett Metiers^ I give to the philosophi- 
cal society, establrshed ki New England, of which 
I am a member* My quarto edition of the same 
Jlrts and Metiers^ I give to the library company of 
Philadelphia* Such and so many of my books a» 
I mark in the said catalogue, with the namt- of my 
grandson, Benjamin Franklin Bachirv^I do hereby 
give to him, and such and so many of my books^ 
as I shall marie in the saFd citaTogut wiihtl ename 
of m\ grandson William Baohv, I do hereby give 
to him : and such as shall br marki d with the name 
of Jonathan Williams, I hereby give lo n.y cousin of 
that nsme. The residue and^emainder of all my 
.books, maniiscriput and papers, I do give to vrj 
grandson William Temph* Franklin* My share ia 
the library company of Philadelphia I give to my 
grandson Benjamin Franklin Bache, confiding that 
lie will permit his brothers and sieiers to share ii> 
tht use of it* 

I was born in Boston. New England, and owe 
Bfiv first in«»tructions in lit* rature to the free granii* 
mar schools established there* I therefore give 
|mc hundred pound sterling lo my executors^ U> 1^ 
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hy thehif the suruivors or survior of them, paid o* 
verto the managers or directors of the free schools 
in my native town of Boston, to be by them, or the 
person or persons who shall have the superinun* 
danv.e and management of the said shools, put out 
to interest, and so continued at interest for evtr ; 
fvhich interest annually shall be laid out in silver 
mt^dais, and given as honorary rewards annually by 
the directors of the said free schools, for tht encou* 
ragement of scholarship in (he said schools, belong* 
ing to the said town, in such manner as the discre* 
tion of the select men of the said town shall seem 
meet. 

Out of the salary that may remain due to mi-, a« 
presi<lentof the state, I give the sum of two thou- 
sand pounds to my executors, to be by them, ibo 
survivors or survivor of them, paid over to each 
person or persons as the legislature of this state, bjr 
an act of assembly, shall appoint to receive the same, 
in crust, to be employed for making the Schuylkill 
navigable. 

During the number of years I was in business as 
a s atione-r, printer, and postmaster, a. great many 
small sums became due to me, for books, advertis.* 
mtnts, postage of letters, and other matters, which 
wt-re not collected, when, in 1757, 1 was sent {y^ 
tlif assemby to England as their agent — and, by 
S'lbstquent appointments continued thirre till 1775^ 
vht n, on m\ return, I was immediately engaged in 
tl c- aliairs of congress, .ind sent to France in 1776^ 
vhere 1 remained nine years, not returning till 
1 85 ; and the said debts not being demanded ia 
siuh i length of time, are become in a manner oh* 
8 l't:% \ctare ncvertheltss justly due, — These, adi 
t. ev are stated in m^ gieai Mut ledger, E. I be* 
^acuthtothe coQtribulorsof the Pcims^ IvanL<i huaH 
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^ pitul ; hoping that these debtors, and the descefN 

V dants of such as are deceased, who now, as I find^ 

make some difficulty of satisfying such antiquated 
demands as just debts, may however be induced to 
pay or give thtm as charity to that excellent insti- 
tution. I am sensible that much must inevitably 
be lost ; but I hope something considerable may be 
recovered* It is possible too that some of the par« 
ties charged may have existing old unsettled ac- 
counts against me ; in which case the managers oi 
the said hospital will allow and deduct the amount, 
and pay the balance^ if they find it against me. 

I request my friends Henry Hill, Esq. John Jay, 
Esq. Francis Hopkinson, Esq. and Mr. Edward 
Duffield, of Bonfield, in Philadelphia county, to ht 
the executors of this my* last will and testament, 
and I hereby nominate and appoint them for thai 
purpose. 

I would have tny body buried with as little es 
pence or ceremony as. may be. 

Philadelphia^ July 17, 1788* 

CODICIL. 

,, I, Benjamin Franklin, in the foregoing. or sn< 

Bexfd last will and testament, having further con- 
jc sidered the same, do think proper to make and put>< 

! lish the fallowing codicil, or addition thereto: 

It having long Seen a fixed political opinion o 
mine, that in a denu>cratical state there ought to b< 
no offices of profit, for the reasons 1 had given ic 
jt an article of my drawing in our constitution, it was 

' my intention, when I accepted the oiGTice of presi 

dent, to devote the appointed salary to some pubH< 
use : Accordingly I had already, before I madi- m] 
.kt&t will> in July last, given large sums of ic to col 
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leges, schools, building of churches, &c. and in that 
wUl I beq^ieathed two thousand pounds more to 
the state, for the purpose of making the Schuylkill 
navigable ; but understanding since, that such a 
sum will do but little towards accomplishing such 
a work, and that project is not likely to be under- 
taken for many years to come — and having enter- 
tained another idea, which I hope may be found 
more extensively useful, I do hereby revoke and 
annul the bequest and direct that the certificates I 
have of what remains due to me of that salarv, be 
sold towards raising the sum of two thousand 
pounds sterling, to be disposed of as I am now 
about to order. 

It has been an opinion, that he who receives an 
estate from his ancestors, is under some obligatioii 
to transmit the same to posterity* This obligatioii 
lies not on me, who ncvet inherited a shilling from 
an ancestor or relation* I shall, however, if it it 
vol diminished by someaccident before mv death, 
leave a consider.^ble estate among my descendants 
and relations. I'he above observation is made 
merely as some apology to my family, for my mak- 
ing bequests that do not appear to have any imme^ 
diate relations to their advantage* 

I was bom in Boston, New-England, and owe 
my first instructions in literature to the free gram- 
mar schools established there* I have therefore 
considered those schools in my will* 

But I am under obligations to the state of Mas* 
sachusetts, for having, unasked, appointed mr for- 
merly their agent, with a handsome salar}\ which 
continued some years ; and although I accidentally 
lost in their service, by transmitting governor 
Hutchinson^s letters, much more than the amount 
^f what they gave mc, X do not think that ought in 
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the least to diminish my gratitude.^ I have consMii^ 
ered that, among artisz^ns, good apprentices are 
most apt to make good citizens ; and having myself 
been bred to a manual art, printing, in my native 
town, and afterwards assisted to set up my business 
in Philadelphia by kind loans of money from two 
frit nds there, v\hic-h was the foundation of my <or- 
tuiK', and of all the utility in life that may be ^ 
scribed to me— I wish to be useful even after my 
death, if possible, in forming and advancing other 
young men, that may be serviceable to their country 
in both these towns. 

To this tnd I devote two thousand pounds ster» 
ling, which I give om- thou.^and therti^i to the in- 
haiiitunts ol 'ht' town of Boston, in Missuchusetis^ 
SKid the oihf-r thousand to the inhabitants of thv ci* 
ty of Philadelphia^. iu trust, to and foi ihe uses, in- 
tents, and purposes, herein after mentioned and de- 
clari'd. 

'i'hesaid sum of one ih )usand pounds sterling, 
if accepted by the inhabitants of ihe town of.Boscot), 
shall be managed under the direction of select miu, 
united with the ministtrsoftht oldest episcopaliiiu, 
€i>i)gregational, and presbyterian churches in that 
to vn, who are to let out the same upon interest at 
five per cent, per .annum, to suth \oung married 
artificers, under the age of twentv-five years, as 
have served an apprenticeship in the said town, and 
faithfully fulfilled the duties required in thiir in- 
dentures, so as to obtain a good moral character, 
from at least two respectable citizens, who are will- 
ing to become sureties in a bond with the ap'^'i- 
cants, for the repayment ofih^ money so U.nt, with 
interest, according to the terms herein - afttT prc- 
scriSed ; all which bonds are to be laken for Sp?^n- 
i9h milled dollars, or the value thereof in current 
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fflld torn : and the manager shall keep a bound 
Jbook, Gr books, wherein shall be entered the names 
of those who shall apply for, and receive the bene* 
"fit of this institution, and of their sureties, together 
irith the sums lent, the dates, and other necessary 
and proper records respecting the business and con- 
-cerns of this institution, and as these loans are in«« 
•fended to assist young married artificers in setting 
tip their business, they are to be proportioned hj- 
discretion of the managers, so as not to exceed six* 
ty pounds sterling to one person, nor less than fif- 
teen poimdsk 

And if the number of appHers so entuled should 
{>e so large as that the sum will not suffer to afford 
to each as much as mig^U otherwise not be improp- 
er, the proportion to each shall be diminished, so, 
as to afifbrd to every one some assistance. These 
aids may therefore be small at first, but as the capi- 
tal increases by accumulated interest, they will be 
more ample* And in order to serve as many as 
possible in their turn, as well as to make the repay- 
ment of the principal borrowed more easy, each 
borrower shall be obliged to pay with the yearly in- 
terest one tenth part of ihe principal ; which sums 
of principal and interest so paid shall be again lent 
out to fresh borrowers. ' And it is presumed, that 
there will be always found in Boston virtuous and 
benevolent citizens, willing to bestow a part of their 
time in doing good to the risihg generation, by su» 
perintending and managing this institution gratis { 
it is hoped ihat no part of the money will at any 
time lie dead, or be diverted to ot»ier purposes, but 
be continually augmenting by the interest, in which 
case there may in time be more than the occasion 
in Boston shall require : and then some mav be 
spared to the neighboring or other towns in tikt 

9 
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Bald state of Massachusetts, which may desire t# 
have it, such towns engaging to pay punctually tiie 
interest, and such proportions of the principal annu- 
ally to the inhabitants of the town of Boston. If 
this plan is executed, and succeeds, as projected, 
iviihout interruption, for ope. hundred years, the 
sum will be then one hundred and thirty-one thou- 
sand pounds ; of which I would have the managers 
of the donation to the town of Boston then lay out, 
at their discretion, one hundred thousand pounds in 
public works, which may be judged of most general 
utility to the inhabitants ; such as fortfications, 
bridges, aqueducts, public buildings, baths, pave- 
ments, or whatever may make living in the town 
more convenient to its people, and render it more 
agreeable to strangers resortin ^ thither for health, 
or a temporary residence. The remaining thirty- 
one thousand pounds I would have continued to be 
let out to interest, in the manner above directed, for 
one hundred years ; as I hope it will have been 
found that the institution has had a good efH-ct on 
the conduct of youth, and been of service to many 
worthy characters and useful citizens. At the end 
t>f this sec(md term, if no unfortunate accident has 
prrvented the operation,, the sum will be four mil- 
lions and sixty-one thousand pounds stt rling ; of 
which I leave one million and sixty-one thousand 
p'riids to (he disposition and. management of the 
ii : . ^!l:uits of the town of Boston, and the three 
ITki'iions to the disposition of the government of the 
state ; not presuming to carry ray views lany far- 
ther. 

All the directions herein given respecting the 
disposjtion and management of the donation to the 
inhabitants of Rosron, I would have observed res- 
pecting lUui to ihc iuhiibiuQU of Fhiladdphia i only^ 
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ifr Philadelphia is inccwporatedv I request the corpo- 
ration of that city to undertake the management, 
agreeable to the said directions : and I do hereby 
vest them with full and ample powers for that^pur* 
pose. And having considered that the covering 
ihe ground-plat with buildings and pavements, 
which carry off most rain, and prevent its soaking 
ima the earth, and renewing and purifying the 
9pringa, whence the water of the wells must gradu- 
ally grow worse, and in time be unfit for use, as t 
find has happened in all old cities ; I recommend, 
that, at the end of the first hundred years, if not 
done before, the corporation of the city employ a 
part of the hundred thousand pounds in bringing by 
pipes the water of Wissahickon-creek into the town, 
•o as to supply the inhabitants, which I apprehend 
may be done without great difficulty, the level of 
that creek being much above that of the city, and 
may be made higher by a dam. I also recommend 
making the Schuylkill completely navigable. At 
the end of the second hundred years, I would havQ 
the disposition of the four millions and sixty-one 
thousand pounds divided between the inhabitants 
of the city of Philadelphia and the government of 
Pennsylvania, in the same manner herein directed 
with respect to that of the inhabitants of Boston 
and the government of Massachusetts. It is my 
desire that this institution should take place, and be* 
gin to operate, within one year after ray decease ; 
for which purpose due notice should be publicly 
given, previously to the expiration of that year, that 
those for whose benefit this establiishmjint is intend* 
ed may make their respective applications : and { 
hereby dirett my executors, the survivors and sur* 
vivor of-th^m, within six months after my decease, 
to pay over the said &um of two thousand pound9^ 
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sterling to such persons as shall be duly appointed^ 
fcy the St Itrct-men of Boston, and the corporation of 
Philadelphia, to receive and take charge of tneir 
respective sums of one thousand pounds each, for 
the purposes aforesaid. Considering the accidenis^ 
to whiLh all human affairs and projects are subject 
in such a length of time, I have perhaps too much 
flattered myself with a vain fancy, that these dispo- 
sitions, if carried into execution, will be continued 
ivithout interruption, and have the effects proposed ;. 
I hope, however, that if the inhabitants of the two 
cities shcjuld not think 6t to undertake the execution^ 
they will at least accept the offer of these donations,, 
as a mark of my good will, token of my gratitude,, 
and testimony of my desire to be useful to them 
even after my departure. I wish, indeed, that 
they may both undertake to encjeavor the execution 
of my project, because I think, that, though unfore- 
seen difficulties may arise, expedients will be found: 
to remote them, and ih^ scheme be found practica- 
ble. If one of them acctpts the money with the 
conditions, and the other refuses, my will then is, 
that both sums he given to the inhabitants of the 
city accepting ; the whole to be applied to the same 

J>urposes, and undicr. the same regulations directed 
br the separate parts ; and if both refuse, the money 
remains of course in the mass of my estate, and Jt 
Js to be disposed of therewith, according to my will' 
made the seventeenth day of July, 1?88. 

My fine crab-tree walking-stick, with a gold head- 
curiously wrought in the form of the cap ol Liberty,. 
X give to my friend, and the friend of mankind,^ 
General Washington., If it were a sceptre, he ba^ 
jH^eritcd it, and would bjecoou k^ 
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Dr; Franklin's legacy of ;f 1000 sterling, or 
554444 44 cts« to the corporation of Philadelphia^ 
for the purpose of being loaned out in small sum* 
to industrious tradesmen, at five per cent, interest, 
which interest was to be placed out continually on 
the same conditions, on the 31st of December, 1806^. 
had increased three thousand four hundred aoil 
inj^ty-seven dollars and fifty-one cents* 

I 

B«D OF yoii. I* 
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ESSAYS,, 



JftUMOUROUS, MORAL &f UTEBART, 



ON EARLY MARRIAGESi^ 

To John Alleyne^ Esqy 

pEAR JACK,. 

Tou desire, you say, my impartial thoughts on the 
subject of an early marriage, by way of answer to* 
Ae numberless objections that have been made bjr 
Aiimerous persons to your own* You may remem- 
ber, when you consulted me on the occasion, that \'. 
thought youth on both sides no objection. Indeed^, 
from the marriages that have fallen under my obr* 
•ervation, I am rather inclined to think, that earljr 
ffhes stand the best chance of happiness^ The 
temper and habits of the young are not yet become* 
90 stiiF and uncomplying, as when more advanced- 
in life ; th<ry form more easily to each other, and: 
hence many occasions of disgust are removed*—^ 
And if youth has less of that prudence which is xa^m 
pessary to manage a family, yet the parents and eU 
^er friends of young married persons are generall]^ 
at hand to aiFord their advice, whicb amply supplier i 
that defect ;. and by early marriage, youth is soon^i 
er formed to regular and useful life ; and possibl)^ 
some of those accidents or connections, that might 
have injured the constitution, or reputation, of 
both, are thereby happily prevented* Particular 
circumstances of particular persons, may possibly 
9ft)metime8 make it prudent to delay entering intor 
that state ; but in general, when nature has rendcr*^ 
«d p«v boUie» fit ^W i(| the ^r«sgi|E9^tipa \^ in Q^r 
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tone's favor, tliat she hus notjuli^efl amiss in m^i^ 
itig us d'sire it. L itt» marri.iges are often atienct> ' 
cd^ t()(), with thU further inconvenience, that there 
18 not the' same chance that the parents shall live rp 
see their •ffsprirrg educated. " Late children^'^ 
says the Spanish proverb, " are early orphans."-— 
A mt: lanrholy reflection to those whose case it may 
be! With us in America, marriages are generally 
in the morning of life ; our children are therefore 
educate ci and settled in the world by noon ; and 
tHus our business being done, w«e have an afternoon 
and evening of cheerful leisure to ourselves, such* 
as our friend at present enjo\8. By these eaily 
marriages we are blessed with more children; and 
from the mode among u>, founded by nature, of e- 
very mother suckling and nursing her own child^ 
more of them are raised* Thence the swift pro-^ 
gress of population among us, unparalleled in Eu- 
rope. In fine, I am glad you are married, and 
congratulate you most cordially upon it. You are . 
HOW in the way of becoming a useful citizen ; and 
you have escaped the unnatural state of celibacy 
for life— the fate of many here, who never intend*- 
td it, but who having too long postponed the chance 
of their condition, find, at length, that it is too late 
to think of it, and so live all their lives in a situation 
that greatly lessens a man's value. An old volume 
•f a set of books bears not the value of its propor*- 
tion to the set : what think vou of the old half of a- 
pair of scissors ? it can't well cut any thing'; it miiy- 
possibly serve to scrape a trencher* 

Pray make my compliments and best wishes ac«- 
eeptable to your bride.-^ I am old and heavy, or I 
4ihould ere this have presented them in person. I 
shall make but small use of the old man's privilege,'., 
ilbd{'Ofj[iving^ advice to younger fri^uds. Xr^at^ 
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y©tir Wife always with respect; it will procure res- 
pect to V ou, not only fronv her, but from all that 
observe it. Never use a slighting expression to 
her, even in jest : for slights in jest, after frequent 
bandyings, are apt to end in angry earnest. Be stu- 
dious in your profession, and you will be learned* 
Be industrious and frugal, and you will be rich.— 
Be sober and temperate, and you will be healthy^ 
Be in general virtuous, and you will be happy. A$.. 
least, you will, by such conduct, stand the best' 
chance for such consequences. I pray God to blesa 
^ou both ! being ever your affectionate friend, 

B. FRANKJLIN^ 



i)n the death of his brother ^ Mr. John FranTdim, 

TO MISS HUBBARD.. 

I condole with you. We have lost a most dear 
and valuable relation.. But it lis the wilt of God 
and nature, that these mortal bpdies be laid aside, 
when the soul is to enter into real life. This is ra- 
ther'an embryo state, a preparation for living. A 
man is not completely bornuntilhe be dead. Whjr 
then should we grieve that a new child is born among^ 
the immortals, a new member added to their socie- 
ty ? We are spirits. That bodies should be lent 
us, while they can afford us pleasure, assist us ici. 
acquiring knowledge, or doing good to our fellow- 
creatures, is a 2ind. and benevolent act of God.— 
W^hen they become unfit for these purposes, and 
afford us pain instead of pleasure, instead of an aid 
beconie an incumbrance, and answer none of the 
ixiientions for which ihey were given, it is eqiuilly; 
Juuulaad beoevokut that. a. way is j^rovidcd >uj^ 
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iwhkh werni^ get rid of them. Death is that wfey^ 
We ourselvea, ia soine cases, prudently choose a 
partial death* A manned painful limb, which can* 
ttDt be restored, we willingly cut off* He who plucks 
out a tooth, parts with it freely, since the pain goesf 
vrith it : and he who quits th« whole body, part« at 
ence with all pains, and possibilities of pains and 
(diseases, it was liable to, or capable of making him 
ipffer* 

Our friend and we were invited abroad on a party 
•f pleasure, which is to last forever* His chaif 
was ready first; and he is- gone before us. We 
could not all conveniently start together : and why 
should you and I be grieved at this, since we are 
toon to follow, and know where to find him I 

Adieu. 

B* FRANKLIN^ 



To the late Toe tor Mather ^ o/Bostom. 

ft£V* SIR, 

I received your kind letter, with youf*. 
excellent advice to the United States, which I read 
with great pleasure, and hope it will be duly re* 
garded* Such wrkings, though they may be lights 
ly passed over by many readers, y et^ if they make a 
deep impression on one active mind in a hundrtd^ 
ihe effects may be considerable. 

Permit rae to mention one little instance^ which^ 
though it relates to myself, will not be quite unin- 
teresting to you. ^When i was a boy, I met with 
a book entitled* " Essays to do good/* which I 
riiink was written by your father. It had been so 
little regarded by a former possessor, that several 
Jraves ol il were torn ouk ^ but ibe ntinaiader ^a 
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«uch atum for thinking, as to hai^an Influence 
on my xond^uu through iife : for I have always set 
a greater value on the character of a doer of good, 
than any other kind of reputation; and if I have 
b^QO, as you seem to think, a useful citizen, the pub* 
lie owes the advantage of it to that book. 

You mention your being in your seventy-eighth 
year. X am in ray seventy-ninth. We are grown 
ol 1 together. It is now more than siKty years sincit|||. 
I left Bi>ston; but I remember well both your fath* ' 
cr and grandfather, having heard them both in the 
pulpi(, and seen the m in their houses. The last 
time 1 saw your father was in the beginning of 1 724, 
41V hen I visited him after my first trip to Penns} U 
vania: he rt-ceived me in his library; and on my 
taking leave, shewed me a shorter way out of the 
house, through a narrow passage, which was cross* 
€(\ by a beam over head. We were still talking as 
I withdrew, he accompanying me behind, and I 
turning partly towards him, when he said hastilvi 
*•• Stoop, Stoop!'' I did not understimd him till I 
felt my head hit against the beam. He was a man 
Who never missed any occasion of jifiving instiuc* 
tion : and upon this he said to me : •"' Y 'U are youngs 
and have the world before you : 8to<»p as you go 
through it, and you will miss many hard thumps." 
This advice, thus beat intomv h^art.iias frequently 
been of use to me ; and I often think of it, uheh I 
see pride mortified, and misfortune brought upoa 
people by their tarrying their heads too high. 

1 long much to see again my native place ; and 
once hoped to lav my bones there. I left it in 1723. 
I vigited it in 1733, 1743, 1753, and 1763 ; and in 
1773 I was in tngland. In 1775 I had a sight of 
it, but could not enter, it being ir» possession of the 
Qoemy* I did hope to have been there iu 1783, 
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but could not obtain my dismission from this em^ 
ployment iit^re ; and now I fear I shall never have 
that happiness. My best wishes however attend 
iny dear countrj', '^ esto perpetual'* It is now bless- 
ed wi>h an excellent constiiution ; may it last for 
«ver ! 

This powerful monarchy continues hs friendship 
for the United States. It is a friendship of the ut« 
most importance to our security^ and should be 
carefully cultivated* Britain has not yet digested 
the loss of its dominion over us j and has still at 
times some flattering hopes of recovering it. Ac- 
cidents may increase those hopes, and encourage 
dangerous attempts. A breach between us and 
France would infallibly bring the English again up- 
on our backs : and vet we have some wild beasts 
among our coimtrj men, who sure endeavoring to. 
weaken that connection* 

Let ns preserve our reputation, by performing 
our engagements; our credit, bv fulfilling our con- 
tracts ; and oar friends, by gratitude and kindness; 
for we know not how soon we may again have uc^ 
casion for all of them. 

With grtat and sincere esteem, 
I- have the honor to be. 
Reverend sir. 
Your most obedient and 
most humt)le servant, 

B. FRANKLIN^ 

JPassy^ May 12, ir84f 
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A TRUE STORY. ^ 

frSir^EN To HIS NEPHEJTm ' 

When T was a child, about seven year old, VKf 
friends, on a holiday, filled my pocket with cop« 
- pcrs« i went directly to a shop where they sold 
toys for children ; and being charmed with the 
sound of a whistle^ that I met by the way in the hands 
of anothc^r boy, I voluntarily offered him all my mo« 
ney for one* I then came home, and went whist« 
ling all over the house, much pleased with xwyzuhis^ 
tle^ but disturbing all the family. My brothers, 
and sisters, and cousins, understanding the bargain 
I hud mide, told , me I had given four times as 
much for it as it was wor h. 7 his put me in mind 
what good things I might have bought with the 
rest of mv money ; and they laughed at me so much 
for my folly, that I cried with vexation ; and ilie re- 
flection gave me more chagiiath^o thet£;/i/.y//e' gav,^ 
ine pleasure. 

This however was afterwards of use to' me, the 
impression coninuiingon my min(f.: so that often 
when I was tv-mpted to buy some unn» cessary thing 
I said v> \v\y^^\{^ doiCt givt too mudijoi thexvhistlei 
and so I saved mv mones- 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observ- 
ed ihe actions of men, I thought I met with many, 
vtrv manv, who gave too much for the ivhiatiem ' 

When I saw any one too ambitious of court fa- 
vors, sat rificing his time in attendance on levees, 
his repose, his liberty, his virttie, and perhaps his 
friends, to attain it, I have said to myself, this man 
give.^ too much for his whistle. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, constant- 
ly employing himself in political: bustles, neglectioj;; 
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his own affairs^ wid ruining them hy that neglect ; 
JJe pays indeed^ %isk\% 1, too much for his whistle* 

ir i knew a miser, who gave up every kind of 
comforiablc livings all tht: pleasure of doing good 
to Others, all tlie esteem ot his lellow-citizens, and 
the joys of bencvoKnt friendship, for the sake of ac- 
cumulating wealth : poor man^ says I, you do indeed 
faij too muvh for your whistle* 

When 1 meet a man of pleasure, sacrificing eve- 
ry 1audai)le improvement of the mind, or of his for- 
tune, to mere corporeal sensations: Mistaken man, 
sax s I, you are providing pain for yourselfo instead 
ef licensure; you give too much for your whistle • 

if i bee one fond ot fine clothes^ fine furniture, 
fine ^.quipages, all above his fortune, for which he 
- contracts debts, and ends his career in prison: Alaz^ 
says I, he has paid dear ^ very dear ^ for his whistle* 

When I see a beautiful sweet-tempered girl, mar- 
ried to an ill natured bfute of a husband: What a 
pni/ it isy says I, that she lias paid so much for a 
Tvlii'^ile* 

h\ short, I conceived that great partof ihe mise- 
ries of mankind were brought upon them bv tlie 
falisr: csiimates they had made of th( value of things^ 
and by their giving too much for their whistle. 

A PETITION 

To those who have the superintendency of 

Education. 

I ADDRRSs myself to all the friends of youth, and con- 
]«.". . il:em to direct their compassionate regaixls to my 
unhappy fdte, in oixler to remove il»e prejudices of 
which I am the viclim. There are twin sisters of us : 
and I lie two eyes of man do not more resemble, nor 
ai*e cu^ble of being upon betterterms with each others 
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tlian my sister and myself, were it not for-the partiality 
ofour paiiiiitb, who make «lii^ most injurious distinctions 
bi-'Uveen us. From my inf-incy I have been led to con- 
sider my sister aa a beinij of nrK>re elevated rank. I 
was suffered to grow up without the leasi inslructionj 
while iKJthing^ ^vas spared in her education. She had 
masters lo teach her writing, dr.iwin^, music, and oth- 
er accomplishments ; but if b/ chance I touched a pen- 
cil, a peu or a needle, 1 was biiterly rebukfd : and mose 
than once I have been b<;dten for b'ine: aukward, and 
waiuin^; a graceful manner. U is true, my sister. asso- 
ciated me with her upon some. occasions ; but she al- 
ways made a poini of lakinjaj the lead, calling upon me 
only from necessity, or to fij^ure by her side. 

But conceive not, sirs, that my comj^laints are instU 
gtied merely by vanity — No; my uneasiness is occa-^ 
sioned by a?» object much more serious- It is Ih^ 
practice iu our family, that the whole business of pro- 
viding for its subsUteiice falls upon my sister and my- 
self. If any indisposition should attack my sister — and 
I mention it in confidence, ui>on this occasion, that she 
is subject to the ^oui, the rheumatism and cramp, with- 
out making mention uf other accidents— <^ what would 
be the fai^e ot our poor family ? Must not the regret of 
our parents be excessive al having placed so great a 
di.uanc^ between sisters who are so perfectly equal I 
Alas! we must perish fioin distress : for it would not 
be in my power even to scrawl a suppliant petition for 
relief, having been oblij^ed to employ the hand of ano- 
tn.r iu transcribing the request which 1 have now the 
hoiM>r to prefer to you. ' 

Condescend, sirs, to make my parents sensible of the 
injustice of an exclusive tenderness, and of the neces- 
sity of di^iributin;^* their care and affection among al) 
llieir caikiren equally. 

X am, with profound respect) 

SlKS, 

Your obedient servant, 

THE Lbi T HAND# 
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The handsome and deformed Leg. 

There arc two soits of people in ihe world, who, with 
eqtial den:rtes of health and viealih and the other coin- 
i(»rts of life, becomes the one happy, and the other 
Tniscrable. This arises very much from'the (liff<;rent 
views in which theycohsider things, jiersoijs and events ; 
and the effect of those different views upon their owa 
minds. 

In whatever situation men can be placed, they may 
find conveniences and inconveniences : in whatever 
company, they may find persons and conversation more 
or less pie as in ij^ : at whatever table, they may meet 
with meats and drinks o^ better and worse taste, dishes 
better and worse dressed : in whatever climate, ihty 
^vill find good and bud weather : under whatever gov- 
ernment, they may find good a'.)d bad laws, and a ^;<»od 
mnd bad administration of those laws : in wtiaitvcr po- 
em, or work of genius^ they may see faults aiidbt auiies ; 
in almost every face, and every person, they inay lii^co- 
Ter fine features and defects, good and bad q icililit;s. 

Under these circumstances, the t.vo ^oiis of people 
^bove mentioned, fix their attention — ihov^ who are 
disposed to be happy, on the conveniences of things, 
the pleasant parts 4)f conversation, the weU dressed 
dishes, the iroodnessof the wines, the fine weather, kc« 
and enjoy ali with cheerfulness, i hose who are to be 
unhappy, think and speak only cjf t!ie coi:iraries. Hence 
they are coniniUc*lly discontented theniiclves, and, by 
their remarks, sour the p«ea:utisci society; oHcncl 
personally many people, and m^ke ihcm&clves every 
where disagreeable. If this turn of niij.d was ftjunutd 
in nature, such unliappy persons would \.\\'c more to be 
pitied* But as the dispocition to criiK ise, and to be 
di:>gusted, is, j^erhaps, taken up on:»;inaiiy by imita:ioi>, 
and is unawares grown into a habit, which, tliou:!i at 
prc:stjit strung, may nevertheless be cured, wh;.n those 
V ho have it are convinced of its bad elVoctson th^i- fj- 
Itcay i I hope tliis little aUiiiUAiitiun ina/ be oi sei vie^ 
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•h f'hem, anrl put thetn on c^ancjino: a habtt, whic^, tho* 
ill the cxeioise it is chiefly an aci of imagination, y-it 
ha*» serious coiistqnences in life, as ii biine^s on rtal 
griffs a'd misfoi tunes. For aH maiy arc offendocl bvf 
and nobody loves, this so!t of j^eopk- ; no one slews 
them niore than the niosl con^.nion civihly and respect, 
and scarcely that; and this fteqtienily puts them out « 
of humor, and draws them into disputes and conttn- 
tions. If they aim at obiaininjij some advantage in 
rank or fortune, nobody wishes them success, oi will 
stir a slep, or speak a word to fivor their prelcnsions# 
If thc-y incur pnb'ic censure or disi^race, no one will 
d^^fend or excuse, and many join to aj.'^jj^ravale their 
miscorfduct, and render them completely odious. If 
these people will not clianire this bad habi', coiidescei»d 
to be pleased with what is pkasiasi without fretting 
themselves and otl)crs about li.e contraries, it is |j)nd 
for others to avoid an acquaintance Wilh them; wiiictx 
is always disagreeablv, i*nd somcii.nes very i couveni- 
e:.t, es[^ecially when one linds one*s self entangled in 
ti.eir quarrels. 

/\n old philosophical friend of mine was grown, fona. 
cxpeiience, very cautic>ua in this particular, and care- 
fully avoided any in iir.acy wi^.h sucii piopic. Hv hvtd, 
like other philosojjhjrs, a thermouKter, to Khew him 
the heat of the weathir; aiid a bdrometcr, to mark 
nvhen it wab likt-ly to prove p.ood or b id ; but there be* 
in^j no i'lbirumeni invented to discover, at first sij^ht, 
this unpl.asiny: dispositioit in a person, he, foi that pur- 
jxjse, made use of his lejjfs ; one of which was remark- 
ably handsome, the oti cr, by some accident, crooked 
and dcfornud. If a strangtr, at the ti' st iiiterview, re- 
gd :de(i his ugly leg more than the hand-one one, he 
doubled him. It' he spoke of it, and took no notice nf 
the handsome leg, thai WciS sutiicient to delei'miiie mft 
p''iloM)pher to have no further acqnainiance with him* 
Every body has not this two-1-jgg^.ci mstrument; but 
t Vviy oiie wilh a I'tlle attention, may observe signs of 
- tliiit carpiu^i fauil-iinuin^ dibpobiiiuU; and take the njxmCf 
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ii?ls? and what tvill bfcomc of all history in t^e elj^h- 
tteuTh iiour. when ihe world ilsilf,, cvv n the whole 
Moulin Jiiljy shall come to iis endi and b^- buried in iihU 
VltsuI ruiii r* 

To wY'y afior all my eajjje' pursuits, no solid pUusures 
now remain, but the refleclioii of la loni^ lif*i ^p- i»i in 
xnv'anin^ well, the sensible conversation of a frw m»<>d 
lady e;)hemci«, and now and ihen a kind sinile and a 
tunc fio&u the ever aiuiable iirilhant. 

B. l-RANKLIN. 



MORALS QF CHESS. 

pLAYtNG at chess is the most ancient and most iinK 
tersul jjja'ne known anmng; men ; for its ori^iiial is be- 
yond the memory of history, and it has, fnriiumberless 
ages, been theainusemcni of all the civilized nation.sof 
Asia, the Persians, the Indians, and the Cbinesc. Ku- 
rope has had it above a thousand years, the Spaniaids 
have spread it over their part (if America, an«l it bc;<ins 
lately to niake its appearance in tliese slates. It ib hO 
iiiterthtin^ iniiscjf, us not to need the view uf jjain to 
i.»dnce ci j^aj^inj; in it ; and ihencc it is ntvcrpla\.d 
for money. I ho-t, ihei fore, who have kisuie ior 
sucli diverions, can .01 find one ihat is mon innocviii; 
•nd the folio \vin.< piece, urittrn witi a vi.rw to correct 
(am'>n^ a f w yonnj.^ f iends) some liuK- iinpnj]) ie'ies 
in the practice of i?, shews at liie sanjc linie, that ii n)ayi 
in its erfccts on tlie mind- be noi ok rely innocent, but 
a<lvaniaj^et)US, lo the van(|'!ished as wtU us the vii lor. 

The j^am; of chtss is not m vA) anidle anuseniciit. 
Several vahiabk- qoMliiies of the mud. Useful in ilie 
course t;f human hf., are to be acquired or •^liiuj^ll.t.n- 
cd by it, so as to bev^ome habits, 1 1 aiXy on all occasions* 
For life is a kind of chess, in which we have ofun 
poin's to >.,aiii. itiul coiDpetilors o. a Ivtrsaiies lo con- 
Itfiid wuh,. andia winch ihcrg id<i v«idl vaiiciy of ^ood 
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v!nd in etents, that are, in some degree, the eflectsiof 
piudence or the want of it. By playing at chess, iheni 
we may learn — 

I. Foresight, which looks a little iiUo futurity, and 
considers the consequences that attend an action; for 
ii is continually occurring to the player, " If 1 move 
ti ib piece, what will be the advantage of my new situ- 
fiiion ? Wh^t use can my adversary make of it to an- 
lujy me ? What other moves can I make to support it, 
ai d lo d'.fend myself fi*om his attacks ?'* ' 

II. Circumsficcdony wliich surveys the whole chess- 
board, or scene of action, the relations of the several 
pi- CCS end situations, the dangers they are respectively 
exjKJsed to, the several possibilites of their aiding each, 
other, tlieprobabilities.that the adversary may take this 
or that move, and attack this or the other piece^ and 
vhat diifcretit means can be used to avoid his strokef 
or turn its consequences against him. 

III. CtfUv'/f#«, not to make our moves too hastily.-— 
This habit i* best acquired by observing stuictlf 
Ihj laws of the game, such as, * If you touch a 
piece, you must move it somewhere ; if you st t it do^vn, 
Jail must let it star»d »** and it is therefore best that 
tiuse ruks shoukl be observed, as^the game thereby 
bicomes more the image <;f human life, and particuKir- ' 
1) of war ; in which, it \ou have incautiou>ly put your- 
bi.il into a bad and ilar.gLrcus position, you cannot ob- 
fdiiiyciir eneni)'b leave to withdraw your tnjO,}s, and 
pli;( c fhein more seiurely, but you must abide all ihe 
Consequences of your ra^tmess. . 

A. c, icistiy, ue learn by chess the habit oi not beit.g . 
di C'^UJ ugi d hy f\rtHC7it taa apfita*uncf'!%i7i the Htatcofoar 
a;\ ire, the ; m,\\ ol hj/iingf.r a javoruile chuhg.- ai.d 
ti.. oT// rae'Vi.ii- g in thi ma ch of t\'Huurce<^^ The game 
!*> - ) iuii ( f veinb, iictv ib such a satiety of turns in it, 
the loiiiii.e of it ib -o subject lo suddw n vicissittid< s, and 
o.e so tr^qu. -..tly aftr ioiig toiilenipiatuiLi. dis'overa 
t c r.ii aha of c^.lii'.a in v ^>'k seU tVon j sii;»i> ;s"d insur- 
muuiiiablc uuiiculi} ) uiat one ici encoura^^ct to couU« 
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nue the contest to the last, in hopes of victory- bf oiw' 
ski l.orat leust of giving u stule mate, by negligence of 
our adversary* And whoever considers what in chess 
he often sees instances of, that |>articular pieces of sue* 
cess are apt to produce presumption, and its consequent 
vnattenlion, by which the loss may be recovered, will 
learn not to be too much discouraged by the present 
success of his adversary, nor to despair of final good. 
io4 tune, upon every iktic check he receives in pursuit 
f>f it. 

That we may, therefore, be induced nnore frequently 
to choose this beneficial amusement, in preference to- 
others, which are iK>t attended with the same advanta- 
ges, every circumstance which may increase the plea- 
sures of it should be regarded ; and every action or 
vord that is unfair, disi*es|>eciful, or that in any way 
may give uneasiness, should be avoided, as contrary 
to the immethate intention of both the players, which i&. 
to pass the time a^;reeably. 

Thirefure, first, if it is i»g^*ed to play according^ to 
the st.icl rules; then tlosc rules arc to be exactly tb« 
6i.*rvtd by bo.h parties, and should nut be insisted on 
for one side, wnile deviated fiom by the other — forthii. 
is not equitable* 

Sucoiidiy, If it is agreed not to observe the rules ex* 
actly, but one party demands indulgence, he should 
then be: as wipHiic lo allow them to the oih.^r* 

Thirdlv. no lalse miuvc ^houid ever be- made to ex- 
triraie you'seif ou? of a ciifiiiuhyj, or to gain an advan- 
ta'.;t:. 1 irere can be no pleasure in playing A.i h a 
person once detected in .^u* li unfair praciict. 

1 ourthly, if your adversajy is long m piayin?:, you 
ought not to hurry hh\i, or express any uneasiness at 
hi-> delay. You should i.otsing, nor wniaiL, nor look 
atvour watch, nor take up a book to read, nor niakv^ a 
tapping with your feet on the floor or with your fingers 
on the tabic, nor do any thnigihal n«ay ilisiuibliiis atten- 
tion. For all ihese things di-jpla-^e, and ihiyi.o not 
show y(.ur bkiii luplayiu^i Dui your crafdncs^ or yous- 
rudeness* 
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Fifthly, You ought not to endeavour to Amuse and 
deceive your adversary, by pretpndingj to have inude 
bad moves, and saying that you have now lost the ganiCi 
in oiti^rto make him secure and careless, and inatten- 
tive to your schemes ; for this is fraud and deceit, not 
skill in the^ame. 

Sixthly, You must not, when you have gained a victo*' 
ry, use any triumphing or insulting expression, nof 
show too much pleasure ; but endeavor to console youp- 
adversary, and make hitp less dissatisfied with hinistlf, 
by every kind of civil exprb&sioa that may be used with 
truth, such as, " You understand the gan^e better than 
I, but you are little inattentive;'* or, "you play too 
fast;'* or, " you had the best of the game, but some- 
thing happened to divert your thoughts, and that turn- 
ed it in my favovr.'* 

Sevcniidy, If you area spectator while others play, 
observe the most perfect siknce. For if you givjt ad- 
vice, yoUsOffciid both parties; him at^jainsi whom )ou 
give it, because it may cause the loss of hisc^ame ; him 
in whose favor you give it, because, though it be good 
and he follows it, he loses the pleasure he might have 
had, if you had permitted him to think until it had oc- 
curred to himself. Even after a move, or i^noves, you 
must not, by placing the pieces, show how it might 
have been placed better: for that displeases, and may 
occasion disputes and doubts about their tiue situation* 
All <ulking tu the players lessens or diverts their at- 
teiuioi-, and is therefore unpleasiiig. Nor should you 
give the least hint to either party, by any kind of noise . 
oi motion. If you do, you are unworthy to be a specta- 
tor. If)ouiiavc a mind to exercise or shew your 
judgf em, do it in playing your own game, when you 
have ui\ oppoitunity, i.ot in criticising, or meddhng 
^"witu, orc<JUhstllin.ir the play of others. 

Lastly, If the game is not to be played rigoi^ously, ac- 
cording m te niies above mentioned^ the.i moderate 
your desii e of \ iciory over your adversary , and be pleased 
vith oue ovcA- ) uuistU'. budtcb Doieageiiy at every ad* 
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▼antagc offered hyh\i unskilfulness orinattention ; but 
poiht.out to him kindly, that by such a move he placet's 
or leaves a piece in dan^^eror unst^pported ; that by an- 
oiher he will put hib kw^ in a perilous situation, v&c. 
By this generous civility (so opposite to the unfuimcss 
above foibid^ler) you may, indeed, happen to lose the 
game to your opi)onent, bui you will win what is' bet- 
ter, bis esteem, his respect, and his affection ; t{)?^ether 
"With the silent approbation and good*vviIl of mipariial 
spectators. 



The Art of procuring pleasant Dreams. 

IXSCHIBEO TO MISS ***, 

Being written at her request* 

As a pjreat pi»rt of our life is spent in shept during 
whirl: e havfc sometimes pleasing, and sometime* 
paii.tul d. earns, it btcomes of some consequence to ob- 
tai'i ihe one kind, and avoid the otht;r; for whether 
real 01 imac:inary, pain is pain, and pleasure is pleasure. 
If we can sleep vvit'.joiit dreaming, it is well that pain- 
ful divanis are avoided. If, w hii wo sleep, we can 
have any plea i.sjij dreams, it is, as the Kiench say, tarU 
gugnc^ so miicli btlded lo the: pleasure of (ife. 

To this end it i^, m the first place, nee ssary to be 
careful in preserving health* by due exercise, and great 
tempeiaiicej; fot, in sickness the inmi::maTion is dis- 
tuibed; and* disai^recble, sometimes terrible ideas are 
apt to pre'seiit themselves. Exercise should prect dc 
meals, not nnm«.diaul> foUov* l|iem : the first promotes 
the lai^er, uiiless moderate . obstructs digestion. If, Hf- 
ter exercise, we feed sparinvrly tht digestion will be ea- 
sy and go«x1, the bo^dy litrhlsome, the tenjper cheerful, 
and all the annnul functions perfo med agreLably — 
Sleep, when it follows, will be naturuil and undisturbed. 
WhiL indol.nce, with full finding, occasion night- 
mares tUid hoi'roi;s iiicxprcbi»iblc : wc full from prccipi- 
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lire ft»sauUed by wild l^astsi murderers, and de- 
mons, and experience every variety of distress* Ob« 
serve, however, that the quantities of food and exercise 
Are relative things : those who move much may* and 
indeed ought to eat more ; those who use little e xer- 
cise should eat^ittle. In general, mankind, sinc6 tlio 
improVemetit of cookery, eat about twice as ^much as 
nature t'equires. Suppers are not bad, if we have not 
dined ; but restless nights naturally follow hearty sup- 
pers, after full dinners. Indeed, as there is a difference 
in constitutions, some rest well after tliese meals ; (( 
costs them only afnp:iiiful dream, and an apoplexy, af- 
ter which they slv^ep till doombdiiy^ Nothing is more 
common in the newspapers, than instances of people^ 
who, after eating a heai^y supper, are found dead a-bed 
in the morning* 

Another means of preserving health, to be attended 
to, is the havu)^ a ciUtCant supply of fresh air in your 
bvd-chambcr« It has bcc'n a great mistake, the si ep« 
ingin rooma ezttclly closed and ni b -dssniMounded by 
curtainb* No outwurd air. tnat Uiay come into you< is 
so U!iwhoL'someas the u .chaog^^d an> ofien brcaihed^ 
of a clo^e chanibcr. As boiling water does not grow 
houerb) lon^^et- boding, if ihe panicle^ that receive 
greuiei- heat can escape ; so livi k bodies do no pu- 
t'ify, if the |)aitii Ks,as fast as they become putrid, can 
bv: ilirown off. Nature <.xpcls theaiby the pores of the 
skit) and lungs, and in a fee open ai> , tney are carried* 
oiV; but, in a close room, we receive tncm again and 
agaii:, thongh they become more and more corrup.-*. 
A nuiober of persons crowded inio a small room, Uius 
spoil the airiiia f^w minutes, and even render it m'.;r» 
tal, ds in the Biack Ilokat Calcutta* A smgle pcisun 
is said to spoil only a gallon of air per minute, and 
the ic fore requires a longer time to sjx)il a chamber 
fill; but It IS doni*, ho*vever, in propcirtion, and many 
putrid disorders hence have their origin* It is recoid* 
ti. of Methusaltm, who, being the longest liver, may be 
supposed t4i tuv€ best preserved his bcidthj thaiuc skpl 
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al^i^ays in the open air ; for, when he had Itred five hvm 
dttcd years, an angel said te him : *' Ariso, Methus;!"- 
Icm ; and build thee an house, for thou shalt live yet 
five hundred years lf)n^er«*' But Methusalem answer* 
cd and said : ^Mf ( am to livo bu' five hundred years 
loi>ger, it is not worth while to build mc an house— t-I 
will sleep in the air as I huve been used to do." Phyp> 
8iciand> alter havinq^ for ages contended that the sick 
•hould not be indulged wiih fresh air, have at length 
diicoverd that it may do them good. It is therefore to 
be hoi)ed that it 'm not hurtful to tliose who are in health 
and that we may be then cured of the acrophobia that 
at present distresses weak minds, and makes tiiem choose 
to be stilled and poisoned, rather than leave open the 
tvindows of a bcU-chauiber, or put down the glass of a 
coaci). 

Confined air, when saturated with perspirable mat- 
t r.* will not receive n.orc ; and that matter must re- 
main in our bodi(.-s% and occasion diseases: nut it^ives 
soniL pr«.vi()us nniice of its being about to be huriiiil^ 
by pioi.iii \\\\£, cei'iuin lineasintssts blight indeed at first, 
such as, tilth cegArd (o ihe hin)^s, is a trifling sensation, 
and to the |)i)res of the skin a kind of restlessness which 
is diihciJi lo dcbcribe, and few that feel it know the 
cans . ot it. but ^ve may i^ecollect, that sometimes, on 
Wakhii^ lu tiie iti.ifht, we have, if warmly covt red, four.d 
ii iTtAi'jiiU to get asleep a.^aiiu We turn often without 
iiiuiii.^ I- P'jsc tu any pOMiion. This tidgn^tiness, to 
lib.; u vulj^ai eXiire^sion for want of a better, is occa- 
siuiu d wnoiiv b « an uneasiness iti the skin, owing to 
the 'cti^iiiioii of the perspirable niuttci— .-the bedclothes 
hav.iis; received iheir 4.ia!iitty, and, being saturated, re- 
fusing lo takf a:.y uior?.. 

io bc-eoirie bc^nsiblc 'f this by an experiment, let a 
per on keep h:s po itioii in tht bed, and throw oH' the 

♦ VVhut physicians Cull the perspirable matter, is that 
vapoi.r wh.ch ps^^se?* oft' from on r bodies, from tire hings 
ai.d thrcr.ph il e porev cjf tht. sk mi. The quantity of lUia 
i% said to be five eigiithsuf what weeaU 
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bed-clothes, and suffer fresh air to approach the pari 
uncovered of his body ; he will then feel that pact sud% 
denly refi*eshed ; for the air will immediately relieve^ 
the skill, by rereivii)^ licking up, ainl carrying off, the 
load of peitapirable maUer tlrnt incommoded it. For 
every portion of cool air that approaches the warm 
skin, in receiving its part of that vaix>ur, receives 
therewitli a degree of hea;, thut rarities and ixTKlers it 
lighter, when it will be pushed away^ «ith it:» burthctt 
by cooler, and theivfore heavier fresh air; which fira- 
moment, sui>)>lics iis i>lace, and then, being hkcVvi&e. 
changed, and warn)eii, gives way to a succeeding quan» 
tity. This is the order of nature, to prevent animals 
being infected by their own perspiration. He will 
now be sensible of the diOVrence between the part ex- 
cised to the air, and that which, remaining sunk ii) the 
bed, denitii- the air access : for this part now n>anifest« 
its uneasiness more dutinctly by the comparison, and 
the seal of the uneasiness is moiHj plainly perceived, 
than when the whole surface of the body was affectedi 
by it. 

Here, then, is one great and general cause of unpleft* 
ting dreams* For when tlie body is uneasy, tlie mind 
vill be disturb'jd by it-, and dibagreeable ideas of vart^ 
ouri kinds, will, in sleep, be the Ratural consequences* 
The remedies, pi'evtrntative and cumtivc, follow : 

1. By ealii^nvoderately (as before advised for health** 
sake) les» peispii^able matter is pioduced in a given 
time ; hence the bed-clothes receive it longer before 
liieyare saluriKed; and we may, therefore, sleep long<H 
•r,l}efore we ai'e made uneasy by their refu»iug lo re4 
cctve any more. 

3. By using thinner and nM>re porous "bed-cloth e*t 
which will sutler the perspirable matter more easily to 
pass through them,' we are less incommoded, such be- 
ing longer tc^rable* 

.1. When you are awakened by this uneasiness, and 
find you canne: easily sleep again, get out of bed, beat 
tip and liwA yoi^r pillow, fMut the bed clothes wdH 
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ipith at least tWfntT shakes, then thre^^ tTie Sed opeHf 
and leavtr it to cool; in the nieanwliilt, continuing nt> 
drest| walk about your chambet) all your skin has hctd 
time to discharp:e its load, which it will do sooner as 
tl.f air may be drier and colder. When you bc^iii la 
fc( I liie cold iiir luiplcasant, then return to your b' d ; 
ai'd you will soon fall asleep* and your sleep will be 
•\\eet and pleasant. All the scenes presented by your 
fancy, will be of the pleasing;: kind. 1 am ol'len as 
iin;rce<»bly cntertaiiied witii them, as by the scenery of-^ 
an opera* If you happen to be too indolent to get out 
of bed, you may instead of it, lift up your bed-clothes 
uith one arm and leg, boas to draw in a p^ood deal of 
fresh air, and, by letting them full, force it out again. 
This, repeated twenty times, will so clear them oi the 
perspirable matter they have imbibed, as to permit 
your sleeping well for sometime afterwards* Butthia 
latter method is not equal to the fornier. 

Those who do not love trouble, aitd can afford t» 
have two beds, will find great luxury in rising, when 
they wake in a hotbed, and going into the cool one* 
Such shifting of beds, would also be of great service t9 
J>crsons ill in a fever; as it refreshes and frequeniljr 
procures sleep* A very large bed, that will admit 2S 
removal so distant from tlie first situation as to be cool 
and sweet, may in a degree answer the same end. 

One or two observations more will conclude this lit« 
tie piece. Care must be taken, when you lie down, 
to dispose your pillow so as to suit your manner of 
placing your head, and to be perfectly easy ; then place 
^our liokbs so as not to bear inconveniently hard upon - 
(5ne another, as for instance, the joints of >our ancles: 
for though a bad position may at first give but liitle 
pain, and be hardly noticed, yet a continuance will ren- 
der it less tolerable, and the uneasiness may come on 
vhile you r.re asleep, and disturb your imagination. 

These are the rules of the art. But though they 
will- generally prove effectual .in producing the eiid iu- 
tBDdcd, there is a case iu which the mosl piuKtual oIh 
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wfrvance of them will be totally fruitlesf. 1 need not 
mention the case to you, my dear friend : but my ac* 
count of the art would be imperfect without it. The 
case is* when the person who debi4*es to have pleasadl 
dreams has not taken care to preserve^ what is nece^ 
tary above aU things, A GOOD CONSCIENCl^* 



ADVICE TO A YOUNG TRADESMA^T. 

WRITTFN ANNO 1748, TO MT FRIEND A. B. 

^a you have desired it of me, I write the following hint9^ 
vfhich htrve been ^faervice to me^ and may, if obgerved 
be ao to you* 

Rfmembfr that time is money. He that can earn 
ten shillings a day by his labour, and goes abroad^ or 
sits idle one half of that day, though he spends but 
sixpence during his diversion or idleness,, ought not to 
reckon that the only expence ; he has really spent, or 
rather thrown away five shillings besides. 

Remember that credit is money. If a man lets hi*, 
money lie in iny hands after it is due, he gives me the 
interest, or so iiiuch as I can make of it during that 
time, rhis amounts to a considerable sum where a 
man has good and large credit, and makes good use 
•fit. 

Hcmember that money is of a prolific |^nerating na* 
ture. Money can beget money, and its offspring caa 
beget more, and so on. Five shillings turned is six ;- 
turned again, it is seven and three pence ; and so oa 
till it becomes ap hundred pounds. 1 he more there \% 
of it, the more it produce s^ every turning, so that the 
profits rise quicker and quicker. He that kills a breed* 
in^sow, destroys all her offspring to the thousandth ger 
neration. He that murders a crown, destroys all thai 
it might have produced, even scores of pounds. 

Remember that six pounds a year is but a groat a day» 
For this Itttk sumi which majr be daily wasted eitli^ 
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^iiltinae #p €ltpeTi#i£, uDperceiytd, a man oF credit ma^ 
on Ills own security have tl\<e coriSt^m iHirt&c»»K>n a^ 
tl^of an huncu'td pruiuls. So much in stock) briskly 
turntd by an industrious mau> produces great advan- 
tages. 

Uemeqiber this saying, " The good paymaster is 
lord of another man's purse.'* He that is known to 
Yuy punciually and exactly to the time he promises, 
may at any time, and on any occasion, raise all the mo- 
ney his friends can spare. Ti is is sometimes of jj;reat 
use. After industry and fiMjjjalily. nothing contributes 
more to the raii-ingofa youn;^ mun in tlie Morld, than 
punctualii) and jnslice in cill l.is dealings: therefore 
never keep borrowed money an hour beyond the tin^e 
you promised, lest a disappointment shut up your friend's 
purse for ever. 

The most trifling actions that affect a man's credit 
are to be regarded. The sound of your hammer at 
five in the morning, or nine at night, heard by a credit- 
or, makes him easy si." months longer; buiif he sees 
you at a billiard table, or hears your voice at a tavtrn, 
"When you should be at wovk, lie sends for his money 
the next day ; demands it before he can receive it fn 
i^lump. 

It shews, besides, that you are mindful of what you 
owe ; it make you appear a careful, as well as an honest 
man, and that still increases your credit. 

Beware ofahinking all your own that you possess, 
and of living accordingly. It is a mistake that many 
people who have credit full into. 

To prevent this keep an exact account, for some 
tnne, both of your expenses and your income. If you 
take the pains at first to mention particulars} it will have 
this good effect; you will discover how wonderfully 
small trifling expcnces mount up to large sums, and 
•'iyill discern what might have been, and may for the fu- 
ture be sarcd} without occasioning any gi'eat inconve- 
jl^ience*. 
' 1q sborti the W9^ t^ we^Ub^ IS. you itnw it> i& ^A 



plain as th« T«ay to i«aricet, Ii depends chiefly on tw« 
Mjords: Jnduatry and F u^Miiy; that is, ;vastc Pcirhe* 
itme nor inqn:y, bat qi4ke ihc best use of both. With- 
%»KwL I^'lstry and fruPfality Doihing will do, and with 
them cveiy iliuv^. He uiaI j;*cts qU he can J)ou?stlyt 
and sav<.'s all hu i^eis, (necessary txp^nces »^ju>»'^tf»d) 
yfill certainly become rlch-r-Ai that Biing who governs 
the world, vo whom all should look ibr a bics5>ing oil 
their honest endeavours, dolh i;Ot,in his wise providence^ 
otherwise determine* 

AN OLD TRADESMAIS^ 



Necessary hints to those that ivould he rich, 

WRITTF.N ANNO 17j6. 

T«E use of money is all tlve advantage tliere is i» 
having money. 

P'or six pounds a year you may have the use of one 
hundred pounds, i)rovided you are a man of known pru- 
dence and honesty. 

He that spends his groat a day idly, spends idly ahove 
six pounds a year, which is the price for the use of one 
hundred poUnds. 

He that wastes idly a groat's worth of his time per day, 
one day with another, wastes the privilege of using one 
hundred pounds each day. 

He that idly loses five shillings worth of time, loses 
five shillings, and might as prudently throw five shil- 
lings into the sea. 

He that loses five shillings, not only loses that sum, 
but all the advantages that might be made by tuuiing 
it in dealing, which, by the time that a young man be- 
comes old I will amount to a considerable sum of mo- 
ney. 

Again : he that sells upon credit, asks a price for 
what he sells equivalent to the principal and. interest of 
his money for the time he is to be kept out of it ; there- 
£:>re, he that buys upon credit, pays interest for wiuit. 
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-he buys;. and he that pays ready money, liSi^^ht let flfei 
snonty out to use : so that he that pOitsesscs any thing 
he has bouq^ht, pays interest for the use of it. 

Yet, in buying goods, it is best to pi»y r^^dy tnof^Yi 
because, he that sel)^ upow crer^t, expects to lose live 
ptr ccDt* br bad debts ; therefore he charges, on all he 
«ens upon credit, an advance that shall make up that 
deficiency. 

'J'hose who pay for what they buy upon credit, pay 
their share of this advance. 

He that pays ready moiu;y, escapes, or may escape 
ihai charge. 

A fienny 9av*d ia too pence dear 
Jl /lin a duy*s a groat a year* 



The v>ay to make money plenty in ever0 

man's pocket, 

f^ At this time, when the generalfcomplaint is that 
•• money is scarce,** it will btr an act of kindness to in* 
form the moneyless how they may reinforce their pock* 
et^« I will acquaint them with th^ true secret of mo- 
ney-catching— the certain way to fill empty purses-*- 
|ind how to keep them always full. Two simple ruleS} 
WcU obsesved, will do the business. 

First, let honesty and industry be thy constant coni^ 
panions: and) 

Secondly, spend otie penny less than thy clear gain»» 
Then shall thy hide-bou-nd |)ocket soon begin to 
thrive, and will never again cry with the empty btlly- 
ach ; neither will creditors insult thee nor want oppresst 
f!or hunger bite, nor nakedness freeze the. The whole 
hemisphere will shine brighter, and pleasure spring up 
in every corner of thy heart. Now, therefore, embrace 
these rules and be happy. Banish the bleak winds of 
son ov% from thy mind, and live independent. Thea 
shatt thou be a man, and not hide thy face .at the a(> 
pix>ach of tiie i ich, uor 6ii|rcr the ^^in of feeling iitil^^ 
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Wfccn the sons of fortune walk at thy rij^ht hand : for 
lnde[>endciicy, whttluir with little or much, is good for- 
tune, and placeth thee on even ground with th^ proud- 
est of the golden fleece. Oh then, be wise, and let in- 
duhtty walk with thee in the mornmg and attend thee 
until thou rcachcst the evening hour for rest. Let ho- 
Dfsty be as the breath of thy soul, and never forget to 
have a penny, when all thy expences are enumerated 
and paid: then shalt thou reach the point ofhappinesSf 
and independence shall be thy shield and buckler, thy 
helmet and crown; ther shall thy soul walk uprightf 
tior stoop to the silken wretch because he hath riches, 
nor pocket an abuse because the hand which oliers i% 
Wcar& a ring set with diamonds. 



^ %4n Economical Project. 

CA translation of this Letter appeared in one of the 
Daily papers of Paris abnut the year 1784. ThefoU. 
lowing is the original piece, with some Additions^ 
and corrections made in it by the Author.] 

To the Authors of the JournaU 

MESSRS. 

You often entertain us with accounts of new discovc- 
ffes. Permit me tocommunicale to the public, throu^^h 
your paper, one that has lately been made by myself^ 
and which I conceive may be of great utility. 

I was the other evening in a grand company, where 
the new lamp of Messrs. Qtiinquet and Lanfce was in« 
trr)duced,and much admired fur its bpl'nd'jr ; butu ge* 
neral enq«iiry wa!>. made, whether the oi' is lonHumcdi, 
was not in proportion to the light it afrf)rdv.d, iii which 
casethere would be rci sa^in^ i t':cu-»e <»f it» No one 
present could sat. sly u^ in liuri ^joint, which all agi^ed 
ought to b' ki:0\vn, it being a very desirable thing to 
Ifritdtn, if^u^sibiej tUe cx^icucc of lightmg oia* ap<u1> 
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nients, when etcry other aiiicle of fan^y cxpence yrnw 
^ much aup;mented» 

I was pleased to see this genei'al concern for cocono* 
my ; for 1 love ceconomy exceedingly* 

1 went h(nne* and to bed, three or four hours after 
midnight, with my head fiittof the subject. Kn acci- 
dental sudden noise waked rne about bix in the mornings 
when I was surprined to find any room filled with light; 
«Yul 1 imagined at firat, that a number of these ]am]>s bad 
tieen btought into it : but rubbing my eyes, 1 i>erceiv>- 
^ the light came in at niy windows. I got up and 
looked out to see what might be tlie occasion of it, 
when- 1 sa.w the sun just rising above the horizon^ from 
V'hence he poured his rays ptntifully m to ray chamber, 
my domestic having negligently omitted the preceding 
eveninp; to close the shtitt4ers. 

I looked at my watch, which goes very well, and 
found that ii was but six o'clock^: aiKi still thinking it 
Bomelhing extraordinary that the sun should rise so ear* 
)y, I looked into the almanack; where I found it to be 
the hour given for his rising on that day. I looked 
jwrward too, and found he was to rise still earlier every 
day till lowaids the end of June; and that at no time 
in the year be retarded his rising so k)ng as till eight 
o'clock- Your readers, who with me have never seen 
uny signs of sun shi:)c before noon^ and seldom regard 
the asironomlcal part of the almanack,. wiH be as much 
astonished as 1 was, v/hcn tb.ey hear of his rising so ear- 
ly; aiid eBi)ccialIy when I assure them that he givew 
lif^ht (18 soon a» he riftvs. I am convinced of thif5# I am 
certain of the fact. One carmoi be more cert:'."ii of any 
fact. I saw it with my own eyes. A:id having repeat- 
ed this observation the three following mornings, t 
found always precisely the same result. 

Yet so it happens, that when I speak of this discove- 
ry toothers, I tan easily perceive by their countenances, 
though they fbi bear expressing it in words, that they do 
not quite believe me. One, indeed, who is a learned 
naturiLl philosopher, has assured me tlmt I must cer taift* 
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If be mistaken as to the circumstanceof the light ccmr- 
ing in my room ; for it being well known, as He says, 
that there could be ho light abroad at that hour, it follows 
that nonecould enter from without; and that of conse- 
querce, my windows being accidently left open, instead 
of ]et)h)gin the light, had only served to let out the 
darkness; and he used many ingenious argniments lo 
shew ms how I might, by that means, have been de- 
ceived. I own that he puzzled me a little, but he did 
Dot satisfy me ; and the subsequent observations I 
made as above mentioned, confirmed me in my first 
opinion. 

1 his event hasgiven rise, in my mind, toseveraf se- 
rious and important reflections. I considered that, if I 
had not been awakened so early in the morning, I 
should have slept six hours longer by the light of the 
^m, and in exchange have lived six hours the following 
night by candle-light ; and the latter bting a muciv 
more ex|>enftive light than the former, my love of oeco* 
nomy induced me to muster up what little ^arithmetic 
1 was mastt^r of, and to make some calculations, which 
I shall give you, after observing, that utility is, in my 
opinion, the test of value in matters of invention/ and 
that a discovery wliich can be applied to no use, or h 
not good foQ something, is good for nothing. 

I took for the basis ot my calculation the supposition 
that there are 100,000 families in Paris, and that these 
families consume in the night half a pound i)f bougies, 
or candles, per hour. I think tnis is a moderate allow- 
ance, taking one family with another; for though I 
believe some consume less, I know tliat many consume 
a great deal more, llhen estimating seven hours per 
day, as the medium quantity between the time of ibe 
sun's rising and ours, he rising during the six ioiiow-. 
ing months from six to eight hours br'fore noon, and 
Uiere being s^ven hours of course per nijrht in wiiich 
'We burn candles, the account will stand tiius-* 

In the six montli* between the twentieth of Marcb 
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and the twentieth of Sept. there are Nights • • • tW^ 
Hours Gftachni^ht in which wc burn cuiidles 7 

IVlukiplication givts for the total ■ 

number of hours ............. 1,^81 

These 1.^281 hours mtiltipKed by I00|000, 

the number of inhubitants, givts ' 128,100|00<I 
One hundred twenty eight niiliiont 
and one hundred thousand hours* 
s\y nt at Taris by caidU-hght, 
V'oich, di haifu poi>ndof wax aikd 
tallow per hour,jiivts tl;e weight cf 64|0 50,00^ 

. Sixi) f lur millionsaud fifty thousand 
of pouhdhy \s hich) estimating the 
whole at the nicdiuru price of thir- 
ty sots the pound, makes the sum 
of nnit ty-six n ilnonbano sevcnty- 
fiv» I ou«>at>(i livics touinois f 6,075,000 

An im.i.eiise sum I tliat the city of Paris iniglit save 
every yiar, by the oecoi.oni) of using sunshine instead 
of candles. 

It should be suid, tliat the people are apt to be ob- 
stinate ly attached to old cusiouis, and that it will be 
difficult to induce them io rise before iM)on« consequent- 
ly my discovery can be bf HtUe use ; 1 answer, A /^ c/e'^* 
firrandunu i i)eiieve all who have common sense < as 
soon as they have leanu from this pa^/er that it is day- 
light when the sun ns.s^ wiil contrive to rise with hiin^ 
and to compel Uie rest, 1 would piopose the following 
regulations: 

Firsu i-et a tax he laid of a louis per window, on eve- 
ry window that is provided with shutt«.ib to keep out 
the light of the sui • 

Second. Let the same salutary operation of police be 
made use of lo prevent our bu(.ning candks, thatjn- 
cltned us last winter to be more oecononiical in but nin^ 
V ood ; that is, let guards be placed in the shops of the 
vax and lallow ci anfilers, and no family bt ^xrinittec) 
to be supplied with more UiiO) one youBd nA tv^H!^ 
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r^iitrd/ L^t guards be pb^tcrf to ^top ilT the t^chefT 
4ec'. that would pass the directs after sun^^eti excej^ 
lfx6it of physicians, surgeons and roidwiYe*. . ^ ^ 

' Fourth '^" * "■ ** 

all the 

is hot' , — , ^ ... .. . 

wake the slug^rds tr5*^^t^*%V,*"^ mate 1^6 m optei 
their eyes to see their tnie interest. .^. . , . , 

All the difficulty will be in theiirs;t two or three.day$ J ; 
aft^r which the reforniatFon wiM lie as natural apd easy . 
as the ()resent irre^Hl^rity : [or ce u'estq^e ie primdr \ 
/id's quicQute. Oblip:e a man to i we at four ip the moril- ^ 
in^, and it is more ihan probable he shall go willingly ^ 
to bed at eight in the evening; and having had eight 
hours sleep, he wilt rise more wUlingly at four in the 
morning following. But this sum of ninety six millions 
and seventy-five thousand livres is not the whole of 
wliat may be saved by my oeconomical prpjeot.* Yott^i 
may observe, that I have calculated upon only one half 
cf the year, and much may be saved, in the other> 
though the days are shorter. ' Besides, the immense 
stocK of wax and tallow left unconsumed during the 
summer, will probably make candles much cheaper for 
the ensuing winter, and continue cheaper as iong as 
4he proposed reformation shall be supported. 

For the great benefit of this disco veiy, thus freely 
•communicated and bestowed by me on the public, £ 
demand neither pUce, pension, exclusive privilege, nor , 
any other reward whatever, I expect only toh^.ve tbc^ , 
honor of it. And yet I know there are little enviou^ , 
minds who wiHi as usual, deny me this, and s^y th%t 
my intention was known to the ancients, and pert^aps , 
they may bring passages out of the old books in proof . 
orU.. I will nut dispute with these people that the an- 
dents knew not the sun would rise at certatjt /hours \ 
they possibly had, as we have, almanacks that perdictr . 
ed it ; but it does not follow from theoce that tl>ey ., 
knew that kt gave Ught as 90<m 09 he rose. Thie.is what. 
} clarm as iany discovei^y* if the ancients knew it« .il '^ 
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tBUSt lons;^ since have been forgotten, for it certaioljj^ 
was unknown to the moderns^ at least to the Parisians ; 
trfakh to *prove, I need use but one plain simple argu- 
nctit. Tbey are a;* well instructed, judiciousi ai^ 
{Mrudent a people as exist any where in the world} all 
professing, like myself* to be lovers of oeconoiny ; and 
i'roip) the many heavy taxes required from them by the 
xipoeasities of the state, have surely reason to be oeco- 
itOiaical. I saj it is impossible that so sensible a peo* 
l^le, under such circumstances) should have lived so 
iqng by the smoky, unwholesome, and enormously ex- 
kicpsive light of candles, if they had really known that 
aii|ay might have as much pure light of the sun for im>« 
tbing. iam»&c. 

An ABONNE. 



Of modern innmmtiom in the English languagt^ 
and in the art of Printing. 

TO NOAH WEBSTER) JUN. £S(^ AT HARTFORD. 

J^hiladelfihiaj Dec. 26, 1789, 

1 received, some time since, your Diasertations on thi 
JJingtUh Language, It is an excellent work, and will be 
j^atly useful in turning the thoughts of our country- 
y5ien to correct writing. Please to accept my thanks 
\for it, as well as for the great honor you have done nic 
in hs dedication. I ought to have made this acknow- 
iglgement soontri but much indisposition prevented me* 
I ciannot but applaud your zeal for preserving the 
punty of our language both in its expression and pro- 
nunciation, and in correcting the popular errors several 
of onr states are continually falling in with respect to 
both. Give me leave to mention some in them, though 
possibly they may already have occurred to you. I 
wish, however, that in some future publication of yours 
you wputd set a discountenancing mark upon ih«m« 
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The first I rcroen>b'er is the word imjircrved. When I 
left New-England in the year 17523, this word had nev- 
er been used among U», as far as I know, but in lh«: 
sense of ameliorated^ or jnade better^ except once in )t 
▼try old book of Di% Matlier's, .entitled " RemarkabU 
Providences.'* As that man wrote a very obscure han4f 
I remember that when I read that word in hia^bookt 
used instead of the word emfiloyedy I eonjectuced that 
It was an error of the printer^ who had mistaken a Srhort 
/ in the writing for an r, and a y, with too short a tail 
for a V, whereby employed was converted xnioitnprcrvedi 
but when I returned to Boston in L733, 1 found that 
this change had obtained favour, and was then beconae 
common ; for I inet with it often in [jerusing Uie ncws- 
paperis, where it frequently made an appearance rather 
ridiculpi^s. Siich, for instancCi as the advertisctnent 
of a country bouse to be sold, which bad been man|r 
years improved a|i'a tavern ; and in the character of a 
deceaseff country gentleman, that he had been, for mors 
than thirty jiears^ improved as a justice of the p^acc* 
This use of the word improve is peculiar to New-Eng- 
land, and not tdi}e met with among any other speakers 
of English^ eiclier on this or the other side of the water* 
Dufing'thy late absence in France^ 1 find that several 
other new words have been introduced into our parlia- 
mentary tanguu^e. For example, I find a verb formed 
jfrom the substantive notice* I should not have noticed 
thisy wgre, it not that the geTitlemanj Istc. Also another 
verb, frdrh the sut)stanli ve advocate : The gentleman %vh^ 
advocates, or ivho h.i9 advocated that motion^ isfc» An* 
other from the substantive proip'eaay the most awkwat^d 
Sind abominable of the three: l^he committee havinf 
progressed, resolved to adjourn* The. word apposed^ 
though not a new word, 1 find ULed in a new manner^, 
as, 2he gentlemen \iho are opposed to this niewture^ to 
w/uch I have also myself alivays been op^jos^* If yoil 
should happen to be of my opinion with respect tOt 
these ii)novations> yoiiwiU u&e your authority iurcp!«» 
buting th«a'.. 
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The Lat^ tfti^age, long the vehicle tned in cli.stn- 
^l^utihg knowledge^ atnong the different nations of Europet 
IS dady more and more neglected ; and one of the mod* 
trn tongues, viz. French, seems, in point of universuliijrt. 
*to have 8up]ilied its pUce. It is spoken in all the courts 
^0f Europe ; and most of tht literah. even those who do 
'Bot speak it, have acquired knowledge of it^ to enal)lc 
'4iem easily to read the books that are written in it* 
'This gives a considerable advantage to that nation. It 
enables its authors to mculcate and spread through 
.ether nationsi such sentiments and opinions, on impor-- 
tant points, as are nu>5t conducive to its interests, or 
irhich may contribute to its reputation, by promoting; 
the common interests of mankind. It is, perhaps^ ow- 
ing to its being written in French, tliat Voltaire's 
Trea^tise on Toleration has had so sudden and so great 
*tth effect on the bigotry of Europe, as almost emirely 
to disarm it* The general use of the French language 
*h'di likewise a very advantageous efllect on the profits 
«>f the bookselling branch of commerce, it being well 
linown, that the nK)re copies can be «old that are struck 
off from one composition of ty|)esy the profits increase. 
JO a much greater proportion than they do in making 
a greater number of pieces in any other kind of manu- 
'lecture. And at present there is no capital town in 
Europe without a French book-seller's shop corres- 
ponding with Paris. Our English bids fair to obtaii% 
the second place. The great body of excellent printed 
kermons in oui* languat^e, and the freedom of our wri-. 
tings on political subjects, have induced a great number 
ji>f divines of different sects and nations, as well as gen- 
.tlemen concerned In public affaii's, to study it, so far at 
kast as t^ read it. And if we were to endeavor the 
facilitating its progress, the study of our tongu& nught 
become much more general. Thoi>«i who have em« 
ployed some part of their time in learning a new lan« 
guage, mutt have fiequently observed, that while their 
acquaintance with it was imperfect, difficulties, small 
ia theinadlv<$s> oj)crated as g;rcat Oiiea in obstructing 
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Ifieir progress. A book, for example, ill jirlnted, or ir? 
pronunciation in spealving not well articulated, would 
render a sentence unintelligible, which from a- 
clear print, or a diblinct speaker, would have been im- v 
mediately comprehended. If, thereforcy wet waiij^:^ 
have the benefit of seeing our language more g»ner3^> • 
known among mankind, we should endeavor to^remoj^ 
all the difficulties, however small, that discourage thisl; 
learning of it. But 1 am sorry to observe^ tlnit of late:, 
years, those difficulties, instead of being diminishedf 
have been augmented. 

In examining the English bookfr that were printed . 
between the restorajtion and the accession of George 
the Second, we may obseinre, that all substantives were 
begun with a capital, in which we imitated our mothfi|r 
tongue, the German. This was more particulaj^lj^ 
useful to those who were not well acquainted with the 
Enghsh, there being such a prodigious number of out* 
words that are both verbs and* siibstuntives,- and spell^ 
in the same manner, though often accented differentJIy 
in pronunciation. This method has, by the fancy itf 
printers, of late years, b£en entirely hid aside » froift 
an idea, that suppressing the capitals^ shews the charac«- 
ter to greater advantage ;; those lettersr pr«raii)ent a^ 
bove the line, disturbing its even, regular appearaii^e.. 
The efieet o£ this change is so considerable, that '« 
learned man in France, who used to read our books, 
though not perfectly acquainted> with our knguage, iu. 
conve r sat ioR' with me ontlie subject of etir authors^aC** ' 
tributed the greater obscurity he found in our i|^od9r% 
books, compared with those written in the period abov« ^ 
inentioned, to change of style for the worse in oi^f wii» 
ters ; of which mistake I convinced him, by iTMik4ui% 
-lor him each substantive with a capital, in a^paragraph|. 
which he then easily understood, though- before h^, 
could not comprehend it. This shews the - inconteft- 
knce of that pretended improvement. 

Froni the same fondness for an uniform and even> 
«fH;>eaur4nc« of. characters in the lix^e^ the prinierfr iave^ 
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•f late banished aho the Italic types," in vhich words dP' 
imTwrtance to be attended to in the sense of the sen* 
tence* and words on which an emphasis should be put 
in reading) used to be printed. And lately another 
CiDcy has iixiuced other printers to use the round s in- 
stead of the long one, which formerly served well to 
ilistinguish a weitl readily by its varied ap|)earaixe. 
Certainly the omitting; this promin«/nt letter liiakea-a 
'Sue appear more even, but renders it less immediatelfr 
'itrgible ; as the pariit^i: of all men's noses might smooth 
and level their £iceb, but would render their physicigno* 
inies less distinguishable. Add to all these improve^ 
ments backwardsf another modem fiuKyy that i^ry 
'•^inting is more beauuful than black. Hence the Kng- 
fkfsh new books are printed in so dim a character, as to 
^ read with dil&ctdty by old eyeSf unless in a yer|r 
tttrong light and with good glasses- Whoever com- 
•pares a volume of the GentlemanV Magazine, prints 
-wtweenthe years 1731- and 1740, with one of those 
•p^kited in the last ten years, will be convinced of the 
ttitieh greater degree of perspicuity given by the blacfe- 
<han by the grey. Lord Chesterfield pkasantly re- 
narked this difference to Faijkener, the printer of thie 
Dublin Journal* who was vainly making encomiums on- 
}iis own paper, as tl\e most complete of any in tlve 
ifworld. " But Mr. Tnulkener,** says my lord, »* don't 
,ybtu think it might be still farther improved, by using 
paper and ink not quite so near of a colour. ' — For aft- 
fhest reasons, 1 cannot but wisii that our Americaiv 
I platers woMki, in their editions, avoid these £incied 
Jmprove ments, and thereby tiender their works mor/e . 
m^eabje tu ii>reigners in Europe, to the great advaOh 
.Hge of our bookselling commerce. 

Farther, to be more %ensiible of the advantage of cleai 

^d distinct printing, bt us consider the assistance it 

ji^rds in reading well.ajQud to an auditory, in so do* 

lug the eye generally slides forward three or four word»^ 

{^elQi^ the voice. If t^ie sight clearly distinguishes 

l9M»k}i¥^ »QmfSryif^>A^ J^^i a giv.c»iiiiiiB t»^ord£jr>h» 
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•fOOd^fotion of th« voicet to express thtin property/ 
But if they are obscurely printecU pr disguined by o- 
mitling the capitals and long /% or otherwise, the 
reader is apt to modulate wrong, and finding he has 
done so, he is obliged to go back and begin the sen- 
tence again ; which lessens the pleasure of the hearers* 
This leads me to meDfion an old error in our mode of 
printing* We are sensible that when a question is 
met with in the reading, there is a proi)er variatioh tO- 
be used in the management .of the voice* We havey- 
therefore, a point, called an interrogation, affixed to the, 
question, in order to distinguish it* Bu( this is ab- 
surdly placed at its end, so that the reader does not 
discover it till he finds that he has wrongly modulated 
his voice, and is therefore obliged to begin again the 
sentence* To prevent this, the Spanish printers, more 
•sensibly, place an interrogation at the beginning as well 
as at the end of the question* We have another error 
of the same kind in printing plays, where something 
ofted occurs that^s marked as spoken aside. But the* 
"word aside is placed at the end of the speech, when itv 
«ught to precede it, as a direction to the reader, that he 
may govern his voice accordingly* The practice of 
our ladies' hi meeting five or six together toTorm little 
busy paities, where each is employe:d in some 'useful 
"Work, while one reads to them, is so commendable in 
itself, that it deserves the attention of authors and 
■priutersHo make it as pleasing as possible, botb- to the 
readers and hearers* 

My best wishes attend you, beinj^, with BipcfiTt,t9r 
Jeem^ Sii*} ^our most obedient and .very bumble sefivaa^ 
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^jin account of the highest court of Judicatttn. 

in Pennsylvania^ viz, 

THE COURT OF THE PRESS^ 

Power (^ this Court. 

It may receive and promulgate accusations of alf 
kinds, against all persons and characters- among the 
citizens of the state, and even againstall inferior courts ; 
and may judgC) sentence) and condemn to infamy> not- 
only private individuals, but public bodies, Sec. with or 
without enquiry or hearing, at th« court's discretion* 

Whose favor^ or for vfhost emolunttmt this Court is eatab^ 
linhed* 

In favor of about one citizen in five hundred^ whOf 
by education, or practice in scribbling, has acquired a 
tolerable style as to grammar and construction, so as 
to bear printing; or who is possessed of a press and a 
few types* This- five hundredth part of the citizens 
have the privilege of accusing and abusing the other 
four hundred and ninety*nine parts at their pleasure ; or 
they may hire out thtir pens and press to others, for 
Uiat purpose*. 

Practice of Cthisouri. 

It is not governed by any of the rules of the com- 
mon courts of law. The accused is allowed no grand 
jury to judge of the truth of the accusation before it is 
publicly made ; nor is the name of the accuser made 
known to him ; nor has he an opportunity of confront- 
ing the witnesses against him, for they are kept in the 
dark, as in the Spanish court of inquisition* Nor is 
there any petty jury of his peers sworn to try the truth. 
of ihe charges* The proceedings are also sometim.es 
so rapid, that an honest good citizen may find himself 
suddenly and unexpectedly accused, and in the same 
snorning judged and condemned, and sentence pro* 
ponced against him that he is a rogue and ^vilkuw»^ 
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.Yet If an officer of this court receives the alighlest chepk 
far misconduct in this his office^ he clmms immediate- 
ly the rights o£ a free citizen by the constitution, and 
depiands to know his accuser, to confrontthe wUneases^ 
lind to have a fair trial by a jury of his peers^ 

The foun4ation of its authority. 

It is said to be founded on an article .in the state fion* 
stitutipn, which establishes the liberty of the press<-rr« 
liberty which every Fennsylvanian would fight and die 
for, though few of us, I believe, have, distinct ideas of 
its natiire.and extent* It seems, indeed, somewhat like 
the liberty of the press, that felons have by the com- 
mon law of JE^nglan4 before conviction ; that is,;. to be 
either pressed to death or banged. If,, by the liberty 
of the press, were miderstood merely the liberty of dis<- 
cussing the propriety of put^lic . measures and . political 
Opi uipns, let us have as . much of it .as. you • pkase ; bKt 
if it. melons the. liberty ofatTvonting, calumniating, aod 
,defaiping,one another^ I,, lor jny party own myself wil* 
|lng to part, with my s)iare of it, whenever our legisla* 
tors shall pli^ase so toalter the.law : und shall cheerfuJU 
iy consent to exchange my liberty of abusing jother&». 
^v the privilege of not being ajbused myself. 

By whom thit Court it xommissisned or constituted* 

It is not any commission from the supreme executive 
.council, who might previously judge of the abilitiest 
integrity, knowledge, &c. of the persons to be appoint- 
,ed to this great trust of deciding upon tl)e characters 
and good fame of the citizens: .for tli>s court is above 
that council, and may accuse, judj^e, and condemn it at 
pleasure* Nor is it hereditary, as is the court of der* 
nier resort in the peerai2;c of Ln^hmd. But any man 
who can procure pen, inic, and paper, wiih a press, a 
few types, snd a huge pair of blacking balls, may com- 
mi^isionate himself, and his court is immediately estab- 
lished in the plenary jjossession and exercise of its 
I'ight^A for if you make the least complaint of the 
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judge's conduct, he daubs his blacking balls in jBxrr 
face wherever he meets you, and besides teaiin^^ 
your private character to splinters, marks you out for 
the odium of the pubiic| as an enemy to the hbcrty of 
the press. 

Of the natural tvppctofthls Court. 

Its support is founded in the depravity of such minds 
as have not been mended by religion, nor improve bf 
|;ood education. 

There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbor's shame. 
- Hence, 

On eagles* wings, immortal, scandals fly, 
Whil« virtuous actions are but born and' die* 

Drtdev. 
Whoever feels pain in hearing a good character of 
his neighbor, will feel pleasure in the reverse. And of 
those who, despairing to rise ta distinction by their 
"vfrtuea, are happy if others can be depressed to a level 
^%ith themselves, there are a number sufficient in everf 
^reat town to maintain one of these courts by their 
subscription* A shrewd observer once said, that in walk- 
ing the streets in a slippery morning, one might see 
i¥here the good natured people lived, by the ashes 
thrown on the ice before the doors ; probably he would 
have formed a different conjecture cf the temper of 
those whom he might find engaged in such subscripp> 
lioRs.. 

Of the chcsH profier to be eatabliMhed against the abitte^ 

of /lower in thote Courts* 
Hitherto there are none. But since, so much has 
been written and published on the federal constitution ; 
and the necessity of checks, in all other parts of good 
government, has been so clearly aut 1 learnedly expiained| 
1 find myself so far enlightened as to suspect some 
check may be proper in this part also ; but 1 have beeii 
at a loss to imagine any that muy n.>t be | consM-ued au 
ittfringement ofthe sacred hberty of the press. At 
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length, -bowevc^ I thkik I have found one^ that, instead* 
df diminishing general liberty, shall augment it ; which 
isi by restoiing to'thr people a species of liberty of 
vhich they have been deprived by our laws, I mean the 
liberty of the cudgel! In the rude state of society, prior 
to the existence of laws, if one man give another ill 
language, the affronted person might return it by a box 
on the ear; and if repeated, by a good drubbing; and 
this without orflfending against any law : but now the 
right of making such returns is denied, and they are 
punished as bt'tachesoi the peace, while the right, of 
abusing seems to remain in. full force; the laws made a* 
gainst it being rendered ineffectual by the liberty of the 
press. 

My pro[wsal then is, to leave the liberty of the press 
untouched, to be exercised in its full extent, force*, and 
vigour, but to permit the liberty of the cudgel to go with 
ity pari /U1981U Thus, my fellow citizens, if an impu* 
dent writer attacks your reputation— »deai*er perhaps to 
you than your life, and puts his name to the charge, you 
may go to him ds op:^n1y and break his head* If he 
conceals himself behind the priirtcr, and you can never- 
theless discover who lie is, you 4nay, iii like manner,, 
waylay him in the night, uttack liim behind, and give 
him a good di*ubbing:; J f your adversary hi *es better 
waiters than himself, to abuse you more effectually, you 
may hire brawny j)orters,stronger than yourself) to as* 
sist you in giving him a more effectual drubbing. Thus 
far goes my project, asiofirivate resentment and retri- 
bution, iiut if the public should ever hap|ien to be af« 
fronted, AS it ought to be, with the conduct of such wri** 
ters,J would not advise prpceeding immediately to these 
extremities, but that we should in moderation content 
ourselves with tarring arid feathering, and tossing them 
in a blanket. 

If, however, it should be thought that this proposal 
«f mine may disturb the public peace, 1 would then, 
humbly recommend to our legislators to take tip the 
coDsideratioD of both liberties^ tkat of the preisi and 



that of the cud^l ; and by an ex|ificit 4k^Htiii1c'tki3l^ 
extent and Kmitfl : and at the saitie time that they ^e-. 
cure the ptnion oi a citizen from assaiiltSi thef woirfd^ 
lilUiiivtse provide fur the security of hi;i reputAtlOdJ' 
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Soke ^il of old— such wits of old there wei'e— 
\^'hose hints showed meaning, whose allusions care/'- 
By one brave stroke to mark a]! human kind, 
T^aird clear blank paper ev'ry infant mind ; 
When still, as op*n in ^ sense her dictates wroter 
Tair virtue put a seal, or vice a blot* 

The thought was happy, pertinent, and true ;. 
Methinks a genius might the plan pursue* 
I, (can you pardon my presumption ? I—) 
No wit, no genius, yet for once will try. 

Various the papers various wants praducet' 
The wants of fashiun, eleguncei and use* 
Men arc as various : and, if right I scan, 
Each sort of paper represents some wan. 

Pi-ay note the fop — half ix>wder and half late- 
Nice, as a band box were his dwelling place ; ' 
He'b the gilt paptTy which apart you store, 
AiHJ lock from vulgar hands in the 'scrutoire. " 

Mechanics, servants, farmers, and so forth, 
Are copy paper, of inferior worth ; 
Less piiz'd, more useful, for your desk decreed^' 
Free to all pens, and prompt at ev*ry need. 

The wretch whom av'rice bids to pinch and spax6^ *' 
Starve, chtat, aiici pilfer, to enrich an heir. 
Is coarse brvtvn puptr ; such as pedlars choose' 
To w»ap up waret>, which better men will Mse. 

Tcikc next the miser's contrast, who destroyi ' 
Health, famt- , and fortune, iu a round of joy s. , 

Wii) ahy paprr match him? Yes, thro'outj* 
He'i a tvucainkiii^ Jiajiify j^BiiSUt dpvbiti'^ 
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The TiiUA iMrlittcUin's anxious thought 
IQccm'Mi side always right, and (Mat btark nanght^ 
iie foams with censure >; with applause he raves-^ 
A dupe to rumours, «nd a tool of knaves ; 
lie*ll want no type his weakness to proclaimi 
While such a thing 9AfooU<afi has a name* 

The hasty gentleman, whose blood runs higly 
Who picks a quarrel, if you step awry, 
Who can't « jtst^or hint, orlook endure: 
What's he? Whati Tuuoh-fiaper to be sure. 

What are our poets, take them as they fall, 
Cood, badi rich, poor, much read, not read at allf 
Them and their \vt>rks in the same class you'll find; 
They are the mere wa^tefiatm* of mankinds ^'■ 

Observe the maiden, innocently sweety 
She's fair vfhite fiafier^ an unsullied sheet ; 
On which the happy man whom fate ordainst 
]May write his-iiameand take her for his pains* 

One instance more and only one I'll bring ; 
'Tis the great man who scorns a Kttle thing. 
Whose tho'ts, whose deeds, whose maxims are hisowo^ 
Form'd on the feelings of his heart alone : 
True genuine rcyalpafier is his breast ; 
Of all the kinds most preciotis, purest, best« 



ON THE ART OF SWIMMINO. 

Xn ansxver to some enquiries of M. Dubourg^ on ikt 

subject* 

I AM apprehensive that Iishail not be able to find let* 
sure for making all disquisitions and experiments which 
would be dt'sirs^ on this subject* I must, thereforej 
content myself witl^ a few remarks. 

The specific gravity of some human bodies, in com- 
parison to that of water, has been examined by M« Ro* 

'*' — ^^-* — — ^ m ^ _ rf 
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bihson, in our Philosophical Transactions, rolume 89f 

Cge SO, for the year 1757. He asserts, that fat per- 
ns with small bones float most easily upon water. 

The (living beU is accurately described in our Trans- 
actions* 

When I was a boy, I made two oval pallets, each 
tibout ten inches long, and six broad, with a hole fo^ 
the thumb, in order to retain it fast in the palm of my 
hand. They much resemble a painter's pallets. In 
•awimmingi pushed the edges of these forward, and I 
struck the water with their flat surfaces as I drew them 
Ijgck. 1 remember I swam faster by means of these 
pallets, but they fatigued my wrists— i also fitted to 
the s«Ies of my feet a kinds of sandals ; bui I was not 
fiatisflcd with ihem, because 1 observed that the stix>ke 
IS paitly given with the mside of the ieet and the an-' 
des, and not entirely with the soles of the feel. 

We have here waistcoats for swimming, which are 
made of double sail cloth, with small pieces of cork 
quilted in between them. 

1 know nothing of the scafihandre of M. de la Chapelle. 
I know by expcnci^e that it is a great comfort to a 
swimmer, who has a considerable distance to go, to turn 
himself sometimtrs on his back, and to vary in other 
respects the means of procuring a progressive motion. 

When he is seized with the cramp m the leg, the 
method of driving it away is to give the parts affected 
a sudden, vigomus, und violent shock ; which he may 
do ill the air as he swims on his back. 

During the great heat of summer there is no danger" 
in bathing, however vvartn we may be, in rivers which 
have been thorou^^hiy wanned by the sun. But to 
thiow oiiesr.lf uito cold wa-er, whvn the body l>as been 
heated by e^erci^e int'ie sun, is an imprudence which 
inay provt* fatal. 1 once knew anin:>tancefoffouryoun|^ 
men, ^sii^y navuig vvor kcd at harvest in the heat of the 
day, with a view of refreshing 'hemselves plunged iQ<( 
toa sprin^i^of cold xvaie.- : two died upon the spot, a 
idird Uie a^isx morning, and the fourth recovered W4h 
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^tzX dfffictiTty. A ,cQpjous draught of cold water, in 
i^imilar circumstances, is frequently attended with th# 
same effect in North America. 

The exercise of swimmfng is one of the most heal^ 
fhy and agreeable in the world. After having swanv 
an hour or two ia the evening, one sleeps coolly .th# 
whole night, even during the most arnent heat of sum^ 
mcr. Perhaps the pores being cleansed, the insensi- 
ble perspiration increases and occasions this coolness. 
It is certain that much swimming, is tlie means of stop*, 
ping a'diarUioea, and even of pioducinp; a constipation. 
With respect to those who do not linow how to swim 
©r who are affected with a diarrhoea at the season wiu' \k> 
does not permit them to Use that exercise, a warm bath,- 
by cleansini; and puiifying the skin, is found very salu- 
tery, and often effects a radical cure. I speak fi oni 
my own Experience, frequently repeated, and that oF 
•thers to whom I have recommended this. 

You will not be displeased if 1 conclude these hasty 
remarks by informing you, that as the ordinary method 
ef swimming is reduced to the act of rowing with the 
arms and legs, and is consequently a laborious and f.i>- 
tiguing operation when: the sixice of water to be crossed 
K considerable ; there is a method in which a swimmer 
may pass a great distance with mtKh facility, by means 
of a sail. This discovery I fortunately made by ace i*' 
dent, and in the following manner. 

When 1 was a boy I amused myself one day with 
flying a paper kite ; and approaching the bank of a 
poiid, which was near a mile broad, I tied the string to 
a^take, and the ki^e ascended to a .very considerably 
height above the pond, while I was' swimming. In a 
little lime, b^ing desirous of amu»H)g niyself with my 
kite, and enjoying at the same time the pleasure of 
swimming, I returned ; and loosing from the stake the 
string with the little stick which was fastened to it, went 
again ino the water, wHere I found, that, lying on my 
back and holding tl^ stick in my hands, I was drawn 
iilox^g, the surface ^$. the Wftter in a Y«;ry s^evabl* 
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manner* Ravings dien engaged another boy to earrj^ 
my clothes round the pond^ to a place which 1 pointed 
•ut to him on the other side* I began to cross the pond 
'mtU my kitCvWhtcb carried me quite over wUhout th« 
kast fatigue, and with the greatest pleasure imagina^ 
Ue« I was only obliged occasionally to halt a little io 
my course* and resist its progress^ when it appeared 
that, by following too qiuick^I lowered the kite too much ; 
lly doing which occasionally I made it rise again. I 
have nt;ver since that time practised this singular mode 
of swimmingy. though 1 think it not impossible to crosA 
in this manner from Dover to Calais* The packet 
lK>iU>^however} i» stiU preferable* 

neW mode of bathing. 

XXTAACT8 Of L£TT£RS TO M. DVBOVRCK 

LovDOVit July 28, 1768*. * 
I GRisiATLT approve the epithet yoii give, in you» 
letter of the 8th of June,, to the new method of treating 
the smalKpox, which you call the trnik or bracing me-^ 
thod \ I will take occasion, from it, to mention a prac- 
tice to which I have accustomed myself* You kno\r 
tl)e cold bath has long been in vogue here as a tonic i 
\^Xl the shock of the cold water has always appeared Xm^ 
me, generally speaking, as too violent, aud L hare foun4 
it much more agreeable to my constitution to bathe in 
ttnotlier element, I mean cold air« With this view L 
rise early almost every mornings and sit in my chanw 
ber without any clothes whatever half an hour or ait 
hour, accoiding to the sisason, either reading or writ* 
ing* This practice is not in the least painful, but, o» 
tiie contfary, agreeable ; and if (re turn to bed afterwards^ 
J^efore I dress myself^ as sometimes happens, 1 make a 
iftipplemcnt to. my nij^hl^s rest of one or two hours of 
the most pleasing sleep that cam be imagined. I find 
i^ iUcoin$e()jLieace» whatever i:esiilting.frQmit, and. that. 



4f. least It docs not injure my health, if it does not in 
fact contribute much to its perservaiion. — I sliall thcre^ 
fore call it for the future -d, bracing or to7iic bath. 

March \0, 1772. 

I shall not attempt to explain yf\}y damp clothes o<> 
casion colds, rathtr than \>&t ones* because 1 doubt the 
f.ict. I imagine that neither the one nor the othcf 
comribute to ihis effect, and that the causes of colds 
are totally independent of wet and even cold. I pro- 
pose writing a. short paper on this subject, the first 
leisure moment I have at my disposal — In the mean 
time 1 can only say, that having suspicions that the 
common notion, which attributes to cold the property 
of stoppifig the pores and obstructing perspiration, was 
ill founded, I engaged a young physician, who is malfi« 
ing some experiments with Saniorius'sJ balance, to esti- 
mate the different proportion^ of his perspiration, when 
remaining one hour quite naked, and another warm- 
ly clothed. He pursued the experiment in this alter- 
nate manner for eight hours successively, and found Ins 
perspiration almost double during those hours in whicl^' 
be was naked; 



Observations on iKe generally prevailing do^'^ 
trines of Life and Deaths 

TO THE SAME.- 

YoiTR observations on the causes of death, and t)#e 
eirperiments which you propose for recalling to lif* 
those who appear to be killed by li;j;htning, demonstrate 
equally your sagacity and humanity. It appears that 
the doctrines of life and deaths in general, are but littl» 
understood. 

A toad, buried in sand, will live, it is said, until ihe 
sand becomes petrified ; and then, beirtg inclosed in 
th& stone}; it may still live for we know cot hew uisM 



«ges. Tlic feicts which are eitcd in support of tfa^ 
opinion are too numerous and too circumstantial not lo' 
deserve a certain degree of credit. As we are accus-- 
tomed to see all the animals with wUich we are ac<^ 
quainted eat and drinkt It appears to us difficult to con-- 
Ceive how a toad can be supported in such a dimg^eon.' 
But if we reflect,' that the necessity of nnurishmcnt,- 
irhich animals exi>cricnte in their ordinary state, pro* 
eeeds from the continual waste of their substance by 
perspiration ; it will appear less incredible that some- 
animals in a torpid state, perspiring less because they 
use no exercise, should have less need of aliment ; and' 
that others, which are covered with scales or shells^ 
"which stop perspiration,' such as land and sea turtles^- 
serpents, and some species of fishf should be able to* 
subsist a considerable time without any nourishmenir 
whatever, A plant, with its ik>wers, fades and dies- 
Immediatcly, if exposed to the air without having 'Hs- 
roots immersed in a humid soil, from which it may^ 
liraw a sufficient quantity of moisture, to supply that' 
ti^hich exhales from ks substawce^ and fs carried ofT 
continually by the air. Perhaps, however, if it were 
buried in quicksilver, it might preserve, for a consider- 
able space of time, its vegetable life, its smell a^d color. 
If this be the case, it might prove a commodious me- 
thod of transporting from distant countries those delicate- 
l^nts which are unable to sustain the inclemency of the 
leather at sea, and which require particular care and 
attention. 

1 have seen an instance of commoiv flics preserved m 
^ manner somewhat similar* They had been drowned 
in Madeira wine, apparently about the time when it wa» 
bottled in Viricinia^ to be sent to London. At the o- 
pening of one of the bott]es> at the house of a friend 
IKrhere I was^ three drowned flics felHnto the first glass 
which was filled^ Having heard it remarked that 
<4rowned flies were capabFeof being revived by the rays 
•f the sun, I proposed making the experiment upon; 
4hese« Thcf w«rc ttacrejbrc exposed to the sun^ upon 



^ gfete which had been employed to strain tTieitt out of 
the wine. In less than three hours two of ihem began* 
by degrees to' recover life.- They commenced by 
some convulsive motions in the thii^hs, and at length^ 
they raised themselves upon their legs, wiped iheir 
eyes with their fore-feet, beat and brushed thi?ir wingsr- 
with their hind^feet, and soon after began to fly. finding" 
themselves in Old England, without knov. ing how they' 
came thither. The third continued lifeless until sun sety? 
"When, losing all' hopes of him'^ he was thrown away. 

I wish it were possible, from this instance, to iovenf 
« method of embalming drowned persons, in such a- 
manner that they might be recalled to life ^t any pertodr 
however distant; for,, having a very ardent desire to' 
see and observe the state of America an hundred years' 
hence, I should prefer to an ordinary death; the being 
fmmersedin a cask of Madeira wine, with a few friends^, 
until that time, then to be recalled to life by the solar 
varmih of my dear country I But since,- in all proba- 
bility, we live in an age too early, and too near the in- 
fancy of science, to see such an art brought in our time 
to its perfection, I must, for the present, content my-- 
self with the treat, which you are so kind as to promise 
Kie, of the resurrection of a fowl or a' turkey-cock. 



precautions to be used by those wfu> are ahovit 
to undertake a Sea Voyage. 

W»Ei* you intend to undertake a long voyage, nfl^ 
thing is better than to keep' it a secret till the moment 
•f your departure*" WithoLt this, you wiii be continu- 
ally interrupted and tormented by visits f'om friends 
and acquaintances, who not only make you lose your 
valuable time,- but make you forget a thousand things' 
which you wish to remember ; so that when you are' 
embarked, and fairly at sea, you recollect, with much* 
'jMKames^Si 4^irs which you.hav<» not tQraik)»(ed| »c^ 
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counts ihat yon hare not still d, and a number of thffi^r 
wMch y«)u proposed to ciinry wiih you^ and which you* 
fiiKl ilie want of every ino leut. Would It not be at- 
tended wiih ihe best consequences to rcforni such a 
custou^ and to suffer a traveller, without deranging him,- 
tb make his preparations 14) quieint-ssj to set apart a few 
days, \vl)cn llv se are finish d, to take leave of his friends 
and to ncelvo their good wishos ibr his happy return ? 

It is not ul.vays \u oncN i)owcr to choose a captain.; 
though great part of the pleasure and happiness of the 
passatre depends apon this choice, and though one must' 
for a time be confined to his company, and be in some 
meabure under his command, if he is a social sensible 
man, oljUging, and of a good disposition, you will be 
much the happier. One sometimes meets with people 
•f this descripiion, but they are not common; howeveff 
•if yours be not of lids nund^er, if he be a good seamai^ 
attentive, careful, and active in the managen>ent of his 
vessel, you may dispense with the rest, for these are tlie 
most essential qtiahties.- 

Whatever ri:^ht you may- have by your agreement- 
with him, to the provisions he has taken on board for 
the use of the passengers, it is always proper to have 
some private store, which you may make us» of^occa- 
svonally. You ought, therefore, to provide good water^- 
tliat of the ship b^:in;^ often bad; hut you must put it 
into bottles, without which you cannot expect to preserve* 
rit bwjef. Vou ouglu also to caiTy witii you good tifa,- 
ground coffee, chocolate, wine of the sort you like best^ 
cyckr, dried raisins, almonds, sugar, capillaire, citr6ns>. 
. wim, eggs dipped in oil,: portable soup, bi'ead twice 
baked. With regard topowliry, it is almost useless to 
carry any with you, unless you resolve io undertake tlte 
office of feeding and fattening them yourself.^ With 
the little care which is taken of them on board ship, 
,lhey are almost all.sickly,<and their flesh. is as tough aS' 
leather. 

All sailors entertain an opinioir, which has undoubU- 
•dly uri^naled rornicrl)^ kom a ;vant of waieay 'axJT^ 
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%lten It lias Ibcen found necessary to be sparing of it^ 
thai poultry never know when they have drank enough^ 
and that when water is given them at dibcretion^ they 
generally kill themselves hy drinking beyond measure. 
In consequence of this opinion^ tliey give them watet 
only once in two days^ and even then ia small quantv 
ties : but as they pour thi» water into troughs inclining 
•n one side which occasions tt to run to the lower party 
It thence happens that they are obliged to mount one 
ypon the back of another iq order to reach it ; and 
tliere are some which cannot even dip their beaks in it. 
Thus continually tantalized and tormented by thirsty 
they are unable to digest their food, which is very dry,. 
and tkey soon fall sick and die. Some of them are 
found thus every mornings and are thrown into the sea ; 
whilst those which are kilkd for the table are scarceljf^ 
fit to be eaten. To remedy this inconvenience, it will 
be necessary to divide their troughs into small com- 
partments, in such a manner that each of them majr 
be capable of containing water ; but this is seldom or 
never done. On this account, sheep and hogs are 
to be considered as the best fresh previsions that one- 
can have at sea ; mutton being there in general vecf 
good, and pork excellent. 

• It may happen that some of the provisions and storels 
which I have recommended may becotne almost use* 
less, by the care which the captain has taken to lay iti. 
a proper stock ; but in such a case you may dispose or 
it to relieve the poor passengers, who, paying less for 
their passages, are stowed among the common sailors^ 
and have no right to the captain's provisions, except 
such part of them as is Ui>ed for feeding the crew^ 
These passengers are'sometimes sic k^ melancholy, and 
dejected ; and there are often women and children a*- 
mong them, neither of whom have any opportunity of 
procuring those things which I have mentioned, and 
of which, perhaps, they have" the greatest need. Bjr 
'distributing amongst them a part of your superfluity,^ 
you may be of the greatest as^isxaoce td them. Yoiti 
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may restore their health, save their lives* and in shai€ 
render them happy ; which always afford^ the livelieslP- 
sensation to a f^^eling mind. 

The most disagreeable thing at sea is the cookery^ 
for there is not, properly speaking, any professed cook 
en board. The worst sailor is generally chosen for 
that pur|)os:, who for the mo&t part is equally dirty* 
Hence comes the proverb used among the English 
sailors, that God »end9 meat and the VevU sends cooks*- 
Those, however, who hare a better opinion of Provi*. 
dence, will think otherwise*- Knowing, ^hat sea-air^; 
and the exercise or moiitn. which they receive from- 
the rolling of the ship< have a wundeiful effect in'whet- 
ting the appotitC) thoy will say that Providence hat- 
given sailors bad cooks to prevent them from eating 
too much ; or that knowing they^vould have bad cook^f 
he has given them a good appetite to prevent -them- 
from dying with hunger* However, if you have n«^ 
confidence in these succours of Providence, yoir may 
yourself* with a lamp and a boiler, by the help of a liCi<- 
tlc spirits of wine, prepare some food, such as soup^i 
hash, &c. A small oven made ofitiQ plate is not a bad 
piece of furniture : your servant may roast in it a piece 
of mutton pr \yovk* If you are evt;p teanpted to cat 
salt beef, which is often very good) you will find that 
cyder is the best liquor to quench the Uiirst generally 
occasioned by salt meat or salb ^sh. Sea biscuitt 
which is too hard for the teeth of some people, may be 
softened by steeping it; but bread double-baked |s the 
best, for being made of good loaf bread cut into slices, 
and baked, a second time, it readily imbibes water, be-> 
comes, soft, and is> easijy digested ; it consequently 
forms excellent nourishment, much superior to that of. 
biscuit, which has not been fermented. 

1 must here observe, that this double-baked bread 
was originally the real biscuit prepared to keepatst:a;. 
ft)r the word biscuit^ in French, signifies twice bakcd.*^ 



^liU derived from bis, again^'^-^md oiXiibakcfU- 



♦e«se oficn boil Slitlly, and do not become soft ; in suck 
a case) by putting a two pound shot into the kettle^ tha 
rolling of the vessel, by means of this bullet, will con« 
vert the pease into a kind of porridge, like mustard. 

Having often seen soup, when put on the table at seii 
in broad flat dishes, thrown out on every side by Uie 
rolling of the vessel, I have wished that our tinmen 
would make our soup-basons with divisions or compart- 
ments forming small plates, proper for containing sou^ 
fur one person only* By this disposition, the soup, in 
an extraoi'dinary roll, would not be thrown out of tlie^^ 
plate, aiid would not fall into the breasts of those who 
are at table and scald them* — Having entertained yotr 
with these things of little importance, permit me now 
to conclude with some general reflections upon navi- 
gation* 

W.hen naviijation is employed only for transporting 
necessary provisions -from one country, where they a- 
bound, to another where they are wanting ; when by" 
this it prevents famines, which were i>o frequent and 
so faial before it was invented and bcxame so common, 
yfc cannot help considering it as one of those aits 
which contribute most to the happiness of mankind.— 
But when it is employed to transport things of uo 
utility, or articles merely of Itixuiy, it is then uncertain 
whether the advantages rcsuhinx; fiom it ure suiiicient 
to counterbalance the misfortunes it occasions, by ex- 
posing the Ijves of so many individuals u))on the vast 
ocean. And when it is evidently only the dreadful 
means of increasing those calamities winch arflici nu« 
xnan nature. 

One is astonished to think on the number of vessels 
and men who are daily exposed in going to bring tea 
from whina, co^ee from Arabia, and su^ar and tobacco 
from Am<:rica ; all commodities which our ancestors 
lived very well without* IMie su^ar-trade employs 
nearly a thousand vessels: and that of tobacco almost 
the same number* With regard to, the utility of toi)a«« 
#o> little can be said i and with regard to sugar, haw 
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much more meritorious would it be to saciiBeo the 
mentary pleasure which wc receive from drinking ic 
once or twice a day iti our tea, than to encourage the 
nuniherless cruelties tha^ are continually exercised ift 
order to ptocure it us ? 

A celebrated French moralist said^ that when he con* 
flidered the wars which we foment in Africa to get iie« 
groes, the great number who uf course perish in thesOL 
Wars; the multitude of those wretches who die in their 
pas^a^eyby diseuhe, bad air« and bad provisions | mud 
lazily, how many pcrisii by the cruc4 treatment thejr 
meet \%ith ill a stale of hlavery ; when he saw a bit uf 
3U};ais hi.' could not liclp imdi^ining it to be covered with 
spou of imman blood. But, had he added to thete 
considerations the wars wuich we carry on against oiie 
ati(»ther, to take and rctar.ettie island'^ that pi'oduce tiii« 
coniinodii>9 he would not have seen the sugar simply 
gutted tvith blood, be would have beheld it entirelf 
tiujT-d wuh It. 

'I'hcse wars make th^- miritimc fwwers of Europe 
and the inhabit a! us of Pans and i^onuon, pay much deaf" 
cr for their sugar trran ttiose of Vienna, though thejr 
arc altnost thiee hundred leagues di.siant from the sea* 
A ijonnd of .su'/ar^ indeed, costs the former not only the 
price whicUthey give for it, but also what they pay in 
taxes, necessary to support those fleets and. armies 
Vf'i.it h serve to defend and protect tlie countries thai 
produce lU 
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On Lusi^urt/j Idleness and Industry. 

3PROM A LETTER TO B. VAVGHAN, E»(^* 
WRlttEN ly 1784. 

It is wondferfu! how preposterously the affairs of thiii ' 
world are managed* Naturally one would imagine 
that the interest of a few individuals should give way t# 
general interest ; but individuals manage their affair* 
with so much more a|>plication, industry, and address* 
than the public do theirs, that general interest most 
commonly gives way to particular. We assemble par- 
liaments and councils, to have the benefit of their col- 
lected wisdom ; but we necessarilv have, at the same 
time, the inconvenience of rheir collected jiassions, pre* 
judices, and private interests. By the htlpof thes?, 
artful men overpower their wisdom, and dupe lis pos- 
sessors: and if we may judge by the acts, arrets, and 
edicts, ail the world over, for regulating commerce, an 
assembly of great men is the greatest fooi upon earth. 

1 have not yet, indeed, thought of a remedy for lux- 
ury. I am not sure that in a great state it is capable 
of a remedy ; nor that the evil is in itself always so great 
as it is represented. Suppose we include in the defini- 
tion of luxury all unnecessary expence, aud then Itt us 
consider whether laws to prevent such expence are pos^ 
sible to be executed in a great country, and whether^ 
if they could be executed, our people generally would 
be hcippier, or even richer* Is not the hope of being 
one day able to purchase and enjoy luxuries, a great 
spur to labour and nidustry ? May not luxury thertfore 
produce more than it consumes, if, without such a spur, 
people would be, as they are naturally enough inclined 
to be, lazy and indoknt ? To tliis purpose 1 remember 
a circumstance. The skipper of a shallop, employed 
between Cape May and Philadelphia, had done us some 
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small services, for which he refused to be paid^ Mf 
^ife uoderstanding; that he had a daughter, sent her a 
present of a new-fashioned cap. Tlirce years aftert 
this skipper beings at my house with an old farmer of 
Cape May, his passenger, he mentipned the cap, and 
how much his daughter had been pleased with it*-^ 
^ But (said he> it proved a dear cap to our congrega- 
I tion.** — * How so?" — " When my daughter appeal^ 

with it at meeting, it was so much admired, that all the 
girls resolved to get such caps from Philadelphia ; and 
my wife and I computed that the whole could not have 
costless than an hundred pounds."— ** True, (said the 
farmer) but you do not tell all the story. I think the 
eap was nevertheless an advantage to us; for it was 
the first thing that put our girls upon knitting worsted 
mittens for hsIc at Philadelphia, that they might have 
whei'ewithal to buy caps and ribbons there; aud you 
know that industry has continued* and is likely to con« 
tinue apd increase to a much greater value, and an« 
swer much better pnr|;oses,"— U|i<)n the whole, I wat 
more reconciled to this little piece of luxury, since not 
only the girls ^ere mac!e happier hy having fine capSy 
but the Philadelphians by the supply of warm mittens* 
In our commercial towns upon the sea coast, for* 
tunes will occa^iorally be made, home of those who 
grow rich will he pri.dei.t, live uiihin bounds, and pre* 
serve vvhut they have gained for their posteiity : others^ 
foiici of shewing their wcahh, will be extravagant, and 
ruin iheniaelves. Laws cannot pievprt this: and i>er- 
haps it is not always an cvi) to the public. A shilling 
spent idly by a iooU ma) be picked up by a wiser per« 
son, who ki.ows better what to do with it. It is there* 
fore not lost. A \ain, silly fellow- builds a fine house^ 
furnishes it richly, lives in it e^pcnsively, and ma few 
years ruins himself : I'U: the n.asons, carpenters, smiths, 
aud other honest tiacJesuH-n, have been by his employ 
assisted in maiiitainin? aiid raising their fannlies ; the 
farmtr has hcen paid fcr his labour, and encouraged, 
and the estate is now iu better Lai)ds«"^Iu some cases^ 
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indeed, certain modes of luxury may he a public evil, 
in like manner as it is a private one. If there be a na- 
tion, for instance, that exports its beef and linen, to pay 
for the importation' of claret, and porter, while a great 
part of its people live upon potatoes, and wear no shirts ; 
wherein does it differ from the sot who lets his family 
starve, and sells his clothes to buy drink ? Our Ameri- 
can commerce is, I coiif&ss, a little in this way. We sell 
our victuals to the islands for rum and sugjar ; the sub* 
stantial necessaries of life for superfluities. But we 
have plenty, and live well nevertheless, though by be- 
ing soberer, we might be richer. 

The vast quantity of forest land we have yet to clear, 
and put in order for cultivation, will for a long time 
keep the body of our nation laborious and frugal. For- 
ming an opinion of our people and their manners, by 
what is seen among the inhabitants of the sea-ports, is 
judging from an improper sample. The people of th« 
trading towns may be riah and luxurious, while the 
country possesses all the virtues that tend to promote 
happiness and public prosperity. Those towns are not 
much regarded by the country ; they are hardly con- 
sidered as an essential part of the states; and the ex- 
perience of the Ias( war has shewn, that their being ia 
the possession of the enemy did not necessarily drav 
"on the subjection of the country; which bravely conti«- 
' nued to maintain its freedom and independence not* 
withstanding. 

It has been computed by some political arithmeli- 
ciah, that if every man and woman would work for four 
hours each day on something useful, that labour would 
produce sufficient to procure all the necessaries and 
comforts of life ; want and misery would be banished 
out of the world, and the rest of the twenty-four hours 
might be leisure and pleasure. 

What occasions then so much want and misery ? It 
is the employment of men and women in works that 
produce neither the necessaries or conveniehccs of life^ 
who with those who do nothing, consume necessaries 
raised hy the laboriousi To explain this i^ 
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The first elements of wealth are obtained by laboA?, 
from the earth and waters. I have land^ and raiae 
corn. With this, if I feed a family that does nothing>t 
my corn will be consumed, and at the end of the year 
1 shall be no licher than I was at the beginning. But 
if,.while I feed them, I employ themi some in spinning, 
othei*8 in making brick, fccc. for building^ the value of 
jny corn will be arrested and remain with me, and at 
the end of the year we mray be better clothed and bet- 
ter lodged. And if, instead of employing a man I feed 
in making bricks, I employ him in fiddling for me, the 
corn he eats is gone, and no part of his manufacture 
remains to augment the wealtb and convenience of the 
family; I shall ihercfoie be the poorer for this fiddling 
man, unless the rest of my family work more or eat 
lesS) to make up the deficiency he occasions. 

Look round the world, and see the millions emplo7<« 
cd in doing nothing, or in something that amounts to 
nothing) when the necessaries avid conveniences of life 
are in question. What is the bulk of commerce^ Ibr 
which we fight and destroy each other, but the toil of 
millions for 8u{>erfiuities, to the great hazard and loss 

.of many lives, by the constant dangers of the sea? 
How much labour is spent in building and fitting great 
ships, to go to China and Arabia for tea and coffee, to 
the West-indies for sugar,, to America for tobacco f 

"These things cannot be called the necessaries of iife» 
for our ancestors lived very comfortable without them* 
A question may be asked : Could all these people 
row employed in raising,, making, or carrying super* 
fiuities, be subsisted by* raising necessaries ? I think 
they might. The world is large, aiKl a great part of it 
still uncultivated. Many humlred millions of acres ii\ 
Asia, Africa, and America, are still in a forest; and a 
great deal even in Europe. On a hundred acres of 
this forest, a man might become a substantial far met ^ 
ILnd a hundred thousand men employed in clearing each 

* his hundred acres, would hardly brightens s^x^t big 
enough to be visible from the moon, unless with Her- 
Qctiiel's telescope i so vast s^re the legious still ia wooi)^ 
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It Is KotrcTcr scTme comfort to reflect, tliat, upon th« 
inrhole, the quantity of industry and prudence amoi>g 
mankind exceeds the quantity of idlenebs and foi!y.-«— 
Hence the increase of good buildings, farms culiivair.d^ 
and populous cities filled with wealth, all oyer Euiopet 
which a few years since were only to be found on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean ; and this nocwithstandinj^ 
the mad wars continually raging, by which are oftea 
destroyed in one year jJie works of many years peace* 
So that we may hope^ the luxury of a few merchants 
on the coast will not be the ruin of America* 

One reflection more, and I will end this long ram* 
bling letter. Almost all the parts of our bodies require 
some expence. The feet demand shoes; the legs 
stockings ; the rest of the body clothing ; and the belly 
a i^ood deal of victuals. Our eyes, tho' exceedingly use* 
ful, ask, when reasonable, only the cheap assistance of 
spectacles, which could not much impair our finances. 
But the eyes of other people are the eyes that ruin us. 
If all but myself were blind, I should want neither fine 
clothes, fine houses, nor fine furniture. 



ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Keadino in the newspapers the speech of Mr* 
Jackson in congress, against meddling with the aflaif 
of slavery, or attempting to mend the condition of slaves^ 
it put me in mind of a similar speech, made about an 
hundred years sinct) by Sidi Mehemet Ibrahim, a 
meutber of the divan of Algiers, which may be seen ia 
Martin's account of his consulship, 1687. It wa9»»- 
gainst granting the petition of the sect called Mrika or 
J^urist*^ who prayed for the abolition of piracy and sla^^ 
Tery, a& being unjustr-^Mr. Jackson does not quote it $ 
perhaps he has not seen it. If thereiSi>rey some of its 
i«asoning ^re to be found in his eloquent speech, it 
may .only she\t that men's inlercstii operate and 9at 
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operated on^whith surprising bimilaiit}',ln aTTeoantft^ft 

and climates, whenever they are under similar circuin- 

-a(ances. The Afiican speech, as translated, is ah ibi* 

lows: 

. <^ Alia Bismillah, Sec. God is great, and Mahomet is 

hh prophet. 

<< Have these Ertka considered the consequences of 
f^raoting their petition ? If we cease our cruises at^insC 
the Christians, how »hall we be furnished with the 
commodities their countries produce, and which are so 
necessary for as? if we forbear to make slaves of their 
people, who« in this hot cKmate, are to cultivate our 
lands? Who are to perform the common labours of our 
city, and of our families ? Must we not then be our 
own slaves? And is there not more compassion and 
inoi^ favour due to us Mussulmen, than to those Chns- 
lian dogs ? — We have now about fifty thousand slave* 
in and near Algiers* This number, if not kept up by 
fresh supplies, will soon diminish, and be gradually an- 
nihilated* If, then, we cease taking and plundering the 
infidel ships, and making slaves of the seamen and pas- 
sengers, our lands will become of no value, for waiit of 
cultivation ; the rents of houses will sink one half; and 
the revenues of government, aris^ing from the share of 
prizes, must be totally destroyed*— > And for what? To 
gratify the whim of a whimsical sect, who would have u» 
not only forbear making more slaves, but even manumit 
those we have« But who is to indemnify their niastei*» 
ibr the loss ? Will the state do it ? Is our treasury sul^ 
^cient ? Will the Erika do it ? Can they do it ? Or 
ivould they, to do what they think justice to the slaves, 
lloa greater injustice to the owners ? And if we set our 
•Mires free, what is to be done with them ? Few of 
them :wiU return to their native countries ; they knoir 
ioo well the great hardships they must there be subject 
%>• They will not embrace our holy religion : they 
yiil not adopt our manneis i our people will not poliute^ 
themselves by intermarrying "with them* Must we 
iDsainteiaAbemiis t)e;gf arft in ^r streets^ oc su&r ouft 
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ffOfiefties to be the prey of their pi]Ia|2;e ? For men ao 
customed to slavery r will not- work ior a liTcliho^jdy 
when not compelled. Aixl what is there so pitiable in 
their present condition? Were they not slaves in 
their own countries ? Are not Spain, PorlugaV 
France, and the Italian states, governed by despots, who 
hold all their subjects in slavery, without exception.— i 
Even England treats her sailors as slaves, for they are^ 
whenever the government pleases, seized^ and confined 
in ships of war, condemned, not only to work, but ta 
fight for small wages, or a mere subsistence, not bet* 
ter than our slaves ate allowed by us- Is their condi* 
iton then made worse by their falling into our hands ? 
No, they have only exchanged one slavery for another^ 
«nd I may say a belter, for hence they are hrought in- 
to a land where the sun of Islamism gives iurth it^ 
•light, and shines in fall splendor^ and they have an op 
portunity of making themselves acqiiainted with the 
true doctrine, and thereby saving their immortal souls* 
Those who remain at home, have not that happiness.— 
Sending the slaves home, tben^ would be sending them 
out of light into darkness. 

I repeat the question^ what is to be done with (hem ? 
I have heard it suggested, that they may be planted in 
the wilderness, whci-e there is plenty of land for them 
tu subsist on, and where they may flourish as a free 
«tate. But they are, I doubt, too little disposed to la- 
bour without compulsion, as well* as too- ignoi*ant to 
establish good government : and the wild Arabs would 
'Boon molest and destroy, or again enslave them. While 
serving us, we take care to provide them with every 
thing ; and they are treated with hasnanity* The la-^ 
bourers in their own countries, are, as I am informed'^ 
"worse fed9'k)dged and clothed* The condition of 
most of them is therefore already mended, and requires 
no finrther improvements Here their lives are in safe- 
ty* They are not liable to be Impressed for soldierSf 
«iid forced to cut one another's Christian throats, as in 
Ihe wars of their'own t:CKiHtries» V some of the seligb- 
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QUH mad bigots who now teilsc us with their silly pefhV 
Ohs, ha\e, in a fit of blind zeaU freed their slaves, k 
was uot generosity) it was not humaniiyv that moved 
them to the action ; it was from the conscious burthen 
cf a load of sins, and hope, from the supposed merits.cf 
so good a work, to be exempted from damnation*^^ 
How grossly are they mistaken, in imagining slavery to 
be disavowed by the Alcoran ! Are not the twopreccpts> 
to puote no morei ^^ Masters, treat your slaves with 
hindness— Slaves serve your masters with cheei fulness 
and fidclit; ," clear proofs to the contra* y ? Nor can 
the plundering of infidels be in that sacred book forbid- 
den ; since it is well known from it, that God has giv- 
en the world, and all that it contains, to his faithiul Mus- 
sulmen, who aie to enjoy it, of right a^ fast as they can 
conquer it* Let us then hear no more of this detesta- 
ble proposition, the manumission of Christian slavesy 
the adoption of which would, by depreciating our lands 
and houses, and thereby depriving so many good cittp 
zens of their properties, create universal discontent, and 
provoke insurrections, to the endanfjering of govern*- 
ment^and producing general confusion. 1 Iiave, there^ 
fuie, no doiibt that this wise council will prefer the 
comfo)*t and happiness of a wht^le nation ot true bcliev- 
ers^ to the whim of a few E^ika, and dismiss their pe*- 
tition." 

The result was, 'as Martin tells us, that the Divan 
came to this resolution : *^ That the doctrine, that the 
plundering and enslavin(<; the Chiistians is unjust, is at 
best problematical ; but that it is the interest of this 
state to continue the practiie, i.^ clear; therefore) let 
the petition be rejectt;4*'*-^And it was rejected accoicU 
ingly. 

Ar^d since like motives are apt to prodtice, in the 
miuds of men, like opinions and I'esokitions, may we 
not venture to predict) from. this account, that the pe- 
titions to the parliament of KngUnd for abolishing thir 
alave trade^ to say nothing of other legislatures, and the 
Rebates upon them, will have a siniiUr conclusion* 
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OBSERVATIONS ON WAR. 

Br the original law of nations, war and extirpation 
were the punishment of injury. Humanizing by de^ 
greeS) it admitted slavery insiead of death : a farther 
step wa^the exchange of prisoners Instead of slavery : 
another, to respect more the property of private per« 
sons under conquest, and be content with acquired do» 
minion* Why should not thts law of nations go on 
improving? Ages have intervened between its several 
steps ; but as knowledge of late increases rapidly, why 
should not those steps be quickened I Why should it 
not be^ agreed to, as the future law oi nations, that in 
any war hereafter * the following description of men 
should be undisturbed, have the protection of both 
sides, and be permitted to follow their employment* 
in security ?— viz. 

I. Cultivators of the earthf because they labour fb» 
the subsistence oi mankind. 

^. Fishermen, for the same reason. 

3. Merchant^ and traders in unarmed ships» wh» 
accommodate different nations by communicating and 
exchanging the necessaries and conveniences of hfe. - 

4* Artists and mechanics, inhabiting and workinf^ 
in opeij towns. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the hospitals of 
enemies should be unmolested— they ought to be assist* 
ed* It is for the interest of humanity in general, that 
the occasion^ of war, and the inducements to it, should 
be diniiniahed* If rapine be abolished, one of the en-* 
couragements to war is taken away ; and peace thero 
•fore more likely to continue and be lasting. 

'Vht practice of robbing merchants on the high seas 
-^a remnant of ancient piracy— I houijU it may be acci* 
dentally beneficial to particular per.ioiis, is far from bet- 
ing profitable to all engaged in it, or to the nation that 
authorises it«. In the beginning I'f a wa. , some rich 
ships are a^irprised and taken, i'hi^i eni:uin-ages tha 
first adventurers to fit out more arinod vessels; and 
xnatiy othert» to do 'he same, liut the enemy at tne 
Mgim^ tiaic become more careful i arm tliLir mcrch^ttft. 
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ships better, and render them not so eas;^ to be take* ; 
they go also more under the protection of convoys.— 
Thus, while the privateers to take tbem are multipJied, 
the vessels subject to be taken, and the chances of profit^ 
ure diminished so that many cruises are raadci wb«re« 
111 the cxi)ence8 overgo the gains ; and, as is the cas^ 
in oihtr lotteries, thoug^h particulars have got prizes^ 
the mass of adventurers are losers, the whole expense 
of fitting out all the privateers during a war being- ntoch 
greater than the whole amount of goods taken. 

Then there is the national loss of all the labour of se 
many men during the time they have been employed 
in robbing ; who besides spend what they get in riotf 
drunkenness, and debauchery ; lose their habits of in^ 
dustry ; are rarely fit for any sober business after a 
peace, and serve only to increase the number of higb- 
way men and housebreakers. Even the u^idertakerft 
who have been fortunate, are, by sudden wealth, led in- 
to expensive living, the habit of which continues when 
the means of supporting it cease, and finally ruins them : 
a just punishment for having wantonly and unfeelingly 
ruined many honest, innocent traders and their familicff} 
whose substance was ensptoyed in serving the comaioB 
interest of mankind. 



ON THE IMPRESS OF SEAMEN. 

^otes copied from Dr. FrankliiCs writing in 
p&iicil on the margin of Judge Foster's cele^ 
brated Argument in favor of the Impressing 
of Seamen.. ..published in the folio edition of 
his works. 

Judge Fostkr, p. 158. " Every Man.**— The con- 
alusion here from the whole to a fiavt^ does aot seem to 
be good logic. If the alphabet should say. Let us all 
fight for the defence of the whole ; that is equal, and 
miay tberefi[>re be just. But if they should say, Lei A|» 
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S9 C and D go out anc) fight for us^ tvhile we stay at 
home and sleep in whole skins ; that is not equal, and 
therefore cannot be just. 

lb, " Employ."— -If you please* The word signifie» 
engaging a man to work for me, by offering him such 
wages as are sufficient to induce him to prefer my ser* . 
vice. This is very different from compelling him t# 
work on such terms as 1 think proper. 

lb. " This service and employment, &c.**— Thes© 
are false facts. His employments and services are not 
the same — Under the merchant he goes in an unarmed 
vessel, not obliged to fight, but to transport merchant 
dize. In the king's service he is obliged to fight, and 
to hazard all the dangers of battle. Sickness on board, 
of king's ships is also mbre common and more mortal. 
The merchant's service, too, he can quit at the end of 
the voyage ; not the king's. Also, the merchant's 
wages are much higher. 

lb* " I am very sensible, 8cc."— Here are two things 
put in- comparison that are not comparable : viz. injury 
to seamen, and inconvenience to trade. Inconvenience 
to the whole trade of a nation will not justify injustice 
to a single seaman. If the trade would suffer without 
his service, it is able and ought to be willing to ofibr 
him sueh wages as may induce him to afford his ser- 
vice voluntarily. 

Page 159. " Private mischief must be borne with 
patience* for preventing a national calamity." — Where 
13 this maxim in law and pood policy to be fou:«d ?— 
And how can that be a maxim which is not consistent 
"with commun sense ^ If the nvaxini had been, thdt 
private mischiefs, which prevent a national calamity^ 
ought to be generously compefisaied by the nation, one 
ini^hl understand it : but that such private mischiefs 
are only to be borne with patience, is absurd ! 

lb, ** The expedient, &c. And, &c." [h'aragraphs 
S and 3)— Twenty int iVt ctual or inconvenient schemes 
will not justify one thai is unjust. 

lb* ** Upon the foot oti £;c."— Your reasoning, i&- 
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deed, like a lie} stands but upon one Jb9t ; tnftli apM 
two. 

Page 1 60. " Full wages."— Probably the aame tbef 
had in the merchant's service. 

Pajjfe 174. ^' I hardly admit, &c."—f Paragraph 5.J 
When this author speaks of inipressitig, page \B%% 
he diminishes the horror of tht; practice as much at 
possible, by presenting to ihe riMnd one sailor only suf- 
fering hardtihip (as he tcndeilj calls il) in some /farr«c«- 
lar canes only ; ami he plucts against this pri\ate mis- 
chief the inconvtiifme to the lrac!e of the kingdonu 
But if, as he sup)x>^c:s is often the case, the sailor who 
is pressed, and obligtd to strvc for the dt fence of tradet 
at the rate of iwent) five shilliiigH a month* could get 
three ponnds fifteen siiillings in the mti chant's service, 
you take from him tifiy shilliny^s a month; and if you 
have 100,01)0 in vour sen ice, vou rob this honest in- 
dustrious part of socieiVi and their pofir families, of' 
2.50,000/. ])er month* or three Uiillioas a year, and at 
the same -ime oblip:e them to hazard their lives in 
fighting for the defence of your trade ; to the defence* 
of which all ong:ht indeed to contribute (and sailors a-^ 
mong the rest) in propniiion to their profits by it; but 
this thite millions is more than their share, if they did 
not |xiy with their persons; but ulien you force that|- 
methinks ycu should excuse the other. 

But it may be said, to give the king's seamen mer- 
chaiit's wages would cost the nation too much, and call" 
for more taxes. The question then will amount to 
this : whether it be just in a community, that the ricIi-> 
cr part should coujpel the poorer to fight in defence of" 
them and thtir properties, for such wages as they* 
think fit to allow, and punish them if they refuse ? Our' 
author tells us that it is ^UegaU* I have liot law enouc>li 
to dispute his authorities, but I cannot persuade myself- 
that it is equitable. I will, however, own for the p)*e- 
sent, that it may be lawful when necessary ; but then I- 
eontend it may be used so as to produce the san^e good 
tS&K>X&^\^fi public Security y without doing so nnich m- 
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tolerable injustice as attends the impressing; cvwisiM' 
seamen.— In order to be better understood^ I wouI4 
premise two things; First, that voluntary seamen maf 
be had for the service, if they virere sufficiently paid* 
The proof is, that to serve in the same ship, and incur 
the sante dangers,, you have no occasion to impress 
captains, lieutenants,' second lieutenants, midshipmen^ 
pursers, nor many other officers. Why, but that the 
profits of their places, or the emoluments expected, are 
sufficient inducements! The business then is,«to find 
monev, by impressing, sufficient to make the sailors all 
volunteers, as well as their officers ; and this without 
any fresh burthen ujwn trade.— The second of my pre- 
mises is, that twenty-live shillings a month, with hit 
share of salt beef, pork, and pease-pudding, being 
found sufficient for the subsistence of a hard-working 
seaman, it will certainly be so for a sedentary scholar 
or gentleman* I would then propose to form atreasu- 
ry, out of which encouragements to seamen should be. 
paid* To fill tlvis treasury, I would impress a number 
of civil officers, who at present have great salaries, o*. 
blige them to serve in their respective offices for twenty 
five shillings a month with their shares of mess provi* 
sions, and throw the rest of their salaries into the sea- 
men's treasury* If such a press-warrant were given 
me to execute, the first I would press should be a Re- 
corder of Bristol, or a Mr* Justice Foster, because I 
mi^ht have need of his edifying example, to show how 
mt.ch impressing ought to be borne with ; for he would 
certainly find, that though to be reduced to twenty-five 
shijlings a month might be a private mischiefs yet thatj 
agreeably to his maxim of law and good policy, itoz^^^l 
to be bor7ie with patience^ for preventing a national ca- • 
lamtty. Then 1- would press the rest of the Judges s 
and, opening the red bo6k| I would press every civil 
officer of government from 501. a year salary up to 
10,0001. whidi would throw an immense sum into our 
treasury : and these gentlemen could not complaixiy 
since tbey weuld rcceiv*- twenty-five sbilliygs a H)onth| 
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tind their rations; and this without being obliged to 
£ght« Lastly^ I ihihk I would impress ***• 



On the Criminal lawsy and the practice of 

Privateering. 

Letter to Benjumin Vaughan, Esq. 

Makch Uth, 1785. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

AMONG the pamphlets yon lately sent me, wat 
one, entitled Thoughts on J-.xecutivc Juhfice* In return 
for that, I send you one on tlie same subj<»ct, ObarrvO' 
tiona conccrnant I' Execution de I* ^riicic J I, dc la Dtdam 
ration aur de VoL They are both addressed to the 
Judges, and written, as you will see, in a very diiVercnt 
spirit. The Knglish amhor is for hanj^ing all t!iive». 
The Frenchman is for proportioning punishments to 
•Bences. 

If we really believe, as we profess to believe, that the 
law of Mobts was the law of (lod, the dictate of divine 
visdom, infinitely superior to human; on what piinci- 
ples do we ordain death as the punishment of an of- 
fence, which, according to that law, was only to be 
punished by a restitution of fouifciM I To put a mau to 
death for an offence whicli does not deserve death, is it 
not a murder i And, as tht Frtnch vriier says, Doiton 
^mnir un dclit contre la aociett Jiar tin crime conirt Im 
mature ? 

Sui^erfluous property is the creature of society. Sina- 
ple and mild laws were sufficient to guard the property 
that was merely necessary. I'he sav^c's bow, hii 
hatchet, and his coat of skins, were sufficiently secured* 
without law, by the fear of personal rebcninient and re- 
taliation. When, by virtue of the fii>t lavis, part of 
the society accumulated weahh and grew powerful, they 
c»ucl.ed others more sevcrei aind ^qhIu prouct ibx^ 



ffr^perty at the expenes of niMiaiiity. T^his was abus* 
ilij^tiitir power, aiul ci>ni ncncin'^ a lyraiiiiy* If 4 sa- 
vage, b'Jore ne civcrel into soci ty, navl b en told — 
** lour ncighboi, by t ir> incaus, may beco-iie o^viicr of 
" ai) hvindri-cidcer ; biii if your broiher,<jr y(»Ui' so:i, or 
^ youraeif, havinj^* no d^er '^f your own, an 1 b. nu;- nun- 
** j^'X) ijiiould kill Oil-', an i»d"aa»oos dcalh musi he the 
** conbcc|ueucc :*' lit xvouUl pob :biy iiave prck'rrcd -lis 
libwity, and hiscomnon ri^.ii of kiiling any dter, to al} 
the advantages of bocicty tivat nii^.il be pro^joscd to 
hiin. 

That it is btttcr a hundred guilty persons should es- 
cape, than that one innoceni p.rbon siiould sjiiirer, is ai 
maxim that has been long and generally appioved ; ne- 
ver, that 1 know of, controverlcd. Kven i:ie bangum^Aiy 
author of the Tlyjui^hcti agiccs 10 it, acUiing well, **iliat 
" the very thouKl't of i./jurcd innocence, and niucl^ 
^ more that of suj[fifrvig i..nocence, nui.-t awaken ail 
•* our tenderesl and niukt conipasbionate fuelingbjand at 
•'the same time raise our highest indignai ion against 
' •* the inStrumcTiis of it. But (he adds) there is no daii- 
•^'ger oi either J fro'H a sirict adherence to the laws."— ^ 
Really ! — Is it then imposbible to make unjust laws? 
and if the law itself be unjust, may it not be the very 
•* instrument" which ought> *' to raise the author's, and 
*« every body's highest indignation V* I see, in the 
last newspapers f;om London, that a woman is capitally 
convicted at the Old Bailey, for privately steahng out 
of a shop some gauze, value fourteen shillings and 
three-pence: Is there any pi-oporlion between the in- 
jury done by a theft, value fourteen shillings and three- 
pence, and the punishment of a human creaturei by 
death, on a gibbet? Might not that woman, by her 
labour, have made a reparation ordained by God, in 
paying four-fold? Is not all punishment inilicted be- 
yond the merit of the offence, so much punishment of 
innocence ? la this light, how vast is the annual quan- 
lity, of not only injured but suffering innoceQce;i iu Mb* 
Haost all the civilijeiL states qI Liirope V 
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But it seems to liave been thought that this lilnd of 
Innocence may be punished by way of fi rev enting crime:*. 
I have read, indetd, of a cruel Turk in Barbary, .who» 
whenever he bought a new Christian slave, ordered 
him immediately to be hung up by thf: legs, and to re- 
ceive a hundred blows of a cudgtl on the soles of his 
Jbet, that the severe sense of the punishment, and fear 
•! incurring it thereafter, might prevent the faults that 
should merit it. Our author himself would haixlly ap- 
prove entirely of this Turk's conduct in the government 
«f slaves ; anid yet he appears to recommend something 
like it in the government of English subjects, when he 
applauds the reply of Judge Burnet to the convict horse- 
stealer ; who being asked what he had to say why judg- 
ment of death should not pass against hini, and answer- 
ing, that it was hard to hang a man for only stealing a 
horse, was told by the Judge, << Man, thou art not to be 
hanged onhj for stealing a horse, but that horses may 
not be stolen**' The man's answer, if candidly exam- 
ined, will, I imagine, appear reasonable, as being found- 
ed on the eternal principle of justice and equity, that 
punishments should be proportioned to offences, and 
the judge's reply brutal and unreasonable, though the 
■writer " wishes all judges to carry it with them when- 
€verthey go to the circuit, and to bear it in their mindSf 
as containing a wise reason for all the penal statutes, 
which they are called upon to put in execution. It at 
once illustrates (says he) the true grounds and reasons 
•f all capital punishments whatsoever, namely, that 
every man's property, as well as his life, may be held 
sacred and inviolate." Is there then no dittcrcnce in 
value between properly and life ? If I think it right 
that the crime of murder should be punished with deaths 
not only as an equal punishment of the crime, but to 
^prevent other murders, does it follow that I must ap- 
prove of the same punishment for a little invasion on 
my property by theft ? If I am not so barbarous, so 
bloody-minded and revengeful, as to kill a felk)w crea- 
ture for stealing from me fourteen shillings and three* 
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yietice, how can I approve of the law that does it l^-^ 
Montesquieu, who was himself a judge, endeavours to 
impress other maxims. He must Have known what 
humane judges feel on such occasions, and what the 
effects of those feetings ; and, so far from thinking that 
severe and excessive punishments prevent crimesi he 
. asserts, as quoted by our French writer, that 

" Uatrocite des loix en emfieche l*execution^ 

** Loraque la peine est sans mesurey on eat aouvent oblige 
• d^ luifirejerer Vimpunite* 

" La cause des tons lea relachements vient dc iHmpuni'te 
♦* des crimes^ et non de la moderation dea peinea.* 

It is said by those who know Europe generally, that 
there are more thefts committed and punished annually 
in England than in all other nations put together. If 
this be SO9 there must be a cause or causes for such 
depravity in our common people. May not one be the 
deficiency of justice and morality in our national gov- 
ernment, manifested in our oppressive conduct to sul»- 
jects, and unjust wars on our neighbors^ View the 
long-persisted in, unjust, monopolizing treatment oP 
Ireland, at length acknowledged I View the plunder- 
ing government exercised by our merchants in the 
East-Indies ; the confiscating war made upon the A* 
merican colonies ; and, to say nothing of those upon- 
France and Spain, view the late war u[)on Holland,, 
which was seen by impartial Europe in no other light, 
than as a war of rapine and pillage y the hopes of an • 
immense and easy prey being its only apparent, and« 
probably its real motive and encouragement^ Justice 
is as strictly due between neighbor nations as between- 
' neighbor citizens* A highwayman is as much a robber 
when he plunders in a gang^ as when single; and a 
nation that makes an unjust war is only a great gang. 
After eniploying your people in robbing the Dutch, is 
it strange that, being put of that employ by peace^ thef 
Btill continue robbing, and. rob one another? PirateriCf. 
as the French call it> or privateering, is the universal^ 
iMsnt of the English nation, at home «md abroac^ vvhs;^ 

' U 2' 
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ever settled. No less than seven hundred privateeH 
fv'ere, it is st*.id, commissioned in tht last war! These 
vtre tilled oui by mcrchanlt;, lo prey upon oher iiier- 
cbui»ls, who had never done ihcm any ii jury. Is there 
piobably any one of ihcse privaiecrinp; merchants of 
London, who were so riady lo rob the merchants of 
AnibUrdum. Ihat would i>oi as readily pluiid^r another 
London merchant oi'llie next street, if he could do it 
with tlje same impunity ? I he a\idiiy, the aiicui a/f/iC' 
trim is the same ; it is the fear alone of the gallows that 
makts ihe difi'erence. How then can a nation, which* 
among the hont siest of its p; opl'j, lias so many thieves 
by inclination, and whoMc g'ivcnnncnt tncwuf-ajred and 
commissioned no Ic:>:>i than seven bundred ganp^s of 
robbers ; how can buch a nation liave the face to con- 
demn the crime in inriividuah, and lo hai.g up twenty 
of tl^em in a iTio -fling ! It natnr^dly puts one in nund 
of a Newgate anecdote. Une <;f the prisont-rs com- 
plained ti:at in the nigl-t son^.efeody had tdkcn his buckles 
out of liissi.ovs. ** What the de\iil** says another^ 
*' Uavc v\e then ihicves amonirirt us? It must not be 
suB'crtd. Let us search out the rogue, and pump him. 
to death." 

There is, however, one late instance of an English 
merchaiit who will not profit by such \\\ f^oiten gain.— 
He was, it seems, part owner of a ship, which the other 
owners thought fit to employ as a letter of marque>. 
and which took a number of I'rench prizes. The boo- 
ty being shaix:d, he has now an agent here enquiring^ 
bv an advertisement in the Gazette, for those who suf- 
S:dVtCL the loss, in order to make them, as far as in him 
lies, resdtution* This conscientious man is a Quaker* 
The bcoicii presbyterians were formerly as tender; for 
there is still extant an ordinance of the town-council 
of Edinburgh, made soon after the Reformation, "for- 
bidding the purchase of prize goods, under pain of. 
losing the freedom of the burufh for ever, with other 
punishment, at the will of the magistrate ; the practice 
of niakiitg prizes being contrary to good consci^^Qce^ 
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and the rufe of trealinp: Christian brethern, lis we would 
wish to be treated ; and such g^oods are not to be sMby 
any godly men within this burgh,'* The race of these 
godly men in Scotland is probably extinct, or their prin- 
ciples abandoned, sincei as far as that nation had a hand 
in promoting the war against the colonies, prizes and 
confiscations are believed to have been a considerable! 
motive. 

It has been for some time a generally-received opini- 
on, that a military nian is not to enquire, whether a war 
be just or unjust; he is to execute his orders, Alt. 
princes who are disposed to become tyrantii,must pro- 
bably approve of this opinion, and be willing to estab* 
lish it ; but is it not adangerous one ? since on th^t prin- 
ciple, if the tyrant commands his army to attack and 
destroy, not only an unoftending neighbor nation, but 
even his own subjects, the army is bound to 'obey. A. 
negro slave, in our colonies, being commanded by his. 
master to rob or murder a neighbor, or do any other 
immoral act, may refuse; and the magistrate will pro- 
tect him in his refusal. The slavery then of a soldier 
is worse than that of a negro ! A conscientious officer,, 
if not restrained by the apprehension of its bving im- 
puted to another cause, may indeed resign, rather than 
be employed in an uiijust war, but the private men are 
slaves for life ; and they are perhaps incapable el judg- 
ing for themselves. We can only lament their fate, 
and still more that of a sailor, who is often drai^ged by 
force from his honest occupation, and compelltd to im-- 
brue his hands in perhaps iunocent blood. But me* 
. thinks it well behoves merchants (men more enlighten- 
ed by their education, and perfectly free from any such 
force or obligation) to consider well of the justice of a. 
•war, before they voluntarily engage a gang ot ruflians- 
to attack their fellow-merchants of a neighboring na- 
tion, to plunder them of their property, and perhaps ruin 
them and their famihes, if they yield it ; or to wound, 
maim, and murder them, if they attempt to defend it* 
Yet these things ure dope by Christiido oicrchantsju 
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whether a war be just or unjust ; and it can hardly te- 
just on both sides. They are done by E^glish and A- 
incrican merchants, who, nevertheless, complain of 
private theft, and hang by dosxns, the thieves they have 
taught by their own example. 

It is high time, for the sake of humanity, that ft stop^ 
were put to this enormity* The United States of A- 
xnerica, though better situated than any European na- 
tion to make profit by pravateering, (most of the trade: 
•f Europe with the West-Indies, passing before their 
doors) are, as far as in. them lies, endeavoring to abolish 
the practice by offering, in all their treaties with other 
powers, an article, engaging solemnly, that in case of 
future war, no privateer shall be commissioned on either 
aide ; and that unarmed merchant-ships, on both sidcSf 
shall pursue their voyages unmolested."* This will be 
k happy improvement of the law of natioas. The hu- 
mane and the jpst cannot but wisli general success to 
die proposition. 

Witli unchangeable esteem and effectioni 
I am, my dear friend, ever yours. 

<*>l»i^— — — 111 ■■II ■..!., .■■ ■ «— i^— ^—^^^ • 

• nU offer having been acce/Ued by the late king qf 
Pruaaia^ a treaty of amity and commerce was concluded 
between that monarch and the United States^ containing 
the folhwijig humane^ philanthrofilc article ; in the forma" 
Hon ofivhich Dr* Frariklijiy aa one of the American pleni^ 
potentiariea^ ivaa firinci/ialiy concerned j viz. 

A R T. xxin.. 

If war should arise between the two contracting psiv- 
ties, the merchants of either country, then residing iq 
the other, shall be allowed to remain nine months to coU 
lect their debts and settle their affairs, and may depart 
freely carrying off all their effects without molestation 
or hindrance : and all women and children, scholars of: 
every faculty, cultivators of the earth, artisians, manu* 
fiicturers, aud fishermen^unarmed and inhabiting unfor«* 
li&cil towD»;yiUageS)Or placeS| and in general all oiheiRi^ 
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wLose occupations are for the common subsistence and 
benefit of mankind, shall be allowed ip continue their 
respective employments, and shall not be molested in 
tl>cir persons, nor shall their houses or goods be burnt) 
or otherwise destroyed, nor their fields wasted, by the 
armed force of the enemy into whose power, by the 
-events of war, they may happen to fall ; but if any thing 
IS necessary to be taken from them for the use of such 
armed force, the same shalhbe paid for at a reasonable 
price. And all merchant and trading vessels employed 
in exchanging the products of different places, and 
thereby rendering the necessaries, conveniences, and 
comforts of human life more easy to be obtained, and 
more general, shall be allowed to pass free and unmo- 
lested ; and neither of the contracting powers shall 
grant or issue any commission to any private armed 
vessels empowerinj:^ them to take or destroy such trad* 
ing vessels^ or interrupt such commercCf 



Remarks concernm^ the Savages of JHorth 

America. 

Savages we call them, because their manners dit 
fef from oursj which we think the perfection of civility ; 
they think ihe same of theirs. 

Perhaps, if we could examine the manners of differ- 
ent nations with impartiality, we should find no peo- 
ple so lude as to be without any rule^ of politeness ; 
nor any so polite as not to have some remains of rude- 
ness. 

The Indian men, when young, are hunters and war>- 
riors : when old, counsellors ; for all their government 
is by the counsel of advice or sages ; there is no force> 
there are no prisons, no otHcers to compel obedience, 
or inflict punishment. Hence they generally study 
oratory ; ihe best speaker having the most influence. 
The Indian women tUl the ground, dress the food> course 
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a'-fl l)*'ir. "• nn t^ii* rlil Ipl-m, aiuI ,n'cs'jrve and hann cTotflf 
to r«)>i-. i !t\ li"! ii'.nm : \ of iji;t)lic iiunsariioiis. Tli'.se 
fn-pi')\r.i •.•s( r ii () ti.id .Miiiicii arc uccouiUed iidtiiial 
ail I oir'ir.thl . H iviii!..; K-.v aili.'.ri.il ^vants, they lidvc 
al)vi;.(la.u t oiLiS'ir. r>r iinp ovemcnt by convcrsaiioi* 
i;iii K I)i»ii:i<v.iM niuiUK'i cf lifv.-, tohn>arc«l Willi iht-i'Sf 
li'.. y csu\'iu ^1 .\is;> iiiil h.is.- ; iitnltlu learnii\*5oii \vh*u:hr 
Vi \ ,li:o o i.-s !n s 'h.cy i\ t^.i»u a-» iViv()!ou»> and iihelchs. 
An in.l.i.JCi of i!»is orriiuLc: it liij trculy_ of i-^aucaS"' 
tti. i.) IVriii: ylv.r.i a a.»n») 17. h4. bit vccii the s:ovcril- 
Fii ;i' ol'viri;i.,ia an '. ilic !< Natioi)-. Af'vr ihc prin-' 
€i,\il bl!si'n.•.-.^ was ^cuLmU the lOir.misjsioncrs from Vil^ 
^inii ar Ml inti tl »lr: Iiuliiins bv a sptcch, ihal there 
va-* at \\ Iilialn^!)lll'^' a c.)lli pf- , w ith .» l'ii;»d. for euiicat^ 
ill . 1 diaii you h ; aiiiltiiat iltlie ciu^f> of ihe .^ix Na^ 
lio.^.s wo:»kl ij'jiid do vij half adozv^n of iicir sons to that 
collc/c. the i.;ovLiii uvrni wotiid uke care that they 
shoiild be Weil prov.dcd i''.)r, uml iiisU'nctcd in all ther 
Iv-arninj^ of ihc whi'c people. — It is one of the Indian 
rules of politeness not to answi-r a public propositioift- 
the same day thai it is made ; they think it would bd' 
treating it as a lij^ht matter ; aud they shew it respect 
by taking time to consider it, ns of a matter important. 
They therefoie d-jfcrrcd their answer till the day fol- 
lo'.viiig ; when their speaker began, by expressing their 
deep sense of the kindness of the Virgmiagovcrnmenti 
in making that ofler : ** for we know (says he) that yoa 
highly ebtcem the kind of learning taught in those col- 
leyjts, and that the maintenance of our young meny 
wliile with you, would be very expensive to you. We 
are convinced, therefore, that you mean to do us good 
by your proposal, and we thank you heartily. But you- 
who are wise, must know, that different nations have 
different conceptions of things; and you will therefore 
not take it a miss, if our ideas of this kind of education 
happen not to be the same with yours. We have had 
some experience of it : several of our young people 
Were formerly brought up at the colleges of ilic north- 
ern provinces i they were iivstructed in all your sciences ^ 
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fmt ^en tliey came back to us, they were bad run- 
ners; igfuorant of every means of living in the woods ; 
unable to bear either cold or hunger; knew neither 
how to build a calkin, take a deer^ or kill an enemy ; 
«peak our lanf^'uapje imperfectly ; were therefore neither 
fit for hunters, warriors or counsellors ; they were totally 
good for nothinii. We are however not the less oblig- 
ed by youi kind offer, though we decline accepting it: 
and to bhowour grateful sense of it, ift!\c g^ntleoien of 
Virginia will send us a dozen of their sons, we will take 
great (are oi their education, in^struct them in all we 
know, and make mkn of them.' 

Having ftequcnt occasion** to hold public <:ounciIs, 
thty have acquired great oideraml d^'cency in conduct- 
ing lhe:i:. The oldest men sil in the foremost ri^nks^ 
the warriors in the next, and the women and children 
in the hindmost* The business of the women is to 
take exact notice of what passes, imprint it in their me- 
mories, for ihey have no writing, and communicate it 
• to their childien* I hey are the records of the coun- 
cil and they pr^.scrve tradition of the stipulations in 
tieaties a hundred years back ; which when we com- 
pare with our wriiiugs, we always find exact. He 
that would speak rises. The rest observe a profoui.d 
-silence.- When he has finished, and sits down, they 
Ivrave him five or six minutes to recollect, that, if he has 
omited any thing he intended to say, or has any thi:ig 
to add may rise agahi and deliver it. To interrupt 
another, even in common conversation, is reckoned 
highly indecent* How different thss is from the con- 
duel of a polite British Houfee of Commons, where 
scarce a day passes without some confusion, that 
makes the speaker hoarse in calling to order ; and how 
different from the modes of conversation in many polite 
companies of Europe, .where, if you do not deliver your 
sentence with great rapidity, you are cut off in the mid- 
,dle of it by the impatient loquacity of those you con- 
verse with, and never suffered to finish it ! 

The politeness of these savages in conversation, is 
if^tdf carried to excess \ since it does not permit. 
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tlu'in to contradict or deny tlie truth oF wliat Is asserl* 
ed ill their piescnce By this means they indeed avoid 
disputes ; but then it becomes diiTtcult to know their 
minds, or what impreMsion you make upon them*-* 
The missionaries \^ho ha\e attempted to convert them 
to (^htistianiiy, uH complain of this as one of the ^reat 
dt^culties of their mission. The Indians hear witb 
patience the truths of the gospel explained to thcmi 
and ^nt thtir usual tokens of assent and approbation; 
you would think they were convinced. No such mat-- 
tcrt It is mere civility. 

A Swedish minister having ass^nllblcd the chiefs of 
the Susquehuupuh Indians, made a sermon to them, ac- 
quuiniin^ ihcm with tlie piinrioal liistoricul facts on 
which our religion is founded ; :?iich as the fall of oiip 
fiist paientbby eating: an uppl? ; the comin*^ of Christ 
to re^rair the mischief; his niivarles and suffering', &c« 
When he had fini'shed, an hidian orator stood up to 
thank him. " W ha' vou have told us." savs he, "ii 
all very good. It is indeed bad to cut api)Ie8. Itii 
better to make them all into cycler. We ai^e much 
oMijj;ed by your kindness in coming so fur to tell ui 
tliosc things which you have heard from your mothers* 
In return, I wiil tell you sonic of those we have heard 
ii'om ours. 

*' In the beginning, our fathers had only the flesh of 
animals to subsist on; andif ih'ir hunting was unsuc- 
cessful, they were starving. 1 wo of our young hiin- 
teis having killed a deer, made a fire in the woods to 
bioil some parts of it. When they were about to sa^ 
ttsiy their hunger, they beheld a beautiful young wo- 
man descend from the clouds, and seat herself on that 
hill which you see yonder among the Blue Mountains* 
Tliey said to each other, it is a spirit that perhaps has 
smelt our broiling venison, and wiAhes to eat of it : lei 
Us ofier some to her. They presented her with the 
tongue 2 she was pleased with the taste of it, and said, 
your kindness shall be rewarded. Come to this place 
after thirteen moons^ and you shall find something that 
inU be of great benefit iu pourbhing you and .your 
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^ildren to the latest generations. They did so, & to their 
surprise, found plants tbey had never seen before ; but 
which, from that ancient time, have been constantly cultiv- 
atedamong us, to our great advantagiS. Where her right' 
hand had touched the ground,they found maiz6 ; where 
her left hanc^had touched it they found kidney-beans, ' 
and where her bacl( side had sat on it tobacco. The 
good missionary, disgusted with this idle tale, saidy 
** What I dehvered to you were sacred truths; but what 
you tell me is mere fable, fiction, and falsehood.'* The 
Indian, offended, replied, " My Brother, it seems your ' 
friends have not done you justice in your education ; 
they have not well instructed you in the rules of com- 
mon civiliiy« You saw that we, who understand aad 
practise tlK)se rules, believed all your stories i why do 
you refuse to befieve ours i" . 

When any of them come into our towns? our people 
are apt to ciowd round them, ga^e upon them, and in- 
commode them M^here they desire to be private ; this 
they esteem great rudeness, and the eflcct of the want 
of instruction in the rules of civility and good manners* 
*^ \V c have,'* bay they, ** as much curiosity as yoa, and 
When you come into our towns, we wish for opportuni- 
ties of looking at you ; but for this put pose we hide 
ourselves behind bushes where you are to pass, and ne- 
ver intrude ourselves into your company.** 

Their manner of entering one anothet 's villages has 
likewise its rules. It is reckoned uticivil in travelling 
strangers to enter a village abruptly, without giving no- 
tice of their approach. Therefore, as soon as they ar- 
rive within hearing, they stop and hollow, remaining; 
there till invited to ^nter. Two old men usually come 
out to them, arid lead them in. 1 here is in every vil- 
lage a vacant dwelling, called the stranger's house. — - 
Here they are placed, while the old men go round from 
hut to hut, acqtiainting' the inhabitants that strangers 
are arrived, who are pi*obably hungry and weary ; and 
every ooe ^ends them what he caa spare of victuals and 
«kins to repose en. W hen the strangers are refrcshe(^ 
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pities and tobacco are brought ; and then, hut not be* 
fore, con\.eri>atkm begins, wlih enquiries in^ho they arCf 
vhitlier bound, ^^hat news, &c* and it usually ends with 
eflcrs of scr\icc , if the strar.gers have occasion ojf 
guides, or any n&ccsburici> for continuing their journey; 
and nothing exacted for the entertainment* 

The same hospitality, esteemed among them as a 
principal virtue, is practised by private persons; of 
Avhich Conrad IVeiser^ our interpreter, gave me the ibl- 
Jowing instance, lie had been naturalized among the 
Six Nations, and K]jokc v;ell the INIohock language.— 
In going through the Indian country, to carry a mes- 
sage from our governor to the council at Onondaga^ be 
called at the habitation of Carassrifgo^ an old acquaint* 
ance, who embraced him. spread fursfor him to sit on^ 
placed before him some boiled beans and venison, and 
mixed some lum and water for his drink. When he 
%\as well rt fit shed, and had his pipe, Canasseti^o 
began to converse wiiti hinw asked how he had fated 
the many years since they had seen each other, whence 
lie then t4in»e, what fKrcasioned the journe), &c. Con- 
rid answered ull his <|ue^tions ; and * hen the discourse 
b.»:an to flag, the li:dian« lo conth'ue it, said, " C'on- 
rad. )ou have h\cd U i.g among the white peopk, and 
li ow something of then customs; 1 ha\e bet n some- 
tin es at All)an\. aid hsve cbscivtd, that once in seven 
da>s they shut upthtir si ops, at ci assiu'ble all m the 
great house j tell me what it is fur ? What do tliey 
do ihere t" " '1 h- y meet there '* sa\s Conrad, ** to 
h.ar iii.d learn ^'oot/ thir.^n,** »' I do not doi.bt,*' saya 
ti.c Intiiai', * thatthty tell>(.uso; they have told me 
tht vanic: bull doi.bt the truth of w|iai thty say, and 
I . ilittll you n y rtabOis. 1 went lately to Albany, 
t^ ^ ?? V -kit*, i.\A bry blankets, knives, ^.0'\der, luni, 
fee. You know I used geneially to deal with Hans 
liunson . oiii 1 v.as a in:k u.clinccl this time to try 
soil t oii^.er merchants. However, I called first upon 
1-iai.s. and a^ktc* hin* whi;t he ^'.( uld give for heave i.-^ 
He buid he couluiiot ^i\c moi-e liuin four shiUin^s a 
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^jound : 5ut says lie, I cannot talk on business now ; 
tins is the day whtjn we meet iQt^ether to learn ^<>o(/ 
t/nngs,9LU(\ 1 am going lo ihe meetin?;. So I thought 
to myself, since I cannot do my business to day, I may 
as well go to the meeting too, and I went wiUi him.—. 
There stood up a man in black, and began lo talk to 
the people very angrily, I did not understand what he 
said ; but perceiviui^ Uial he looked much at me, ani 
at Hanson* I imagined he was an^jry at seeing me 
there ; so I went out, sal down iwar the honsf*, struck 
fire, and lit my i-j^kn ^vaiting till the meeting should 
break up. I thought too that the man had nit-ntioned 
some thing of beaver, and I suspected it nnght be the 
subject of their meeting. So when they came out I 
accosted my rncixbaiu. 'Wei! Hans,' says I, * I hope 
you have agreed to give more than ff»ur shillings a 
pound.* No, ' says he,* 1 eannoi give rjiort: than three 
shilling and six pence.* I then spoke to scvtial otlier 
dealers, but they all sung the same sonfj, three .md 
six pence, three and six peuce. ruis made it clear 
to me that my suspicion was right ; aud iliut whatever 
they pretended of meeting to learn ^ood chiui;.^^ the 
purpose was to consult how to cheat Indians in tne {^cice 
of beaver. Consider but a little, Contad, and you mu^t 
be of my opinion. If they met so often to learn goad 
t/iiiig'Sj ihey would certainly have learned some before 
this time. Bui they are still ignorant*. You know our 
practice. If a while, man, in travelling through our 
country, enters one of our cabins, we all treat him ao I 
do you ; we dry him if he is wet, we warm him if he 
is cold, and give him meat and, drinks that he may al* 
lay his thirst and hunger; and we spread soft furs for 
him to rest on ; we demand nothing in return.* But 
-- ■ ■ ■ .■ ■ • 

* It is remarkable, that in all ages andcountrieshos--- 
pitality has been allowed as the virtue of those, whom 
the civilized were pleased to call Barbarians ; the Greeks- 
celebrated the Scythians for it. The Saracens possessed 
it eminently ; andit js to this day the reigning .virtue 
of the wild Arabs* SU- Paul tCK^.ia Ihie r«l»tion Qi^bm 
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if 1 fo into a 'vhi^c man's houne at Mbanv, and ask 
f»r victiiaN and drink, they say, where in yonr money) 
and if 1 have none, the y say ufetoiit^ you Indian d<'i|f« 
You see they have not yet learned those liitle g-jJd 
thingB tliut we need no meelinfrs to be instiucted in| 
because our mothcis taught them to us when we were 
children ; ami therefore ills impossible theirmee linens 
should be. as they say, for a^iy such puriosej or have 
any such effect ; the) are only to couirive tke thtmiiiff 
^Indians in the fi: ice of beaver.** 



To Mr. Dubourg^ Conceryimg the Dissensions 
between £t7g/aml and America. 

London, October 2, 1770. 
I SEE with pleasure that we think pretty much alike 
•n the subject of English Annerica. We of the colo- 
nies have never insisied that we ought to be exempt 
from contributing to the common expences neceasarjr 
to support the prosperity of the empire* Wc only as- 
sert, that havinj]^ parliaments of our own, and not haT« 
in^ representatives in that of Great Britain} our parlia- 
ments are the only judges of what we can and what we 
ought to contribute in this case ; and that the English 
parliament has no right to take our money without oar 
consent* In fact, the British empire is not a single 
state ; it comprehends many ; and tliough the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain has arrogated to itself the pow- 
er of taxing the colonies, it has no more right to do so, 
than it has to tax Hanover. We have the same king, 
but not the same legislatures* 

I - 

Toyage and shipwreck on the island of Melita, says,-— 
«' the barbarous people shewed us no little kindness :. 
for they kindled a fire, and received us every one, be- 
cause of the present rain, and because of the cold**'^— 
This note is taken from a small collection of Frankliu'a 
papers^ printed for Dilly. 
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The flspute between the two countries has alreadjr 
leost England many millions sterling, which ithaslg^t 
in its commerccf and America has in this respect been 
.a proportionable gainer. This commerce consisted 
principally of superfluities; objects of luxury and fash- 
ion, which we can well do without ; and the resolution 
we have formed of importing no more till our griev- 
ances are redressed, has enabled many of our infant 
tnanv^factures to take root ; and it will not be easy, to 
make our people abandon them in future, even should 
a connection more cordial than ever succeed the pre- 
sent troubles. — I have, indeed, no doubt that the parlia- 
ment of England will finally abandon its present pre- 
tensions, and leave us to the peaceable enjoyment of 
•ur- rights and privileges. 

B. FRANKLIN. 



jf comparison of the conduct of the ancient Jew 
and of the^ Antifederalists in the United 

States of America. 

A Zealous advocate for the proposed Federal Gon- 
atitution in' a certain public assembly, said, that ^^ the 
repugnance of a great part of mankind, to good govern- 
ment was such that he believed, that if an angel from hea- 
ven was to bring down a constitution formed there for our 
use, it would nevertheless .meet with violent opposi- 
tiun.** He was reproved for the supposed extrava^^ance 
of the sentiment ; a"d he did not justify it.— Probabljr 
it might not have immediately occurred to bim that 
the experiment had been tried, and that the event was 
recorded in the most faithful of all histories, the Holy 
Bible ; otherwise he might, as it seems io me, have 
supported hi;» opinion by that unexceptionable authority. 

The Supreme Being had been pleased to nourish up 
a single family, by continued acts of his attentive Hcq- 
vidence> till it became a great people ; and having re- 
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'wcnei them {rom bondage by many TniracTcs perform* 
ed by his servant Moses, he personally delivered to 
that chosen servant, in presence of the whole nation^y 
a constitution and code of laws for thetr observance; 
tLCCODDpanied and sanctioned with promises of great re-' 
wards, and threats of severe punishments, as the con- 
sequence of their obedience or disobedience. 

This constitution, though the Deity himself was to 
be at its head (and it is therefore called by political 
writers a theocracy) could not be carried into elocu- 
tion but by means of his ministers ; Aaron and his sons 
were therefore commissioned to be, with Moses> the 
first established ministry of the new governnient. 

One would have thought, that the appointment of 
men who had distinguished themselves in procuring^the 
liberty of their nation, and had hazarded their lives in 
openly opposing the will of a powerful monarch who 
would have retained that nation in slavery, might have 
been an appointment acceptable to a grateful people ^ 
i^nd that a constitution, framed for them by the Deity 
himself, might on that account have been secure of an 
universal welcome reception. Yet there were, in eve- 
ryone of the thirteen tribes, some discontented, restless- 
- spirits, who were continually exciting them to reject 
the proposed new government, and this fromvsrioiit 
nK)tives. 

Many still retained an affection for F.gypt, the land 
ef their nativity, xind these, whenever they felt any in* 
convenience or hardship, though the natural and unii-^ 
VoidaIHe effect of their ehange of situation, exclaimed 
against their leaders as the authors of their trouble ; 
and were not only for returning into Egypt, but for ston- 
ing their deliverers.* Those inclined to idolatry wero 
displeased that their golden cahT was destroyed. Ma- 
9iy of' the chiefs thought the new constitution might be- 
injurious to their particular interests, that uie profitsk 
We places would be engroa^^^y iAefanuHeaawd/riendM 
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tf Mbset and Mrrm^ tiXid othtn equiBy well born ex*- 
eluded.*— <In Josephus,and the Talmud, we leamsome* 
. particulars^ not to fully narrated in the scrij^ture. We 
-are there told, ^' that Corah wasamhitiaus of the prieait- 
hood; and offended that it was jronferred on Aaron-; 
and this, as he said, by the authority of- Moses only, 
tuii/iout the consent of the peofUtm He accused Moses 
of having, by vanous artitices, fraudulently obt^inec^ 
the governnnent, and deprived the people of their liber- 
ties ; and of conspiring with Aaron to perpetuate the 
tyranny of their family. Thus, though Corah's real- 
motive was the supplanting of Aaron, he persuaded 
the people that he meant only the public good ; and 
they, moved by his insinuations, oegan to cry out ■ ■ ■ 
^* Let us maintain the common liberty of our ree/iective 
tiibes \ we have freed ourselves from the slavery iia-- 
posed ui)on us by the Egyptians, and -shall sve sufier 
ourselves to be made slaves by Moses \ If we must 
have a master, k were better to return to Pharaoh, 
vho at least fed us with bread and onions, than to sei'^e 
this new tyrant, who by his operations has brought us 
into danger of &mine*'* Then they called in question 
the reality of his conference with God: and objected to 
the privacy of the meetings, and the preventing any of 
the people from being present at the coHoquies, or even 
approaching the place, as grounds of great suspicion. 
They accused Moses also oi peculation ; as embezzling^ 
. ]>art of the golden spoons, and. the silver chargers, that' 
the princes had offered at the dedication of the altar,t 
and the offerings of- the gold oi the common people^t. 
as well as most of the pdl tajt ;|| and Aaron they ac- 

■ . ■ ■ ^ . . . , I , I ... I I .aifc 

•• JS/umbersj chetp. xvi»vfr. 3. ** And they fathered 
$&emselve8 together against Moses and Aaron^ and said: 
. unto them yp take too much upon you^ seeing ail the com* 
■ gregations are hoiyj every one of tkem^^whertfore thtn 
h/t ye up yoursetves adoue the congregations /'* 

t lumbers f chap* vii. \ Exodus^ chap, xiucT.ver* 22*. 
iliMimbcrs^ chap. iU# and MxadtM^ diap^ ;ukiu 
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cused of pocketing much of the gold of which he prc- 
tcnd^ed to have made a molten calf. Besides peculations 
they charged Moses ^'ith amkiiion ; to gratify which 
passion, he had, they said, deceived the people, by pro- 
mising to brin^ them to a land flowing with miik and 
honey ; instead of doing which, he had brought them 
from such a land ; and that he thought light of this 
. mischief, provided he couid make himself an absolute 
firince** That, to support the new dignity with splen- 
dor in his family , the partial poll tax already levied and 
given to Aaron f was to be followed by a general one,| 
which would probably be augmented from time to time, 
if he were suffered to go on promulgating new laws on 
pretence of new occasional revelations of the divine 
will, till their whole fortunes weie devoured by that 
aristocracy* 

Moses denied the charge of peculation ; and hiB ac- 
cusers were destitute of proofs to support it; though 
facUy if real, are in their nature capable of proof. " I 
have not,*' said he, (with holy coniidence in the pre- 
sence of God) '^ I have not taken from this people the 
value of an ass, nor done them any other injury." JBul 
his enemies had made the charge, and with some suc- 
cess among the populace ; fur no kind of accusation is 
BO readily made, or easily believed, by knaves, as the 
accusation of knavery. 

In fine, no less than two, hundred and fifty of the 
principal men, ^' famous in the congregation, men of 
renown,^'' heading and exciting the mob, worked them 
up to such a pitch of phrensy, that they calkd out, 
stone 'em, stone *em and thereby secure our liberties; 
and let us choose other captains that may lead us back 



* JSTumbersj chafu xvi. ver. 1 3. ♦* Is it a small thing 
that thou hast brought us ufi.. out of a la?id flowing v>itk 
milk and honey , to kill us in this wilderness^ exce/it thom 
make thystlf altogether a firince over us P** 

t Mfrbt-rs^ r.hafu iii* \ ExoduSfChapm xxxj» 
I A'umberoy chaju xvi. 
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into Etrypt, in case we do not succeed in reducing the 
Canaanites* 

On the whole, it appears that tlie Israelites were a 
people jealous of their newly acquired liberty, which 
valousy was in itself no fault ; but when they suffcrtd 
It to be worked upon by artful nicn» pretending public 
good, with nothing really in view but private iiitcrest, 
they were led to oppose the establishment of the new 
constitution, whereby they brought u|>bn themselves 
much inconvenience and misfortune. It farther ap- 
pears from the same incsiimable history, that whcn^ 
af er many ages, the consutuUon hud become old a'td 
much abused, and an auiendinent of it was pro))()sed> 
the populace, as they had accu:yed Moses of thtf ambi- 
tion of making himself a prince, and cried out, stone 
him, stone kim ; so, excited by their high-piicsts and 
scribe's, they exclaimed against the Messiah, that he- 
ai.ned at becoming king of the Jews, and cried, crucify 
him, crucify him. From all which we may gather, 
that [)opular opposition to a public measure is no proof 
of its impiopriety, even though the opposition be exci- 
ted and headed by men of distinction. 

To conclude, I beg I may not be understood to inferj 
that our general convention was divinely inspired when 
It formed the new federal constitution, merely because 
that constitution has been unreasonably and vehement- 
ly opposed : yet, I must own, I have so much faith in 
the general government of the "world by Providence, 
that I can hardly conceive a transaction of such mo- 
mentous importance to the welfare of millions now ex- 
isting, and to exist in the posterity of a great nation, 
"Would be suffered to pass without being in some degree 
influenced, guided^ and governed by that orani^wtcnt,. 
omnipresent and beneficent Ruler, in whom all inferior 
spirits livei and movej and have their being. 
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THE INTERNAL STATE OF AMERICA. 

Behig a true Description of the Interent and PoScjf 

of that vast Continent. 

Trere is a iradiiion, ihat, in the planting of New- 
Engluiid) the first settlers met whh many difficulties 
and hardships; as is generally the case when a civiliz- 
ed people attempt e&tablibhing themstlves in a wilder- 
ness country. Being piously disposed, they sought 
relief fmm heaven, by laying their wants and distresset 
before the Lord, in frequent set days of fasting and- 
prayer. Constant meditation and discourse on these 
subjects kept their minds gloomy and discontented ; 
and, like the children of Israel, there were many dis- 
posed to. return to that Egypt which persecution had- 
induced them to abandon. At length, vfhtu it was 
proposed in the Assembly to proclaim another £ast, a*- 
fainier of ])Iain sense rose, and remarked, that the in* 
conveniences they suifered, and concerning which they;' 
had so often wearied lieaven witli their complaintSt were^ 
not so great as they might have exi)ected, and were di- 
minishing every day as the colony strengthened ; that 
the earth began to reward their labour, and to furnish 
liberally for their subsistence ; that the seas and rivers, 
were found full of fish, the air sweet, and the climate 
lieaUhy ; and, above all, that they were there in full en- 
joyment of liberty, civil and religious: he therefore 
thought, that reflecting and convei-sing on these subjects 
Would be more comfortable, as tending more to make 
them contented with their situation ; and that it would 
be more becoming the gratitude they owed to the Di- 
vine Being, if instead cf a fast, they should proclaim a 
thanksgiving* His advice was taken, and from that 
day to this .they have, in every year, observed circum- 
stances of public felicity sufficient to furnish employ- 
ment for a thanksgiving day, which is therefore con- 
stantly ordered and religiously observed. 

I see in the public newspapers of different states fre* 

-cjuent complaints c{ hard iimeBy deadntsa oftradc^ tcar^ 

ciVy of money ^ is^c* iJfc. It is not my intention to assert 
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fir maintaifi tliat these complaints are witkout founda- 
^t)n« There can be no country or nation existing, in 
ivhich there will not be some people so circumstanced 
as to find it hard to gain a livelihood ; people who are 
not in the way of any profitable trade, and with whoiii 
money is scarce, because they have nothing to gpve ia 
exchange for it ; and it is always in the power of a 
small number to make a great clamor* But let us 
take a cool view of the general state of our affairs, and 
perhaps the prospect will appear less gloomy than has 
4^een imagined* 

The great business of the continent is agriculture. 
For one artisan, or merchant, I suppose, we have at 
least one hundred farmers, and by far the greatest part 
cultivators of their own fertile lands, from whence many 
€ff them draw not only food necessary for their subsist- 
ence, biit the materials for their clothing, so as to need 
▼erv few foreign supplies; while they have a surplus 
4)f productions to dispose of, whereby wealch is gradually 
accumulated* Such has been the goodness of Divine 
Providence to these regions, and so favourable the cli- 
mate, that, since the three or four years of hardship in 
the first bc* tlenicnt of our fathers here, a famine or 
scarcity has never been heard of among us; on the 
contrary, though some years have been more, and oth- 
ers less plentiful, there has always been provision enough 
for ourselves, and a quantity to sp^re for exi>oriaiion. 
And although the ciops of liist year were geuerally 
good, never was the farmer better paid f«r the part he 
can spare commerce, as the published price-currents 
abundantly testify. The lands he possesses^aie also 
continually rising in value with the increase of popula- 
tion ; and, on the whole^ he is enabled to give such good 
usages to those who work for him, that all who are ac- 
quanited with the old world must agree, that m no part 
of it are the labouring poor so generally veil fed, well 
clothed, well lodged, and well' paid, us in the United 
States of America* 

If we enter th« cilieS) we find that) since the rcvo- 
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lution, the owners of those houses and lots oF ground 
have had their interest vastly augmented in value ; rents 
have arisen to' an astonishing height, and thence en- 
couraRrement to increase huilding, which gives employ- 
ment to an abundance of workmen, as docs also the 
increased luxury and splendor of living of the inhabU 
thnts thus made richer. These woikmrn all demand 
and obtain much hi(<her wa^^cs than any oUier part of 
the world could aftbrd then), and are paid in read/ 
money* This rank of |)eople liier^ fore do not, or ought 
not, to complain of huixi times ; and they make a verf 
considerable part of the cit> inhabitants* 

At the distance 1 live fiom our American fisherieti 
I cannot speak of them with any degi*ee of certainty ; 
but I have not heard that the labour of the valuable 
race of men employed in them is uorse jxiifly or that 
they meet with less successj than bcfoie the revolution* 
The whale-men indeed have been dcpiived of one mar- 
ket for their oil : but another., 1 hear, is opening for 
them, which it is hoped may be equally advantageous; 
and the demand is constantly inc« canl^ for their ^]H:r- 
maceti candles, which there bcai' a much higher price 
than formerly* 

There remain the merchants ai.d sl.op keepers* Of 
these, though they make but a small part of liie whole 
nation, the iKin^cr is considerable, too gr;at uideed 
for the business they are employe- 1 in ; for the con- 
sumption of goods in every country has its limits ; the 
faculties of the peoplei that is, their ability to buy sujA 
pay, is equdl only to a certain quanti y of m(rchai:dise* 
If D\ei'chants calculate amiss on pro{x>rtion. and in^jxirt 
too much) they will of course find the sale dull for the 
overplus, and some of thtm u ill say that trade languish- 
es. They should, and doubtless will, g okv wiser by 
experience, and import less* If too many artificers in 
town, and farmers from the country, flaiiering them- 
selves with the idea of leading easier lives, turn sho|)« 
keepersythe whole natural quaniity of that business di- 
vided among them all ma/ aflotd too amaU a share 
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i^ each) Hfid occasion complaints)that trading^ is dead ; 
these may also suppose that it is owing to scarcity of 
money, while in fact, it is not so much from the few- 
ness of buyers, as from the excessive number of sellerSf 
that the mischief arises ; and, if every shopkeepin^ 
farmer and mechanic would return to the use of hiS' 
plough and working tools, there would remain . of wi- 
dows, and other women, shopkeepers sufficient for the 
business, which might then atford them a comfortable 
maintenance. 

Whoever has travelled through the various park of 
Europe, and observed how small is the proportion of 
people in affluence or easy circumstances there, com- 
pared with those in poverty and misery ; the few rich 
and haughty landlords, the multiiude of poor, abject^ 
rack-rented, tythe paying tenants, and half-paid and 
half-starved ragged labourers ; and view here the hap- 
py mediocrity that so generally prevails throughout 
/ these states, where the cultivator works for himself, ar.d 
supports his family in decent plenty ; will, methinks, 
see abundant i%ason to bless Divine Providence for the 
evident and great difference in our favour, and be con- 
vinced that no nation kiutvvn to us enjoys a greater shafre 
of human felicity. 

It Is true, that in some of the states there are parties, 
and discords ; but let us look back, and ask if we were 
^ver without them? Such will exist wherever there is 
liberty ; and perhaps they help to preserve it. My the 
collision of different sentiments, sparks of truth are 
struck out, and political light is obtained* The differ- 
ent fac^ns, which at present divide us, aim all at the 
public good ; the differences are only about the various 
nodes of promoting it. Things, actions, measures^ 
and objects of all kinds, present themselves to the minds 
ef men in such a variety of lights, that it is not possible 
, Xfc should all think alike at the same time on every 
subject, when hardly the same man retains at all times 
the same ideas of it. Parties are therefore the common 
Jot of humanity j and ours are by no means more 

W 
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cl-ii«j\oiis%or Ivifc'ijjnrfiCMl ibaii those 6f other countriesi 
iif*li(in=, tii.'l :^^;v*•,.el y y'u.i^ m the s»unic de'^fee tUc great 

SfliH'c iiK.'tti! onf);i|i: lis are not so much pjrieved for 
iHe. picstPthia^- ol'oi'.r afliiirs, as apprehensive for the 
iuiurc. •' tLc^^owih if hixiny ylarms them, and they * 
ti.ink we -art f ^)iii thai aloiic iu the hi^h road to rum. 
'i'liv-y obse. vi',- ti.af'iio rcxemiv.' is sufhcient without (s« 
cohonn, :ii.d tkH^itfk i.iost pUniiiul income of a whole * • 
i-wCpiL- iU):ii thj n.aij' J pioductions of their country 'Ji 
may Ix- (!is^rt|T:l'rtj vA Njiri and needless expcnces, and J 
|.ii\viW7 hi- i.iii'jchiciil in ihe phice t)f aiRuc nce*-»l his ^ 
T.u:y hf |H/s;/»Ljt'. It hrn\tvcr I arciy happens: for there | 
r.c\r.»ito lit lilt very naMnn a pjrcatcr pi u[H) rtion of in* i 
dunlry ai!(l f. u^i;alUy, '.\ l:i( h ui'd to enrich, than of idle* ^ 
n-jss a:Hl piu'.i, ahly. which occasion poverty ; so that 
upon iheuhol'- ihere is a contiiiual accumulation.— —■ 
UtfivCi wl ai Spdiii (Jiiul, Gel many, and Britain were 
in the linu oi the Ixoniaiis inhabited by people Utile \\ 
richer thai our savants, and tonsitler the wealth they ' . 
at present possess, in ni'meious well built cities^ im- *j 
pioxcd IVj iiib, vnh ntoveables, magazines stocked with ' 
"lahiublemuiiufactiiier^, la say o!" nolhinj^ of platCy jew- 
c]^') ai d coined money ; a*d all tliis, notwithstanding* 
tl.eir bad, wasteful, |;KiLdeiInp^ i;oveinmentS| and their 
bud dtstriiclivi wars; anci ytl luxury and extravaj^aut. 
living hao ne\cr M.ticied nuieh restraint in those coun* . 
tries. When coubiwcr the j^reat piojoition of industri-. 
ous f.ii^>;alfurmtra ii.!-.iibi«:ng the ii.teiior parts of these 
Aireriean siaies, and (,f wliom tl;e body of our naiion 
consists, ai d judge wlidher it is possible that the luxu- 
ry c i' 01. r s<.u \ 01 ts can be sutficient to ruin such a coun- 
try-— if *IiC iuipoiidlicn of lbifci;vn luxuries could ruia 
a 1 *. *?j.i' ) wt slsoujii pi( bubly have been ruined Jong 
Bi^v , lor ihe Briiish nation claimed a right, and prac»»" 
liseci it, ( 1 iiJ.poriiii[»- aniori^ us not only the superlUii- 
litb ol tlitir own pioducilon, but those of every naiion' 
under ieuven; we buuj^ht and consumed them, and" 
yei we Louiished and v^ixw rich. At prcseut our iud^i" 
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pendent gorernnients may do what we could not then 
do, discouraj^e by heavy dutit^s, or prevent by heavy 
. prohibitions, such importations, and thereby g;ro^v richer 
^— iA indeed, which may admit of dispute, the desire of 
ado!TiJ\ig ourselves with fine clothes, possessing fine 
furniture, with elegant houses, Sec. is not, by stron?:ly 
inciting toUbonr and industry, the occasijn of produc- 
ing a greater value than is consumed in the gratiiica- 
' lion of that desire. 
^ The agiiculture and fisheries of the United States 
are the great sources of our incrciising wealth He that 
^utsa seed into the earih, is reconipenced, p^rhap-. by 
Tcceiving forty out of it ; and he uho draws a fish ouf 
of the waters, draws up a piece of silver. 

Let us (and there is no doabt but we shall) be atten« 
tive to these, and then the pov/cr of rivals with all their 
restraining and prohibiting acts, Cannot much hurt us. 
We are sons of the earth and the seas, and like An- 
taeus m tlie fable, if in wresllliig with a Hercules we now 
and then receive a falK the touch of our ptvrents will 
communicate to us fresh stren^jlh and vi^or to renew 
the contest.' 



Tn/Grmation to those xvho xvotdd xvish to remove 

to America. 

m 

^Iany persons in Europe having directly, or by let- 
ters, expressed to the v/iiter of this, who is well ac- 
quainted with North America, their desire of trans- 
p(jrUng and establishing themselves in that country ; 
but who appear to him to have formed, through ip:no- 
rance, mistaken ideas and expectations of what is to he 
obtained there ; he thinks it may be useful, and prevent 
inconvenient, expensive, and fruitless removals and 
voyages of improper persons,- if he gives some clearer 
and truer notions of that part oftht; wwld, than iia>e 
hitherto prifvaikd* 
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He findii it imagined by numbers, that the inhabk 
lants of North America are rich, capable of'rewarding^^ 
and disposed to reward, all sorts of ingenuity ; that 
they are at the same time ignorant of all the sciences^ 
and consequently that strangers, possessing talents io 
the belles-lettres, fine arts, &c« must be highly esteem- 
ed, and so vrell paid as to become easily rich thenb* 
selves; that there are also abundance of profitable 
oHices to be disposed of, which the natives are not 

. qualified to fill ; andrthat, having few persons of family 
among them, strangers of birth must be greatly res- 
pected, and of course easily obtain the best of those 

. oflices, which will make all their fortunes; goverD« 
mc-nts too, to encourage emigrations from Kurope, not 
«nly pay the €X]x:nce of their personal transportation! 
but p:ive lands gratis to strangers, with negroes to work 
for them, utensils of husbandry, and stocks of cattle^ 
These are all wild imaginations; and those who^o to 
Anierica with expectations founded upon theniy will 
surely find themselves disapjpointed. 

The truth is, that though there are in that country 
tew people so miserable as the poor of Euro^ie, there- 
are aKo few that in Europe would be called rich : it is 
rather a general happy mediocrity that prevails. There 
arc few great proprietors of the soil, and few tenants i- 
most people culiivute their own lai ds, or follow some 
Lanuicrafc or merchandize; very few rich enough to 
Jive idly upon their rents or incomes, or to ]xiy the 
high prices given in Europe fir painting, statiias, archi- 
t;:cture, and the other works of art that are more cuii* 
ous than useful. Ilencc the natural gcnius<.'S that hava 
arisen in America, with such talents, have uniformly 
quitted tliat country for Europe, where they can be 
more suitably rewarded. It is true that letters and 
mathematical knowledge are in esteem there, but they 
are at the same time more common than is apprehend- 
ed ; there being already existing nine colleges, or uni- 
versities,, viz. four in New-England, and one in each 
of the provinces of New- York| Ne w- Jersey, Penusylva- 
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wa, TvTaVyland, and Virginia, ail furnished with learned 
pioKrsJiors; besides a number of smaller academies: 
these educate tnirry of their youth in the languagesi' 
and those sciences that qualify men for the profession* 
of divinity, law, or physic. Stranq^ers indeed are by na 
means excluded from exercising those professions ; and 
the quick increase ©f inhabitants every where gives 
them a chance of employ, which they have in common 
with the natives* Of civil offices, or eniploymentSf 
there are few ; no superfluous ones as in Europe ; and 
It is a nde established in some of the states, that ne 
office should be so profitable as to make it desirable.^- 
The S6th article of iKe cons«titution of Pennsylvania 
runs expressly in these words : ♦*" As every freeman) to' 
preserve his independence, (if he has not a sufficient 
estate,) ought to have some profession, calling, tradej 
' ©r farm, whereby hfc may honestly subsist, there can 
Be no necessity for, nor use in, establishing offices of 
profit ; the usual effects of which are dependence and 
servility, unbecoming freemen, .in the possessors and 
expectants ;. faction, contention, corruption, and disor- 
der among the people. Wherefore, whenever an office^ 
through increase of fees or otiferwise, b.ecomes so pro- 
fitable as to occasion many to apply for it, the profits 
<Might to be lessened by the legislature." 

These ideas prevailing more or less in all the Unit- 
cd States, it cannot be worth any man's while, who has^ 
a means of living, at home, to expatriate himself iir 
hbpes of obtaining a pi^ofitable civil office in America ; 
and as to military offices, they are at an end with the 
war, the armies being disbanded; Much less is it ad- 
viseabk for a person to gfo thither, who has no other 
quality U^ recommend him but his birth* In Europe^ ^ 
it has indeed its value ; but it is axommodity that can-.^- 
nol be carried to. a wofsc market than in America, 
where people do not enquire concerning a stranger, 
What ia lie f but What can ht do 7 'If he has any useful . 
art, he is welcome ; and if he exercises it, and behaved* 
vcDj^he \v'illbe respected by all that bJiow \w\\ bttVft« 

W a 
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mere man of quality, who o<i ihit account wants to Uve 
upon the public by some office or salary, will be despis- 
ed and disregarded. The husbandman is in honour 
therei and even the mechanic, because their employ- 
ments are useful. The people have a saying^, that 
God Almighty is himself a mechanic, the greatest in 
llie universe ; and he is respected and admired more, 
for the variety, ingenuity, and utility of his handiworks, 
than for the antiquity of his family. They arc pleased 
with an observation of a nei>;ro. and frequently mention 
it, *^ that Boccarorra (mcanin?^ the white man) make 
de black man workte, make de horse workee, make de 
ox workee, make ebery ting workee ; only de hog. He} 
de hog, no workee ; he eat, he drink, he walk about, he 
go to sleep when he please, he libb like a gentlemab." 
According to these opinions of the Americans, one ot 
them would think himself more obliged to a genealogist 
Vfho could prove for him that his ancestors and rela- 
tions for ten generations had been ploughmen, smiths|, 
carpenters, turners, weavers, tanners, or even shoema*- 
kers, and consequently that they were usefcil members 
of soiiety ; than if he could prove that they were gen- 
tlemen, doing nothing of value, but living idly on the 
labor of others, mere yrt^c« consumere natij^ and other- 
ivise good for nothings till by their death their e state S|^ 
like the carcase of the negro's gentleman-hug, come to 
be cut ufim 

With regard to encouragement for strangers from 
government, they are really only what are derived from 
good laws and libei-ty* Strangers are welcome because 
there is room enough for them all, aiid therefore thcL 
old inhabitants are not jealous of them ; the laws pro-v 
tect them sufficiently) so they have no need of the. pate 
laonage of great men ; and every one will enjoy security 
the profits of his industry. But if he does not bring vi^ 
fertone with him, he must work and be industriouir to. 

c -^- 
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Kve# One'or two years residence ^\vt him all the: 
rights of a citizen ; but the government does not at 
present, whatever it may have done in former timesf 
hire people to become settlers, by paying their passages,, 
giving lands negroes, utensils, stock or any other- kind 
of emolument whatsoever. Ixu short, America is the 
land of laBour, and by no means what the English call: 
JLubbcvlandy and the French Pays de Coca^ne^ where the 
Streets.ane said to be paved, with half-peck loaves, the 
houses tiled with pancakes, and where the fowls fly a-- 
feout ready roasted, crying, Come eat me !. 

Who then ar&the kiiKl of persons to whom an emi- 
gration to America^ would be advantageous ? And what 
are the advantages they may reasonably expect ? 

Land being cheap in that country, from the vast for- 
ests still void of inhabitants, and not likely to be occu- 
" pied in an age to come, insomuch that the property of 
an hundred, acres of- fertile soil full of wood may be ob- 
tained near the frontiers, in many places, fot eight or 
ten guineas; hearty young labouring men, who under- 
stand the husbandry of corn and cattle, which is nearly^ 
the sanie in that country as in Europe,.may easily esta- 
blish' themselves there* A little money saved of the - 
good wages they receive there while they work for oth- 
trs, enables them to buy the land and begiii their plan*- 
tation, in which they arc assisted by the good will of;' 
their neighbors, and sorae credit.. Multitudes of poor 
people from England, Ireland^ Scotland, and Germany,, 
liave by this means in a few years became- wealthy. 
Sirmers, who in their own countries, where all the lands ■ 
Ure fully occupied and the wages of lab9ur I0W9 could > 
Dever have emerged from the mean condition whereia. 
they were born*. 

l^rom the salubrity of the air, the healthiness of the 
•Hmate, the plenty of good provisions, and the encour- 
>gcraent orearly marriages, by the certainty of sub- 
Iftistence in cultivating the earth, the increase of inhab*. 
itants by natural generation is very rapid in America,, 
land becomes suU more.ao by theaccession of strang^rs^ . 
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hence there U a eontiimal doniaml for more artisans oft 
all the nccesHary aiiil useful kinds, to sup;)Iy those cul- 
lirators of the earih with houses, and with furniture, 
and utensils of the grosser sorts, which cannot so uelL 
be bmuijht from Luropc*. Tolerably gfx>d workmen 
in any of those mvxhanic arts, ars sure to find employ^ 
and to be well pa»d for their work, there being no re- 
straints prevoniing sirunj^ers fi*oin exercising any 
art they underbtaiul, nor any i^rmission necessary. 
If they .are. poor, they bc}^in first as servants or jour* 
Bey men ; and if they are sober, industrious and iVugal^ 
they soon beconie masters, establish themselves in 
bubinessi marry, raise families, and become respecta* 
ble citizens*. 

Also, persons of moderate fortucs and capitals, who 
having a number of children to provide for, are desirous 
of bringing them up to industry, and to secure estates 
for their posterity, have opportunities of doing it in 
America, which Europe does not afibrd. There they 
may be taught and practise i>rofitable mechanic arts^ 
ivithoul incurring disgrace on that account ; but on the 
contrary, ar.qiiiring respect by such abilities. TherQ 
small capitals laid out in lands,, which daily become 
more valuable by the increase gf people, afford a solid 
prospect of ample fortunes thereafter for those children* . 
The wriler of this has known several instances of large 
tracts of land, bought on what was then the fix>ntier of. 
Pennsylvania, foe ten pounds per hundred aci'es, which 
after twenty years, .when, the settlements had been ex- 
tended far beyond them, sold readily, without any inir 
pi'uvement made upon them, for three pounds per acre* . 
The acre in America is the same with the English 
acre, or the acre of Normandy. 

Those who desire to understand the state of govern- 
Rient in America, would do well to read the constitu- 
tions sf the several states, and the articles of confede- 
ration that bind the whole together for general purpo^ 
ses under the direction of one assembly, called the Con^ 
If esSff ^Jihese.c9i£ii^iuliOii9 bare beep printed^ by •idvii^ 
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of Congress, hi America ; two editions of them have 
also been printed in London ; and a good translation of 
them into French, has lately been published at Paris. 

Several of the princes of Europe having of late, from 
an opinion of advantage to arise by producing all com>- 
modities and manufactures within their own dominions 
80 as to diminish op rennder useless their importations^ 
liave endeavoured to entice workmen from other couiy- 
tries, by high salaries, privileges^ Sec. Many persons 
pretending to be skilled in various great manufactures^ 
imagining that America must he in want of> them, and 
that the congress would probably be disposed . to imK 
tate the princes above mentioned, have proposed to go 
over, on condition of having their passages paid, landi 
given, salaries appointed, exclusive privileges for termir. 
of years, Sec. Such persons, on reading the articles of 
confederation, will find that the Congress have no pow- 
er committed to them, or money put into their hands 
£)r suchpurposes^; and that if^any encooragement ia^. 
given, it must be by the government of some particu^ - 
lar state. This, however, has rarely been done in A-^ 
merica; and when it has been done, it has rarely suc- 
ceeded) so as to establish a manufacture which the coun*- 
try was not yet so ripe for as to encourage private per' 
sons to set it up ; labour being generally too dear there^- 
^nd hands difficult to be kept together, every one desir-^^ 
iiig to be A master, ahid the cheapness of land inclining" 
many to leave trades fur agriculture. Some indeed 
have met with success, and are carried on to advan^ 
tage ; but they are generally such as require only a few 
hands, or wherein great part of the work is performed 
by machines. Goods that are bulky, and of so small 
value as not well to bear the e&pence of freight, may 
often be made cheaper in the country, than they can be 
imparted, and the manufacture of such goods wi 1) b' 
profitable wherever there is sufficient demand. The 
fdrnicrs in Amecica produce indeed a good deal of wool 
and flax ; and none is exix>rted, it is all worked up ; 
but it is ia the way of (Iomcs>iic mauufacturci- for ti^ 
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use of the family. The buyinf; up quantities of Wool 
and fjux, ^vnh the c!csi(;n to employ spinners, weaversi 
he* and form (^rcat cstiiblibhnicnts, producing quanti- 
ties of linen and woollen goods for sale, has been seve- 
raf limes bitempttd in diiVerent provinces; but those 
projects have jjenerally failed, goods of equal value bc- 
ij)g imported cheaper. And when the governments 
have been solicited to support such schemes by encou- 
ragements in money, or by im losing duties on ini|X>r- 
tation of such f;:(x>ds, it has been generally refused on 
this principk', that if the country^ is ripe for the nianu* 
fdcturcy it may be carried on by private i^ersons to ad- 
vantage ; and if not, it is a folly to think of forcing na- 
ture. Great es'a'jlishments of manufacture, require 
fcrcat numbers of poor to do the work for small wages; 
tl^ose poor are to be found m Kurope, but will not be 
found in America, till the lands are all taken up and' 
cullivated>andthc excess of i)eople who cannot get land' 
\iranl employment. The manufacture of silk, they sayi 
is natural in France, as that of cloth in England, be- 
cause each country produces in plenty the first materi- 
al : but if England will have a manufacture of silk as 
'Vtell as that of cloth, and France ofclolh as well asthat^ 
of silk, these unnatural operations must be supported 
by mutual prohibiiioin^, or hi|»;h duties on the importation 
of each othei-'s goods; by which means the workmen 
are enabled to tax the homcconsumer by greater pricesi 
while the higher wa(;es they receive makes them neith- 
er happier nor riv^her. since they only drink more and- 
l^ork less. Theiefore the governments of America do 
nothing toencouraije sulIi projects. The people, by 
this means, are not inrposed oii, either by the mer- 
chant or mechanic : if the merchant demands too much 
profit on imjyorted slues, they bvy of the shoe-maker : 
and if he asks too high a price, they take them of the 
merchant ; thus the two professions are checks on each' 
otlier. The shoe- maker, liowever, has, on the wholc*| • 
a considerable profit upon his labour in America, be- 
yond whadie had in Europe, as he can add to his piica 
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a^mmearly equal to all the expences of freight and 
commission, risque or insurance, Sec. necessarily 
chari^ed by the merchant. And it is the same with e- 
very other mechanic art. Hence it is, that artisans 
f^tnerally live belter and more easily in America than 
in Europe ; and such as are good economists make a 
comfortable provision for age, and for their children.— 
Such may, therefore, remove with advantage to Ame* 
rica 

In the old long settled country of Europe, all arts, 
trades, professions, farms, fee. are so full, that it is dif- 
ficult for a poor man who has chijdren to place them 
where thev may gain, or learn to gam, a decent liveli- 
hood. The artisans, who fear creating future rivals 
in business refuse to take apprentices, but upon condi- 
tions of money, maintenance, or the like, which the. 
parents are unable to comply with. Hence the youth ^ 
«re dragged up in ignor^fice of every gainful art, and^ 
obliged to become soldiei;^,' or servants or thieves, for a 
subsistence. In AmericaV the rapid increase ofiiihd-* 
bitanis takes away that fear of rivalship, and artisans 
willinji^ly receive apprentices fiom the hope of profu by' 
> their labour, during the remainder of the time siipula-' 
ted, after they shall be instructed. Hence it is easy 
for faniilies to get their children instructed ; for the ar- 
tisans are so desirious of apprentices tluit many of 
them will even give money to the partfius, to huveboys 
I from ten to fifteen years of Ai^q bound apprentice to 
r thtm, till the age of twenty oijc; aid many poor parents 
have by that means, on their urrival in the coiiiilry, 
^ai^.ed money enough to buy land ^^lt:^cient to estiibiish 
. . themselves, and lo subsist tl.e rest of their family by 
- sJgi'iculture. I hese contracts for apprentices are made 
Before a magistrate, who reguluJes the i'.f.^iecment ac- 
cording to reason andjnsiice^; and havini^ in view the 
ft>rnkauon old fuiuie useful citizen, obliges the master 
ttjCenpai^feijy a written inUcjUurt, not *.sly that, during 
ttte'ti!i>e of :>( rvice i:.tip'jlated, the. a[. prentice shall be 
dul}' piGvidc-a wuh incui, c|i:i:i;^ai>pareJ5 >^ashirg3 and' 
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lodging, and at tlie expiration wiili a complete Defrad^ 
of clolhes, but also that he shall be taught to read, write 
and cast accounts ; and that he shall be well instructed 
in the art or profess&icn of his master^ or aome otheri 
by which he may afterwards gain a lirelihoodf and b«^ 
able in his turn to raise a family. A copy of this inden* 
ture is given to the apprentice or to his friends> and 
the magistrate keeps a record of it, to which receukie 
may be had, in case of failure by the master in any point 
of performance. This desire among the masters to 
have mort hands employed in working for them, induces 
them to pay tne passages of youngpersonsv of both sexet» 
who, on tlieir arrival, agree to serve them one, two, three 
or four years : those who have already learned a tradey 
agreeing for a shorter termvin proix>rtion to tlieirskilli 
and the consequent immediate value of their service ^ 
and those who have none, agreeing for a k>nger termf 
in consideration of being taught an ait their poverty 
would not permit the ni.tu acquire in their owacoun- 
try. 

The almost general mediocrity of fortune that pre* 
▼aih in Ain«;rica, obliging its people to follow some bu« 
sincss for subsistence, those vices that arise usualljf 
from idleness, are in a great measure prevented. In- 
dustry and constant employment are great preservatives 
of the morals and virtue of a nation. Hence bad ex- 
amples to youth are more rare in America, which must 
be a coiiifortable consideration to parents. To this 
IT ay be truly added, that serious religion, under its va- 
rious denominations, is not only tolerated, but respect- 
ed and practibed. Atheism is unknown there?; infidel|« 
ly rare a^d secret ; so that persons may live to a great 
age in that country without having their pittv shocked 
by meeting with either an atheii^t or an intidel. And 
the Divine Beii.g seems to have maniiestid his appro- 
bationof the mutual iurbearanne and kiiulness with 
which the difFert«'i sects treat each other, bj the re- 
markable prosperity with which he has been^^leastd U> 
Aivoiir the vhok coontry. 
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f^nal Speech of Dr. Franklin in tba 
Federal Cor^ventian.* 

telR. PRESIDENT, 

I confess that I do not entirely a^ 
prove of this constitution at present : but, sir, I am not 
Bure I shall never approve it ; for having tived long, I . 
have experienced many instances of being obliged, by 
-better inforination, or further consideration, to change 
opinions, even on important subjects, which I once 
thought right, but found to be otherwise. It is, there* 
fore, that the older I grow, the more apt I am to doubt 
my own judgment, and to pay more respect to the judg- 
ment of others. Most men, indeed, as well as most 
sects of religion, think themselves in possessibn of all 
truth, and that whenever others differ from them, it is 
so far error. Steel, a protestast, in a dedication, tells 
the pope, that ** the only difference between our two 
churches, in Iheir ophrion of the certauity of their doc- 
trines, is, the Romisli church is infallible, and thechurch 
©f England never in the wrong.** But, riTo'jinany pri- 
vate persons think almost as highly of their own iiifal* 
llbility as of that of their sect, few expressit so natural- 
ly as a certain French lad) , who, in a little dispute with 
her sister, said, 1 don't know how it happens, sister, 
but 1 meet with nobody but myself that is always in the 
right. UrCy a que mot qui a toujours raison* l-n these 
Sentiments, sir, 1 agree to this constitution, with all its 
faults, if they were such ; because I think a general ^o- 
Ternment necessary for us, and there is no form Jf go- 
vernment, but what may be a blessing, if u ell adminis- 
tered ; and I believe farther, that this is likely to be 
veil a'dministesed for a course of years, and can only 
^t)d m despotfsm, as other forms have done before it,* 

* Our reason Xor €i8cridtTig this speech to Dr» FrankHn^ 
are^ its internal evidence^ and its having apfieared with hh 
9iamfj during his life-time^ uncontra^icHd^ in on ^mc^ 
cmi iisriodicai pubbcatioTin 

X 
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<%iihen ilie p<*ople shall become so corrupted as to iiee8 
dcsixitic govtrnmt'ijl being incapable of any other. I 
doubt t(.o, whether any other convention we can obtain^ 
jiiuy be able to make a better constitution. For when • 
you assemble a number of men, to have the advantage 
of thtir joint \\is(iom, you assemble with those men, all: 
their prejudices, ti.eir jxissions, their errors of opinioni 
tiit-ir local interests, and their selfish views. From 
8U( h an assembly, can a perfect pioduction be expect- 
ed f It therefore astonishes me, sir, to find this system 
approaching so near to peifection as it does; and I 
thmk it will establish our enemies, who are waiting 
"wiih coniidencc. to hear that our councils are confound- 
ed, like those of the builders of Babylon ; and that our 
states arc on the point uf separation, only to meet here-. 
after for the purpose of cutting each other's throats* 

Thus I consent, sir, to this constitution, because I 
expect no better, and because I am not sure that this 
is not the best. The opinions 1 have had of its errors, 
I sacrifice to the public good. I have never whispered 
a syllable of them abroad, \^'ithin these walls they 
were born ; and here they shall die. If every one of 
us, in returning to our constituents, were to report the 
objections he has had to it, and endeavor to gain parti- 
sans in support of them, we might prevent its beings 
gtneially received, and thereby lose all the salutary ef- 
fects and great advantages resulting naturally in our fa« 
vor among foreign nations, as well as among ourselves, 
from our real or apparent unanimity. Much of the 
stiejiglh or efficiency of any government, in procurhig 
and securing hap])iness to the people, depends on opi* 
nion ; on the general opinion of the goodness of that 
government as well as of ihe wisdom and integrity of 
jts governors. 

I hope, therefore, that for our own sakes as a part of 
the people, and for the sake of our posterity^ we shall 
act heartily and unanimously in recommending this 
aonstitutioDi ^vherevcr our i»&ucnce may es^tend; and. 
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tntn our fotore thoughts and endeavors to the means 
©f having it Well administered. 

On the whole, sir, 1 cannot help expressing a wish, 
that every member of the convention, who may siill 
have pl>jections, would with me oh thia occasion, doubt 
a little of his own inf4llibility, and making manifest oar 
iinanimity, put his name to this instrument. 

[The motion was then made for adding the last for* 
mula, viz. 

Done in Convention, by the unanimous con ent> &c.. 
which was agreed to, and added accordingly •! 



Sketch of an English School. 

jFor the consideration of the Trustees of th& 
Philadelphia Academy. 

It is expected that every scholar to be admitted 
into this school, be at least able to pronounce and di- 
ifide the syllables in reading^, and to write a legible 
hand. None to be received that are undeit years, 

©f age. 

FIRST, OR LOW£R CLASS. 

Let the first class learn the English Grammar rules^ 
and at the same linje, let particular care be taken to im- 
prove them in orthography. Perhaps the latter is best 
done by pairing the scholars ; two of those nearest e- 
qual in their sptUii-g to be put together. Let these 
strive for victory; each propounding ten words ever]!^ 
day to the other to be spelled. He that spells truly 
most of the other*s words, is victor for that dav ; he 
that is victor most days in a month, to obtain a prize^ 
a pretty neat book of some kind, ust ful in their fwture 
studies. This method fixes the attention of Child reft 
cxiremely to the orthography of vvoixJs, ami makes, 
them good speli«ra very eu) ly. It is a. fthame for an 
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nan to be so tgaorant of this little art, in Kis own I&»» 
gua^, as to be perpetually confounding words of like 
sound and different significations ; the consciousness 
•f which defect make some men, otherwise of good 
learning and understanding, averse to writing even a. 
•ommon letter. 

Let the pieces read by the scholars in this class be 
short; su«h as Croxars fables and, little stories. In g^T* 
ing the lesson, let it be read to them; let the meaning, 
of the di£BcuIt words in it be be explained to them ; and 
let them con o?er by themselves before they are called 
to read to the master or usher ; who is to take parti- 
cular care that they do not read too fast, and that they- 
duly observe the stops and pauses. A vocabulary o£ 
the most usual difficult words might be formed for their 
use, with explanations ; and they might daily get a few 
•f those words and exj^nations by heart,, which would, 
ft Httle eirercise their memories ; or at least the)fr might 
write a number of them in a small book for the purpose^ 
which would help to fix the meaning of those wotds in: 
their minds, and at the same time furnish every qdq: 
with a little dictionary for his future use. 

Tax SECOKD CLASS.. 

To be taught reading with attention, and with pro* 
per modulations of the voice : according to the senti- 
ment and subject. 

Some short pieces, not exceeding the length of a 
Spectator, to be given this class for lessons (and some 
of the easier Spectators would be very suitable for the 
purpose.) These lessons might be given on every 
night as tasks ; the scholars to study them against the 
morning. Let it then be required of them to give an 
account, first of the parts of speech, and construction of 
one or two sentences. This will oblige them to recur 
frequently to their grammar, and fix its principal rules 
in tlieir memory. Next, of the intention of the writer, 
•rthe scope of the piece, the meanuig of each sentence^ 
and of every uncommon tirord^ This would efiu*!^ ac^ 



^aint' them 'With the meaning and force of words, arid 
give them that most necessary habit of reading with at- ' 
lention. 

The master then to read this piece with the proper 
modulatfons of voice, due emphasis, and suitable action, 7 
where action is required ^ and put the youth on imitat- 
ing his manner. 

Where the author has used an expression not the 
Ifest, let it be pointed out : and let his beauties be par- 
etic ularly rt; marked to the youth- 
Let the lessons for reading be varied^that the youthi 
may be made acquainted with good styles of all kinds, 
in^prose and verse, and the proper manner of reading 
each kind— sometimes a well-tolJ stary, a piece of a St,er- 
raon, a general's speech to his soldiers, a speech in a< 
traiJ^edy, some part of a comedy, an ode, a satire, a lei- ^ 
ter, blank verse, Hudibrastic, heroic, See. • But let such- 
lessons be chosen for reading, as contain some useful 
instruction, whereby the understanding or morals of' 
the youth may at the same time be improved." 

It is required that they should first sttjdy and under- 
stand the lessons, before they^are put upon reading, 
them properly ; to which end each boy should have an 
English dictionary, to help him over difficulties. Whoa 
our boys I'ead English to us, we are apt to imagine 
they understand what they read, biscause we do, and 
because it is their mother tongue. But they often reiufj 
as parrots speak, knowing little or nothing of the ip^an- 
inic* And it is impossible a reader should give the due 
moduUtton to his voice, and pronounce properly, unless 
his understanding goes before his tongue, and makes- 
him muster of the sentiment. Accustoming boys to- 
read aloud. what they, do not first understand, is the 
cause of those even set tones so common among read-- 
ers, which, when they have once/got a4iabit of usiqg,. 
they find so difficult to correct ; by which means, a* 
mong fifty readers we scarcely find a good one. Fpr- 
want of good reading, pieces published with a viewtia* 
influeucc the minds of men, for their own or thq BoUy^^ 
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b.ntrSt, lose half tVir force. Were there but eiie 
gi>(xl reidLM* in a r.t i^hborhood, a public orator niita^ht 
bf hcuid tliiou^hout a nation with the same aclvan- 
tat^cs, and have the same eflfcct upon his audiencei a» 
ii th«.y acood within the reach of his voice* 

THK THIRD CLASS. 

To be taught speakinpj properly and gracefully ; which 
is njdi a-kin lo ^ood reaoii)'^, and naturally Lllows it 
in the 'studies of youth. Let the scholars of this class- 
begin with Larninj; the elements of rhetoric from some 
sh'jit system, so as to be able to give an account of the 
most useful tropes and figures. Let all their bad hahlts> 
of speaking, all offences a;^ainst good grammar, all cor- 
rupt or foreign accents, and all in-proper phrases, be 
pointed out to them. Short speeches from the Roman 
or other history, or from the parliamentary debatesy 
might be got by heart, and dehvered with the proper 
action, Sec. Sp^ccheb and scenes fiom our best trage- 
dies anu comedies (avoiding things that could injure 
the morals of yoiitlj) might likewise be got by lote, 
and the boys exercised in delivering or acting them;, 
great care being taken to form their manner after the 
truest models. 

For their farther improvement, and a little to varf 
4heir studies, let them now begin to read history, after • 
having got by heart a short table of the principal epo* 
chas in chronology. They may begin with Hollii.'s 
ancient and Roman histories, and proceed at proper 
hours, as they go through the subsequent classe^^ with 
the best hiatorieb of our own nation and colonies. Let 
emulation bv^ excited among the boys, by giving, week- 
ly, little prizes, or other small encouiagements, to those 
who are able to give the best account of what they 
have read, as to times, places names of persons, 8tc« 
This will make them read with attention, and imprint 
the history well in iheir memories. In rt markiig tm 
Ibf history) th« muster will iiAVcBue op;jonumUcsi of ii^ 
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stilling instruction of various kinds, and improving tire 
morals, as well as the understandin'^s, of youth. 

The natural and mechanic history, coittained in the 
S/iectacle de la Auture^ nii«;ht also be begun in this clasS) 
and continued through the subsequent classes by other 
books of the same kind; for, next lo.the knowledge of.' 
duty, this kind of knowledge is certainly the most use- 
ful, as well as the most entertaining. The merchan4; 
may thereby be enabled better to understand many 
commo<lities in trade ; the handicraltsman to improve 
his business by new instruments, mixtures and materi- 
als ; and frequently hints are given for new manufac«- 
tures, or new methods of improving land, and may be 
#et on foot greatly, to me advanta^i^e. of the country. 

THE FOURXa CLASS. 

To be taught composition^ Writing one's own Ian«- 
guage well, is the next necessary accomplishment after 
good sptakinij. It is the writing master's business to- 
take care that the boys make fair ch.Lrarters, and place 
them straight and even in the lines : but to form their 
style, aj.d even to take care that the stops aivd capitals 
are properly disposed, is tlie part of the Lnglish master. 
The boys should b^ put on writing letters to each other 
on any common occurrences, and on varioussuhjects,. 
imaginary bu>iness, &c. containing liltte stories. ac«' 
counts of their late reading, what parts of auth«»r3 
please them, at^d why; letters of (ongratuiavioi:, of 
compliment, of request, of thanks, of recommendatioii, 
of admonition, of consolation, of expostulation, excu.c, . 
&c. In these ihey shoulu be taiigh* to express them- 
selves clearly, concisely and naturally, Without aiiVci.d 
words or high-fl'jwn phrases. Ail ihcn letters to puss 
thio.igh the master's hand, who is to point out the 
fuHits, advise the corrections, and commend what i.e 
finds right. Some of the best letters published hi (Mir. 
own laiiiuage, as Sir William femple's, those of Pope 
luia uii fiKuUs, aud »uiuc otiicrs^ uu^ht bu s»cl before. 
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the^outh as models, their beauties pointed out aric? -ewr. 
pluiiied by the master, the letters themselves tran- 
tici'iix il by the scholar* 

Dr. Johnsun'i Ethicea ElementOj or First .Principles 
•f Morality, may now be read by the scholars, and. ex* 
pltiit^jsd by the master, to lay a solid fciuiKlatioii of .vir- 
tue ami piety in their miiuU. And as this class conti- 
nues the reading of history, let them now, at proper 
hiMii's, receive some farther instruction in chronolugyt 
ajut in that pari of geography (from the mathematical 
master) which is necessary to understand the maps and 
globes* They should also be acquainted with the mo- 
flern names of the places they find incniioned-in writers* 
The exercises of good reading, and proj)er speaki!\g). 
siiJ continued at suitable times* 

FIFTH CLASS* . 

To improve the youth in their composition, they 
may now, besides continuing to write letters^ begin to 
%vrite little essays in prose, and sometimes in verse ; 
not to make thtm poets, but for this reason, .that no- 
thing acquaints a kd so si)ecdily with variety of expres- 
sion, as the necessity of finding such words and phrases 
as will suit the measure, sound and rhyme of verse, ■ 
and at the same time well express the sentiment*-.- 
I'hese essays sliould all pass undi^r the master's eye^* 
who will point out their fauhs, and put the writer upon 
torrecting them* . Where the judgment is not ripe 
enough for forming new essays, let the sentiments of a 
Spectator be given, and required to be clothed in the 
scholai's own words; or the circumstances of some 
^ood story — the scholar to find txprtssion. Let them 
be put sometimes on abridging a paragraph uf a diffuse 
author: sometimes on dilating or amplifying what is 
wrote more closely. And now let Dr. Johnsoi/s JSToetica^ 
or First Principles of Human Knowledge, coniaining a - 
logic, or art of reasoning, &;c. be read by the youthf i 
aa4 the diMcuUies tkat may, occur to them be tJ^plauK'* 
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td by the master. The reading of history, and the ex- 
ercises of good reading and just speakings still con- 
tinued» ^ 

SIXTH CLA-SS* 

In this classy besides continuing the studies of the 
preceding in history, rhetoric, logic, moral and natural 
philosophy, the best English authors may be read and 
explained ; as Tillotson, Milton, Locke, Addison, Popei 
Swift, the higher papers in the Spectator and Guardian^ 
the best translations of Homer, Virgil and Horace^ Tc* 
lemachus, Travels. of Cyrus, &c. 

Once a year let there be public exercises in the hall;, 
the trustees and citizens present. Then let fine 
gilt books be given as prizes to such Doys as- distin* 
guish themselves, and excel the others in any branch 
of learning, making three degrees of comparison : g^v- 
ling the best prize to him that performs best ; a less va- 
luable one to him that comes up next to the best; and 
another to the third* Commendations, encourage- 
ment, and advice to the rest ; keeping up their hopes^ 
that, by industry, they may excel another time. The 
sames of chose that obtain the prize, to be yearly print*> 
ed in a list. 

The hours of each day are to be diyuted and dispos- 
ed In such a manner as. that some clasjifljB|te.be with 
the writing-master, improving their h iiliB H| ^ B||i gthe r» 
with the mathematical master, learning anOSnetk;} ac- 
counts, geography, use of the globes, drawing, miecba- 
Dies, &c. while the rest are in the English schools, un-> 
der the English master's care. 

Thus instructed, youth will come out of this school 
fitted for learning any business, culling, or profession, 
except sucli wherein langiwges are required; and 
though unacquainted with any ancient or foreijrn 
toj^gue, they will be masters of their own, which is of 
more immediate and general use ; and wiihal will have: 
attained many olhei- valuable accomplishments:. Uid: 
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time U5iua11y spent in acquiring those languages,' oftea 
vithuul bii. cc!»>, being here employed in layin;^ such a 
fuuhdaiioii of kitowledge and ability, as, properly im- 
priAcdf may qiiulify thi-m to ^mss tiirout^h and execute 
ti.c SL'verul ofi'.ccs of civil iif^, wiih auvaDta^e and rcr 
puirtUoa to liicuibcUcb aiui country* 
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